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New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
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JAMES HuNNEWELL, LL.B., Boston, Mass. 
ARCHER Mitton Huntineton, LL.D., New York, N. Y. 


JAMES ALTON JAMES, PH.D., . . . Evanston, Ill. 
JoHN FRANKLIN JAMESON, LL.D.,. . Washington, D.C. 
LAWRENCE WaTERS JENKINS, A.B.,* . Salem, Mass. 
ALFRED JOHNSON, LitTT.D., . . + Brookline, Mass. 
ALLEN Jonnson, L.H.D., . . . . NewHaven,Conn. 
Matr BusHNELL Jones, LL.B., . . Boston, Mass. 
GRENVILLE Kanz, A.M., . . . . New York,N. Y. 
Var LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
AnpDREW Keocu, M.A., . . . New Haven, Conn. 


NATHANIEL THAYER Kipper, B.A.S.,* Milton, Mass. 
Grorce Lyman KitrrepGe, LL.D.,* Cambridge, Mass. 


Henry Crocker Kitrrepoe, A.B.,* . Concord, N. H. 
Rev. SHEPHERD Knapp, D.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Louis Krorser, Pu.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 
CoouipGe Lane, A.B., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoiuapay Latanh, LL.D., . Baltimore, Md. 


Tuomas BONAVENTURE LAWLER, LL.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Rr. Rev. Wrmu1am Lawrence, D.C.L.,* Boston, Mass. 
Joun THomas Len, . . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM LEHMANN, LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LuKE VINCENT Lockwoon, L.H. D., 
Rev. Hersert Epwin LoMBARD,* 
Appott LAWRENCE LoweLL, LL.D.,* 
ALEXANDER GEORGE A.M., 
MacDonatp, LL.D., 
LEONARD LEOPOLD MAcKALL, A.B., 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 18, 1928, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 18, 
1928, at half past ten o’clock. The following members 
of the Society were present: 


Reuben Colton, William Eaton Foster, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, William Trowbridge Forbes, George 
Henry Haynes, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo 
Lincoln, George Parker Winship, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Wash- 
burn, George Hubbard Blakeslee, Wilfred Harold 
Munro, Henry Winchester Cunningham, Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Livingston Davis, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Grenville Howland Norcross, John Whittemore Far- 
well, Ira Nelson Hollis, Alexander George McAdie, 
John WoodburygJohn Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman 
Munson, Alfred Claghorn Potter, Robert Kendall 
Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
Francis Russell Hart, Gardner Weld Allen, George 
Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, 
Matt Bushnell Jones, Frederic Winthrop, Frank 
Brewer Bemis, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis 
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Paine, Charles Edward Banks, Thomas James Holmes, 
James Melville Hunnewell. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Nichols. George H. Blakeslee was appointed tem- 
porary recording secretary and read the call for the 
meeting. It was voted to dispense with the reading of 
the records of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was read 
by Mr. Winship. 

Mr. Brigham presented the recommendations of the 
Council for membership in the Society as follows: 


Resident Members 


William Herbert Perry Faunce, Providence, R. I. 
John Huston Finley, New York, N. Y. 

John Clement Fitzpatrick, Washington, D. C. 
Evarts Boutell Greene, New York, N. Y. 
Percival Merritt, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Allen Skinner, Holyoke, Mass. 


The President appointed Messrs. Colton, Paine and 
Morgan a committee to distribute, collect and count 
ballots for the election of new members, who reported 
that all of the nominees were elected. 

The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ George 
Downing, a Puritan Politician,’’ by Alexander McAdie, 
of Milton, Mass.; ‘‘The Bookbindings of John Rat- 
cliff and Edmund Ranger, Seventeenth Century 
Boston Bookbinders,” by Thomas J. Holmes, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘Who Was the Author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence?” by Charles G. Washburn, of 
Worcester, Mass. Charles L. Nichols presented by 
title a ‘‘Checklist of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Almanacs.” 

It was voted to refer the report of the Council and 
the papers read to the Society to the Committee of 
Publication. 


| 
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The President extended to the members of the 
Society the invitation of Mr. Frank B. Bemis to 
luncheon at the rooms of the Club of Odd Volumes, 
52 Mount Vernon Street. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.50 o’clock. 


Grorce H. BLAKESLEE, 
Temporary Recording Secretary 


| 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


HE Council has to report the loss by death of five 

members since the previous meeting: Benjamin 
Thomas Hill of Worcester, elected in 1901, died Novem- 
ber 9, 1927; William Pendleton Palmer of Cleveland, 
Ohio, elected in 1914, died December 17; Archibald 
Cary Coolidge of Boston, elected in 1911, died January 
14, 1928; Clarence Walworth Alvord of Minneapolis, 
Minn., elected in 1912, died January 25; John Spencer 
Bassett of Northampton, elected in 1911, died January 
27; also the death of Robert Hendre Kelby of New 
York, elected in 1918, died August 25, 1927, whose 
decease should have been noted at the meeting in 
October last. 

The outstanding event of the past winter, in the life 
of our Society, is the gift of $100,000 by our fellow 
Councillor, James Benjamin Wilbur of Manchester, 
Vermont. This is the largest single gift that the 
Society has ever received from anyone to whom it 
could express personally its feeling of deepest gratitude 
and obligation. The last Stephen Salisbury left in his 
will a larger amount of money; and our Founder, 
Isaiah Thomas, gave during his lifetime property, the 
first library building, and his books and newspapers, 
representing in equivalent values a larger amount. 
Mr. Wilbur’s gift ranks next to these, and it comes very 
near to them in opportuneness and in significance. 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Salisbury were closely identified 
with the Society during a large part of their lives, and 
much as the Society owes to each of them, both of 
them owe to their connection with this Society much 
of their place in the annals of American intellectual life. 
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Mr. Wilbur was an outsider when he was elected to the 
Society, and the warm friendships which have developed 
since played no part in his selection. His splendid 
gift is a most welcome addition to our resources; it 
is doubly valued because it comes as an expression of 
approval and of confidence from one upon whom the 
Society has no inherited or local claim and to whom 
it can make no adequate corresponding return. Virtue 
must be his own reward—the pleasant feeling that he 
has acquired merit in the memories of those who will 
through the future generations be served by this Socie- 
ty more adequately because of his munificence. 

Coming to his first meeting as a stranger to most 
of us, ten years ago, Mr. Wilbur forthwith showed so 
lively an interest in all the activities of the Society, so 
keen an appreciation of what we ought to do, and 
so receptive a mind whenever there was opportunity 
to be generously helpful, that the Council took him to 
itself at the earliest occasion. No member of this 
body has been more faithful in attendance when 
circumstances permitted or has taken a more inspiring 
part in its deliberations. He had a large share in the 
discussions which preceded the decision to seek to 
increase the Society’s invested funds by raising 
$500,000. It was his shrewd appraisal of the situation, 
set forth in the opinion that this Society having its 
home in Worcester, could not ask for money from 
persons living elsewhere until citizens of Worcester 
had proved their belief in the importance of the 
Society as a local institution by contributing at least 
$100,000, which turned discussion into action. He 
backed up this opinion by stating that when they did 
this, he would then give the Society an equal amount. 
The money from Worcester was raised in October last, 
and Mr. Wilbur has made his promise good. The 
Treasurer’s report will show that the Society is now 
about $230,000 better off, as a result of the projected 
half million endowment fund. 

The library staff have as one of their perennial 
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occupations the task of co-operating with our fellow 
member, Charles Evans, in his monumental task of 
listing every book printed in the United States prior 
to 1820. This is the ideal contemplated in the scheme 
of his ‘‘ American Bibliography.” In practice certain 
limitations are inevitable. The nine volumes already 
published are of inestimable value to students of any- 
thing American prior to 1794, and each succeeding 
volume will add to our obligation to the patient, 
persistent scholar who is hewing his way through a 
trackless mass of steadily increasing density. 

There was a time when historical and literary 
students carried on their investigations under the 
cheerful assumption that the books which they found 
in the libraries were all the books there ever had been. 
In time, the bibliographers came along, cultivating a 
new and hitherto untilled field of research. They 
made the disconcerting discovery that the existing 
books proved that a good many other books had once 
existed, of which no copies can now be located. This 
has proved to be a fascinating, and a perplexing, line 
of investigation, leading to conclusions which are of 
the greatest significance in regard to all literary, 
economic, social and historical studies. We have now 
reached a point where the next thing we would like to 
establish is some sort of basic figure which will serve 
as a rough norm for estimating the actual total of 
printed output for any firm or locality or epoch, based 
on the amount surviving. We used to say that, be- 
cause Hain in 1825 could supply the titles of 16,000 
books printed before the year 1501, the actual total 
might have been as much as 20,000 or rashly even 
25,000. <A score of years ago, the boldest of us said 
30,000 and then 40,000. Now, the conservative esti- 
mate is double that, with 100,000 as the obvious round 
figure that is well within the limit of safety. 

For American imprints, we have only one satisfac- 
tory basis for an estimate. Benjamin Franklin’s 
Philadelphia imprints have been valued by collectors 
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and librarians longer and more zealously than those of 
any other printer whose work extended over a con- 
siderable period of time. It is reasonably certain that 
every Franklin imprint that reached a bookshop during 
the past century and a half, was not thrown away, so 
that we now have more nearly a complete showing of 
his output than for that of any other ordinary print- 
ing establishment. Moreover, Franklin was a careful 
person, not given to destroying his own belongings. 
Among other things he preserved are account books of 
his printing business. The American Philosophical 
Society possesses those covering the period of Frank- 
lin’s active personal supervision of the business, and 
our colleague Dr. Rosenbach is the lucky owner of a 
volume recording the later activities of the business 
when the firm was Franklin and Hall. Another of our 
colleagues, Mr. Wroth, has studied these records, and 
he tells me that, for the year 1765, there exists biblio- 
graphical evidence that Franklin and Hall printed 
fourteen titles. His examination of the account books 
shows that, during that same year, the firm received 
payment for seventy-four separate pieces of printing. 
In other words, the scholar who draws his conclusions 
from the surviving titles, is dealing with sixteen per 
cent of the actual output. This would not matter 
seriously, if what we have left to us were a fair cross- 
section of the whole. Unhappily, human nature is 
perversely contrary when it comes to anticipating the 
desires or the necessities of future historians. The 
librarians are as bad as the rest: they buy best sellers 
in literature, biography and travel, instead of stocking 
up with the cheap ephemera which, within a score of 
years, will be unprocurable. 

Franklin’s record books are among the priceless 
treasures of bibliomania. There are other printers 
whose work was important in their time, and in whose 
records the students of the future are going to delve for 
the evidence which has final value. Our Society claims 
with a good deal of confidence that its library is the 
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best place to examine the remains of the first two 
centuries of American printing. It supplements the 
books themselves with the records and correspondence 
of several printing establishments, of Isaiah Thomas 
covering the years from 1791 to 1830; of West, 
Richardson and Lord from 1800 to 1840, and of Lee 
and Shepard from 1862 to 1888. To these has been 
added during the past winter the account books of 
Mathew Carey of Philadelphia, in thirty-three -folio 
volumes, extending from 1785 to 1821. For a con- 
siderable portion of this period, Carey was the recog- 
nized leader among American publishers. There are 
over 25,000 separate accounts, and the index which is 
now being compiled will include some 50,000 references. 
This begins to look like bibliographical definitiveness. 
The value of such a collection of data to the student 
of American publishing, printing, engraving, book- 
binding, and typefounding is inestimable. 

‘*A Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in Great 
Britain previous to 1640” issued by the Bibliographical 
Society, of London, has an especial interest to Ameri- 
cans because, while the coincidence of dates is acci- 
dental in a way, it is also determined by historical 
happenings which make that latter date the precise 
starting point of American typographical independ- 
ence. In other words, Americans have just as good a 
right as their British cousins to every one of the titles 
in this list of 26,000 entries. 

Isaiah Thomas was a judicious accumulator of 
old books, from the mother country as well as from 
colonial presses, and to him the Society is indebted 
for a very substantial nucleus of ‘‘S T C”’ i.e. English 
imprints before 1640. What with later gifts, the 
librarian estimates that we have well up towards 3000 
of these early English books, including a respectable 
number of titles that escaped the compilers of the 
“STC.” The difficulties in the way of satisfactorily 
listing these titles proved too much for our library, 
as of most other American collections, so that except 
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for the Henry E. Huntington library, to some extent 
the New York Public Library, and two or three private 
collections of which there were printed catalogues, the 
American representation in the “‘S T C” is negligible. 
Now that we have the printed Catalogue to work with, 
everything is simplified, and a start has been made 
toward entering in the printed volume all of our titles, 
preliminary to reporting them to the editors in London. 
The Bibliographical Society plans to supplement this 
alphabetical list with a chronological one, and in this 
our library ought to have a considerable representation. 
The editors cannot attempt to compile a census of all 
the copies of each title, but they hope to print the 
location of three English and three American copies, 
when as many as this are reported, of each title. 
There is bound to be a certain amount of rivalry be- 
tween the principal American libraries to learn which 
of them ranks second to the Huntington collection, 
and there seems to be a reasonable probability that 
eastern Massachusetts, treating our resources as sup- 
plementary to those of Harvard, may make good its 
right to pre-eminence in the possession of the material 
for scholarly work. 

This question of relative library resources, as be- 
tween different communities, is not a matter of indi- 
vidual libraries but of community strength. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society and the Boston 
Public Library run in close rivalry in many respects 
in which neither makes a particularly impressive 
showing, but together and supplemented by the State 
Archives, Boston offers about all that any investigator 
of local history could ask for; while reckoning in 
Providence, Salem and Worcester—this region claims 
equality with any other section of the country. 
Proof of this in another field of comparison, which is of 
vital interest to our Society, is provided by the recent- 
ly published ‘‘ Union List of Serials in the Libraries of 
the United States and Canada.” This gives, with the 
location of copies in the participating libraries, some 
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75,000 different periodicals, which is interpreted to 
include anything between the ordinary magazines and 
annual publications, except newspapers. 

A careful analysis has been made of the titles entered 
under the letter J, some 1600 in number, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that this gives results which 
would hold true on the average for the publications of 
general interest throughout the alphabet. Of these 
1600 titles, there are 960 which are found in one or 
another of the New York libraries; 950 in the District 
of Columbia; and 925 in the Boston district, i.e. 
Boston and Cambridge. With the rather special 
resources of our Society not much over an hour away, 
it seems fair to claim equality with either of the other 
great centers. Harvard supplies 655 of the total, 
which is a few more than are recorded from all the 
libraries in the state of Illinois—Chicago and Yale 
being about even with a few over 500 each. The 
Antiquarian Society library is particularly strong in 
early American periodicals, of which it has many files 
not recorded elsewhere. 

The “‘ Bibliography of Newspapers”’ brings us to the 
subject which renders this a memorable meeting of the 
Society—the completion of the preliminary survey of 
all the states which had newspapers before 1820. The 
Council congratulates the Society, and above all our 
Librarian, upon attaining this most important point— 
with a word of caution, for this is not the completion 
of the work, nor is it a safe stopping place. But the 
great bulk of the task is now behind him, and if 
nothing more were to be done, this would rank, as it 
stands, as one of the most important of the achieve- 
ments of this Society. But, just as the printing of the 
‘“‘Short-Title Catalogue’’ made it possible for other 
libraries to find out what they had in its field, so the 
printing of Mr. Brigham’s Newspaper bibliography, in 
parts, has brought to light papers that had escaped his 
very thorough preliminary searchings. A full share of 
these findings have been acquired by him and added to 
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the stores of the Society. It now remains to revise 
the entire Bibliography, put the earlier portions into 
the better form adopted towards the finish, and then 
print the whole in volume form. This will involve 
further expenditure of funds for printing, but the Coun- 
cil feels no doubt over the eventual return of the costs 
of this publication. The work is not likely to sell fast, 
but it will go surely, as libraries come to realize its 
fundamental importance as the key to a very large part 
of early American history. The costs of printing the 
preliminary sections have been charged off as they were 
met, as part of the normal cost of printing the Pro- 
ceedings. The aggregate is large, but the return to the 
Society, partly in reputation, but chiefly through the 
securing of more papers, which would not have come 
to our notice in any other way, has been enormous. 

Two years ago the Council pointed out some of the 
ways in which the Newspaper Bibliography seemed 
to it important; it reiterates all that it said then, with 
no qualifications. But it is now time to begin to think 
more seriously of future plans and prospects. No one 
whose memory goes back to the beginning of Mr. 
Brigham’s administration here will regard a word of 
warning as out of place. The Society and its officials 
were very well satisfied then with the newspaper situa- 
tion. That contentment was of long standing, and it 
was based upon a complete failure to perceive that 
while the Society was resting upon its assurance of 
newspaper superiority, other libraries were rapidly 
overtaking it. Mr. Brigham arrived in season, luckily, 
to get headway again and outdistance these rivals, 
and we are once more as securely established in our 
dominating position as we were a century ago. And 
we are safe now, within the limitations of our field, 
because we could surrender the entire floating supply 
of early American papers to our competitors, without 
serious worriment. Nobody is likely again to chal- 
lenge our position as the principal reservoir of this 
material. 
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The question now is whether, having the well-filled 
storehouse, we are to reap the full advantage of our 
possessions. Scholars and investigators will come to 
our library, and they will continue as in the past to 
give this Society the amplest credit for our generous 
hospitality to all who can utilize our possessions. The 
question is, whether the special subject with which the 
reputation of the Society is associated, the study of 
American newspaper history, is to be our future 
province; whether we are to centralize and localize 
research in this field and reap the fullest advantages in 
reputation as well as in furtherance of knowledge; or 
are we to leave this to some of our academic neighbors? 

A close examination of the ‘‘Union List” shows 
clearly that the work of a student on any aspect of the 
history of periodicals must be done hereabouts. We 
have the American field to ourselves, with useful sup- 
plementary material in the Ebeling Collection at 
Harvard. Harvard is striving earnestly, with the 
help of an enthusiastic alumnus, to accumulate seven- 
teenth century English papers, of which she already 
appears to have more than any other American library. 
Yale has the eighteenth century periodicals securely in 
hand. At the end of that century, these two rivals are 
fighting for precedence in French Revolution papers— 
one of the grestest epochs in newspaper annals. The 
same is true of 1848, and 1870. Turning back to the 
beginnings, the news pamphlets which were the fore- 
runners of regular periodic publications, Harvard 
appears to have the advantage, through its seventeenth 
century English tracts, and even more through its 
great Ottoman collections, which include a great many 
continental news pamphlets of the sixteenth as well as 
the seventeenth centuries. 

Here is the material for endless research, for a 
graduate school of journalism, wherein the enthusi- 
asms and the obsessions of contemporary practice 
might be tempered by the sobering discoveries that 
there are very few tricks of this or any other trade that 
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were not familiar to our long dead forebears. The 
Council would like to see some provision made which 
would assure that work of this sort should be carried 
on under the patronage of this Society, and that the 
results of such studies might most naturally be pub- 
lished by the Society. 

The ideal provision would be a fund yielding from 
$5000 to $10,000 annually, the income to be divided, as 
circumstances dictate, between, first, a fellowship to 
secure the student, secondly, the purchase of such new 
material as he finds lacking here—chiefly of course 
photo-process facsimiles—and thirdly, the publication 
of definitive results of investigation. 

Additional provision for the future development of 
the collection is, as always with a lively organization, a 
pressing necessity. Our increased funds and the often- 
tried generosity of our friends will, we trust confidently, 
continue to provide the money for the purchase of 
original papers as they turn up, the gradually increas- 
ing infrequency of opportunity being offset by the even 
more rapid increase in cost when they do appear on the 
market. 

What we ought to have is money with which to begin 
systematically to acquire photostats of the papers we 
have not got. Many of these are being reproduced 
through local agencies, following the plan first devel- 
oped at the John Carter Brown Library for the con- 
solidation of a file of the Newport Mercury. Other 
papers that have been similarly reproduced are the 
Boston News-Letter, the Detroit Gazette, the Kentucky 
Gazette, the Georgia Gazette, the New York Weekly 
Journal, the New York Gazette, the Virginia Gazette 
and the eighteenth century North Carolina news- 
papers. Our library must secure these files as they 
appear, and the fostering of further work of the 
same sort is an obvious part of our task. What we 
want for ourselves, however, is first of all photo- 
stats of single copies which exist in isolated spots, out 
of reach of ordinary students. We ought to begin at 
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once systematically to accumulate these, partly to 
make certain that they will not disappear, and 
secondly as the easiest means of maintaining our 
prestige in this field of American history. 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD 


Clarence Walworth Alvord died January 25, 1928, 
at Diano Marina, Italy. He was born at Greenfield, 
Mass., May 21, 1868, the son of Daniel Wells and 
Caroline Betts (Dewey) Alvord. After a preparatory 
education in the Northampton schools and Phillips 
Exeter Academy, he went to Williams College where 
he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1891. 
He was instructor at Milton Academy from 1891 to 
1893, studied at the University in Berlin, 1893-1895, 
and took special studies at the University of Chicago 
in 1895. He became an instructor at the University 
of Illinois in 1897, advancing to professor in history in 
1913. In 1920 he was chosen professor of history at 
the University of Minnesota where he remained until 
1923. He married in 1893 Jennie Kettell Blanchard, 
who died in 1911, and secondly, Idress Head of St. 
Louis in 1913. 

Professor Alvord was one of the most active and 
influential of the historians of the middle West, taking 
as his special field the history of the Ohio Valley. 
He was the author of ‘‘The Mississippi Valley in 
British Politics,’’ which was awarded the Loubat prize 
in 1917, and of “The Illinois Country” in 1920. He 
was general editor of the Illinois Historical Collections 
from 1906 to 1920, himself producing many of the most 
important volumes in this series, and was founder and 
managing editor of the ‘‘Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review”’ from 1914 to 1923. He received the degree 
of Ph.D. from the University of Illinois in 1908 and 
was a member of many leading historical societies. 
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In 1925 he was requested by the British Academy to 
deliver the Raleigh lectures on history, and in the 
following year was the first American to be chosen 
Creighton lecturer at the University of London. He 
was elected to this Society in 1921. An excellent bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Alvord, written by Solon J. 
Buck, appears in the “Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review,” Vol. 15, p. 309. Cc. S. B. 


JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


John Spencer Bassett was born at Tarboro, N. C., 
September 10, 1867, the son of Richard Baxter and 
Mary (Wilson) Bassett. He was educated at Trinity 
College, N. C., where he was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in 1888, and later studied at Johns 
Hopkins University, receiving the degree of Ph.B. in 
1894. He adopted the teaching of history as his life 
profession, serving as professor for thirty-four years at 
two colleges, at Trinity College, his alma mater, from 
1893 to 1906, and at Smith College from 1906 until his 
death. On August 10, 1892, he married Jessie 
Lewellin, of Durham, N. C., by whom he had two 
children, Richard Horace and Margaret Byrd Bassett. 
It was when attending the annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies at Washington, 
January 27, 1928, that he met with a fatal accident, 
being struck by a street car just as he was about to 
enter the Cosmos Club. His sudden death deeply 
depressed all his associates in the Council, where he 
was highly admired and universally popular. 

Professor Bassett was the author of many volumes 
on American history, those in his early life dealing with 
North Carolina events and later works devoted to 
biography and to the broader aspects of history. His 
most notable works were: ‘‘The Federalist System,” 
1906 (American Nation Series, vol. 6) ; ‘‘ Life of Andrew 
Jackson,” 1911; ‘‘Short History of the United States, ”’ 
1913; ‘“‘The Plain Story of American History,” 1916; 
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“The Middle Group of American Historians,” 1917; 
“The Lost Fruits of Waterloo,” 1918; ‘‘Our War 
With Germany,” 1919; ‘‘ Makers of a New Nation,”’ 
1928 (Pageant of America, vol. 9). He was a member 
of several historical organizations and an active par- 
ticipant in their affairs. He was elected to this Society 
in 1911. He attended most of the meetings and con- 
tributed two papers to the Proceedings, ‘‘The Round 
Hill School” in April 1917, and ‘‘The Nomination of 
Andrew Jackson” in April 1923. Cc. Ss. B. 


ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 


Archibald Cary Coolidge died in Boston, January 
14, 1928. He was born in Boston, March 6, 1866, the 
son of Joseph Randolph and Julia Gardner Coolidge 
and was a direct descendant of Thomas Jefferson 
through Martha Jefferson who married Thomas M. 
Randolph. He was graduated from Harvard with the 
degree of A.B. in 1887, subsequent to which he studied 
in universities in France and Germany, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. from the University at Freiburg in 
1892. During the latter part of his stay in Europe, 
he was also engaged in the diplomatic service, as acting 
secretary of the American legation at St. Petersburg in 
the winter of 1890-1891; as private secretary to his 
uncle, Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, minister to France, 
in the spring of 1892; and as secretary of the American 
legation at Vienna in 1893. He then returned to 
Harvard where he became attached to the history 
department, serving as instructor from 1893 to 1899, 
assistant professor from 1899 to 1908 and professor 
since 1908. In 1910 he was chosen director of the 
University library and this task engrossed him for the 
remainder of his life. He acquired some of the most 
important of European private collections, buying 
them himself when college funds were wanting; he 
engineered the revision of the card catalogue, and 
stimulated others to carry through this momentous 
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undertaking; and by his own enthusiasm and energy 
he inspired others to become important donors to the 
library, both in money and in books. 

Mr. Coolidge received many honors during his active 
life. He went with the Taft party to the Philippine 
Islands in 1905-1906, was Harvard lecturer at the 
Sorbonne in 1906-1907, was a delegate to the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress in Chile in 1908-1909, 
was Harvard exchange professor at the University of 
Berlin in 1913-1914, was special agent of the State 
Department in Sweden and Northern Russia in 1918, 
was chief of missions in Vienna and Paris attached to 
the peace conference in 1919, and in 1921 joined the 
American Relief Administration in Russia. He was a 
member of many learned societies, including this 
Society, to which he was elected in 1911. He was 
founder and editor of the political review ‘‘ Foreign 
Affairs,’’ and was the author of ‘‘ The United States as 
a World Power,’’ 1908, and ‘‘ The Origins of the Triple 
Alliance,” 1917. In 1920 he delivered the Lowell 
lectures on ‘“‘The New States of Central Europe.” 


He was unmarried and was survived by four brothers. 
C. 8S. B. 


BENJAMIN THOMAS HILL 


Benjamin Thomas Hill died in Worcester, Novem- 
ber 9, 1927. He was born in this city, March 22, 
1863, the son of J. Henry Hill, a prominent lawyer of 
his day, and Sarah (Bruce) Hill. He fitted for college 
at St. Mark’s School and was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1886 and from Harvard Law School in 1889. 
Although he practiced law in his native city until his 
death, it was as a historian and local antiquarian that 
he was best known. Probably no one has ever lived 
in Worcester who was so familiar with its history, with 
the careers and antecedents of its families and with its 
picturesque growth from a small shire town to a 
populous city. His collection of views of Worcester 
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and portraits of its citizens was really notable, being 
equalled by few other similar collections in the country. 
Thousands of negatives of pictures taken from the 
beginnings of local photography were all arranged in 
envelopes and indexed, providing a graphic history of 
high historic value. 

Mr. Hill possessed a remarkable technical ability in 
inlaying manuscripts, portraits and early prints, 
mounting them into volume form, and illuminating the 
page with lettering and design. His greatest work in 
this line was a series of twenty-six volumes on the 
beginnings of American transportation, which set is 
now preserved in the Harvard Business Library. A 
similar series relating to Lafayette’s Tour, in seven 
volumes, is in the Library of Congress and another, 
containing the Artemas Ward manuscripts, is in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society Library. Mr. Hill 
was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1901, and immediately manifested much interest in its 
work. He edited, most ably, the two volumes of the 
Society’s Transactions containing the Diary of Isaiah 
Thomas, and contributed to the Proceedings in 1910 a 
paper on “‘ Life at Harvard a Century Ago.” He also 
wrote occasional historical papers for the Worcester 
Historical Society and various Worcester publications. 
For twenty-three years he served as an auditor of this 
Society and in 1917 took charge of the arrangement and 
repair of the great collection of Stephen Salisbury 
manuscripts. To the officials of this Society, as to all 
others, he acted as an adviser in questions of local 
Worcester history, and placed freely at their service 
the resources of his own extensive collections. His 
place as a guide to students of Worcester history will 
certainly not be filled during the present generation. 

C. S. B. 


ROBERT HENDRE KELBY 


Robert Hendre Kelby was born in New York City, 
August 31, 1847 and died at his home at Freeport, 
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Long Island, August 25, 1927. He was of Scotch- 
Irish descent, the son of Thomas and Margaret 
Mathews Kelby. During the Civil War he enlisted 
in the United States Navy in 1864 at the age of eighteen 
and served during the remainder of the war. In 1868 
he became an assistant in the library of the New 
York Historical Society where his brother, William 
Kelby, was then assistant librarian and thus began 
upon a life work that was to last nearly sixty years. 
In 1893 he was elected assistant librarian and in 
1899 librarian. During his long connection with the 
Society, as Mr. Alexander J. Wall shows in his admir- 
able sketch of Mr. Kelby in the New York Historical 
Society Bulletin for January 1928, the number of 
volumes in the library increased from 25,000 volumes 
to over 150,000 volumes, and the funds from $15,300 to 
over $1,109,000. In this period, some of the most 
valuable collections were acquired and many important 
projects undertaken. The raising of the funds which 
resulted in the laying of the corner-stone of the new 
building in 1903 was chiefly due to his efforts, and for all 
time to come the Society will look back with gratitude 
to this modest custodian of its possessions whose 
appeals for support did not go unanswered. 

In 1921, at his own request, Mr. Kelby was relieved 
of his active duties and was elected Librarian Emeritus. 
During the last seven years of his life he was largely 
confined to his house as a result of a paralytic shock, 
but never did he lose the cheerfulness and humor 
which were outstanding elements in his character. Mr. 
Kelby was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1918, and was always much interested in aiding both 
its library and its librarian. C.S. B. 


WILLIAM PENDLETON PALMER 


William Pendleton Palmer died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 17, 1927. He was born in Pittsburgh, 
June 17, 1861, the son of James Stewart Palmer and 
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Eleanor Pendleton Mason. After graduating from 
the Pittsburgh Central High School, he entered into 
the steel business and rapidly gained advancement, 
being successively general sales agent of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, assistant to the president of that 
company, second vice-president of the Illinois Steel 
Company, general manager of the American Steel and 
Wire Company at the age of thirty-eight, and finally 
president of the latter company, which position he 
held until his death. For the last thirty years of his 
life he resided at Cleveland, where he was actively 
connected with many business organizations and local 
institutions. In 1898 he married Mary Boleyn Adams 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Palmer’s greatest interest outside of his business 
was the collecting of material relating to the Civil 
War, in which his father had taken an active par- 
ticipation as Captain of Company C of the 155th 
Pennsylvania volunteers. He gathered one of the 
most notable Civil War collections in the country, 
numbering over 35,000 pieces, and especially strong in 
Lincolniana, regimental histories and manuscripts. 
This collection he presented to the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, of which he had been elected 
President in 1913. As President, he aided the Society 
in every way, raising funds, securing members and 
giving generously of his own time and money. He 
always maintained an active interest in Worcester, the 
home of one of the branches of the American Steel and 
Wire Company. In 1908 he began on plans for a 
Worcester Industrial Museum which has turned out 
to be a remarkably comprehensive and valuable 
historical exhibit of the beginnings of the wire industry. 
He was elected to the Antiquarian Society in 1914 
and although he attended but few meetings, he was 
always interested in the progress of the Society and 
the growth of its library. C. 8. B. 
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GEORGE DOWNING 
A PURITAN POLITICIAN 


BY ALEXANDER McADIE 


Nore—This paper had its inception in the eloquent address of Mr. 
Hampton L. Carson, President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
on the Common Origin of the Middle Colonies, delivered here a year ago 
and published in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 37, April 13, 1927, pp. 43-62. He gave much credit to Edward Hyde, 
Earl o sone as the far-seeing statesman who prevailed upon the 
Dutch to relinquish claim to their flourishing settlement at New Amster- 
dam; and thus secured an unbroken stretch of English-speaking colonies, 
along the Atlantic. 

It occurred to me that one George Downing, acting of course under 
orders, must have had a good deal to do in his capacity as Ambassador at 
The Hague, in eg the Dutch, so that John DeWitt may have, out 
of sheer weariness, the more readily consented to the agreement whereby 
the English retained New York and the Dutch kept Surinam. Be that as 
it may, the career of Downing is so remarkable that a few words about him 
may not come amiss. 

I am indebted first of all to John Beresford’s excellent biography ‘The 
Godfather of Downing Street.”’ It isa model biography. Then I have 
read Sibley’s ‘Harvard Graduates’’ and F. L. Gay’s papers on the same. 
Finally I acknowledge with thanks the assistance of my fellow members 
Mr. H. W. Cunningham, Mr. Albert Matthews, Mr. Julius H. Tuttle and 
Mr. William C. Lane. 

The title “ A Puritan Politician” no doubt does injustice to the Puritans; 
for their virtues were many and their actions even when wrong were in 
accord with their conscience. Prof. 8. E. Morison has paid eloquent 
tribute to them; and a man like Downing cannot properly be classed as 
a Puritan. Also he repudiated in later life his early upbringing. Perhaps 
“Seventeenth Century Politican” would be more appropriate. 

There is a portrait of Sir George Downing in the possession of Mr. 
Frederic Winthrop, a member of this Society. 


HE Puritan practical politician whom we are 

about to mention, certainly knew how to prosper 
while holding official position. And he was not one 
who had been denied in early youth the benefit of a 
college education. He had learned his Latin in the 
classic shades across the Charles and what is more, he 
capitalized his knowledge. He wrote State papers in 
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sonorous terms, and on the other hand, knew without 
the aid of a dictionary what Their High Mightinesses, 
the Lords of the States-General (Statum Confxd- 
erati Belgii) meant when they addressed him as 
“Nobilissimo et Magnifico Domino Downing,” with 
additional Latin words signifying that said Domino 
was a most excellent and most serene Ambassador from 
the Lord Protector of England, Scotland and Hibernia, 
otherwise known as Oliver Cromwell. Diplomatic 
assurances of distinguished consideration are to be 
taken cum grano salis and we shall get a truer estimate 
of our man if we peep into the Diary of one Samuel 
Pepys—a Dairy which the author thought no one 
would ever decipher. There we find it written: 
“‘Downing is a perfidious rogue”’ and Pepys had good 
grounds for this judgment. 

This was the age of so-called great statesmen, al- 
though statesmanship then consisted essentially in 
trying to grab a neighbor’s territory and if the effort did 
not succeed, making a treaty of peace, which was to 
be broken at the earliest possible moment. The 
Cardinal of France, Richelieu, was passing from the 
center of the political stage; and Mazarin, Cromwell, 
Thurloe, Milton, Charles X of Sweden, John and 
Cornelius DeWitt, the Earl of Clarendon, Monk, 
Albermarle, and John Shaftesbury were crowding to 
the front. With all of these our Puritan politician 
doubtless walked and talked; and while the names of 
the English statesmen are not altogether forgotten, it 
is the name of the Puritan from overseas that is per- 
petuated in the street, which we regard as the nerve 
center of the British Empire, 10 Downing Street, the 
official home of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

At the first college commencement in our country, 
Harvard, 1642, nine young men were graduated. The 
Governor of the Colony addressed them as “young 
men of good hope’’; and doubtless believed what he 
said. Benjamin Woodbridge was first man in his 
class, because of his social standing, and George 
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Downing, nephew of the Governor, was second. 
Woodbridge returned to England and became a 
preacher of note, holding forth so vigorously that at 
times the authorities had to silence him. But through- 
out that period of heated religious controversy, his 
record is free from taint of personal gain or greed. 
Harvard need not blush for its first graduate. But as 
for the second man, we find his escutcheon tarnished 
by base betrayals of trust and a besetting sin, greed. 
After graduation, Sir George, as he was academically 
known (the period after graduation and previous to 
taking the master’s degree), read with the undergrad- 
uates at astipend of £4 per annum. After one year 
of this he left Cambridge and went to sea, first to the 
West Indies, then north to Newfoundland and finally 
to England. Eight years earlier he had left the 
motherland for New England. He joined the Puritan 
army and being ‘‘an able scholar of a ready wit and 
fluent utterance” (the words of his uncle) became 
preacher in Colonel Okey’s regiment of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s army. Who among those zealous Round- 
heads, accustomed to swing into battle with a psalm 
on their lips, could have foreseen that fifteen years 
later this same preacher, turning his coat, would 
betray and hand over to death the Colonel who had 
befriended, fed and clothed him, a young preacher 
from overseas, then so full of zeal for the Republican 
cause and incidentally keen for a distribution of loaves 
and fishes? 

When Cromwell marched into Scotland, 1648, 
Downing went along and through the good offices of 
the Governor of Newcastle, came under the Protec- 
tor’s notice. He was promoted to be Scout-master 
General of the Army of the Commonwealth. 

A year later Downing was sent by Cromwell with a 
letter to Louis XIV. Thus he met a kindred spirit, 
Jules Mazarin, in early life a swashbuckler, then an 
impecunious priest and later protégé and successor to 
Richelieu. Birds of a feather flock together; and as 
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France, Spain, England, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland and Austria were one and all carry- 
ing chips on their shoulders, these two worthies had 
ample opportunity to provoke, then to pacify and 
participate in the profits. The game of practical 
politics was played for all it was worth; and it was 
worth a great deal, for the puritan preacher and the 
astute Cardinal each accumulated tremendous fortunes. 
Money and estates gravitated their way. Yet Down- 
ing was constantly putting up a poor mouth to his 
Chief at home, and Thurloe had to sqeeze money by 
some means from the English exchequer. Downing 
wrote home that he was spending £500 a month. 
Possibly he did; but if so, a goodly portion of the 
amount went into his own pocket. Later Cromwell 
sent Downing to The Hague. His salary was now 
princely, yet soon came the piteous cry, ‘‘I am quite 
out of money; and am, Honorable Sir, your very humble 
faithful servant, G. Downing.” 

He was particularly instructed to watch Charles 
Stuart, son of the beheaded King. He did so and 
harried the exiled royalists in Holland as of yore he 
had in England. He persuaded DeWitt to order them 
to leave. He bribed one wretchedly poor Royalist to 
give a list of those in England still secretly favoring the 
Stuart cause. At the height of his power, in 1658, he 
came to a sudden pause. Oliver Cromwell had died at 
the beginning of September; and the English nation 
was weary of Parliamentary Government in name only. 
Downing, as Ambassador, had of course to go into 
mourning out of respect to the late Lord Protector. 
And one realizes how deep his grief was and how this 
follower and professor of the Republican principles 
sorrowed when he wrote, ‘“‘I endeavored to buy the 
mourning as cheap as possibly I could.” 

Richard Cromwell, son of the Lord Protector, was a 
man of peace. He knew the temper of the people and, 
in May 1659, stepped down and out, leaving Thurloe 
and friend Downing in perilous positions. Restora- 
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tion of King and Court was imminent. But Downing 
had cast an anchor to windward. By the simple 
process of double-dealing he had hounded some 
Royalists, yet given others (Charles included) an 
opportunity to escape. Going back to London, not 
knowing what would happen, he joined forces with 
Thurloe and went over to the Royalist cause. He 
secured an appointment in the Treasury. One of the 
clerks was Samuel Pepys. Downing returned to The 
Hague; and now confident that Monk with the Army 
and Montagu with the Fleet were going to uphold 
Charles, he fawned upon the near-King, and declared 
himself a victim of misplaced youthful confidence. 
‘‘He had in his youth,” so he said, ‘‘sucked in prin- 
ciples, that since, his reason had made him see were 
erroneous.” This is the earliest estimate we have of 
the value of a four years’ course at Harvard! He 
pleaded that he had never taken any oath against the 
King! Moreover if the King would pardon his past 
errors of judgment, he would work secretly with the 
Army where he had (so he said) considerable influence. 
Charles Stuart (now His Majesty Carolus Secundus) 
may or may not have applauded Downing’s remarks 
on the value of Harvard culture. Probably for other 
reasons he overlooked the past and remitted the sins 
of the humble petitioner. Now comes the thrill in 
this drama of fickle fortune. Charles the Second 
conferred knighthood on our George, who is now 
Domino Downing indeed. The explanation is sim- 
ple; both were practical politicians. £1000 changed 
hands. Rectitude was not of the essence of the 
contract. 

Shortly after the coronation, Knight Downing was 
sent back to The Hague as Envoy Extraordinary, and 
was to be paid on a royal warrant £5 per day and 
travel expenses. This was not all, for such further 
sums as might seem necessary for spy work and private 
services were authorized. The Knight knew what he 
was expected to do and lost no time in entrapping and 
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abducting illegally by force and arms his old Colonel, 
who had trusted him. Okey and two other Parlia- 
mentarians or regicides, as they were now called, were 
betrayed, kidnapped and hurried aboard a ship in 
Delft harbor; then transported secretly to the Tower, 
tried, condemned, and executed. Pepys, who was 
somewhat of a Cromwellian himself when the Protec- 
tor was alive, could not stomach this deed of Down- 
ing’s. He rated Downing as “an arrant villain and 
ingrate.’’ 

Trouble had been brewing for years between the 
Dutch and English Trading Companies. A Naviga- 
tion Act had been passed and treaties had been signed, 
but yet there was constant bickering; and Downing as 
the business man at The Hague had many a tilt with 
DeWitt. New Amsterdam was a thorn in the side of 
the English and Charles gave his brother a patent, 
covering the land from the west side of the Connecti- 
cut River to the east side of Delaware Bay, including 
Long Island. The Duke of York, later James II, 
sent Colonel Richard Nicolls over to oust the peppery 
Stuyvesant. New Amsterdam becomes New York, 
September 8, 1664, and its phlegmatic burghers try 
to speak English. The Treaty of Breda, July 31, 
1667, brings the war to an end; and the Dutch keep 
Surinam (Guiana), but let the English retain New 
York. Who persuaded the Dutch to do this, for they 
had the upper hand! Then another war, and in 
August 1673, the Dutch retake New York; and for a 
few months, the settlement is again Nieuwe Amster- 
dam; but the second treaty of Westminster, January 
1674, gives it back to the English who take possession, 
November 1674. 

Here is some of the correspondence between Down- 
ing and DeWitt. 

In the Frederick Lewis Gay Collection in the Har- 
vard College Library are several printed copies of the 
arguments between Downing and the States-General. 
Through the courtesy of that Library we produce some 
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specimen pages. In Downing’s Discourse, dated 
April 7, 1665, we find this interesting paragraph. 
Perhaps he is right in saying that it was the custom of 
English settlers to buy the land of the natives; but to 
most of us, it is news. He upbraids the Dutch thus: 


Moreover did not the last Governour of New-Amsterdam 
(so called) lately come with armed men to a certain English 
Town called West-Chester, within the bounds of the English 
Colonies, and where they had bought the land of the Natives 
(as is their Custome not to settle anywhere in those parts 
without first contracting with them) and by force compelled 
them to come under their obedience, and to pay them con- 
tributions, or else quit their dwellings in two months’ time, 
and named the place Oostdorp. 


The Dutch rejoinder seems rather personal: 


It is hard to say whether the said Envoy do faign the ig- 
norant or be so in effect . . . It would seem essential first of 
all for him [Downing] to specify these incursions and provoca- 
tions, for it appears to the States-General of the Netherlands 
that they resemble those with which the sheep was charged 
when drinking of the stream it was supposed to have troubled 
the waters to such an extent that the wolf which came to drink 
felt so incensed that he deemed it sufficient reason to kill and 
devour the lamb. He ought to have stated in what these 
incursions, etc. consisted. Hence we conclude that the 
troubles mentioned are imaginery . . . This possession of 
Holland dates back forty or fifty years that being the earliest 
time at which possession was claimed namely the city and 
forts of Nieuw Amsterdam over forty years, and that of the 
forts of Orainge and Aesopus over fifty years ago all with their 
bordering lands and district and according to this same title 
England holds and possesses Nieuw Engelant as we on our side 
hold the New Netherlands; and further as the lands are wild and 
rough and uninhabited and belong to no one in particular they 
become the possession of those who might first occupy them. 


On March 4, 1665, Charles declared war against the 
United Provinces. Both nations were at fault. ‘The 
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Dutch,” as John Beresford says in his comprehensive 
biography, ‘““The Godfather of Downing Street,” ‘‘ were 
at that time the most powerful nation in Europe for 
three simple reasons. They had sea-power, they had 
boundless wealth and they had a far higher level of 
intelligence and civilization than any other people.” 

There was bound to be a great sea fight between 
these two nations, each struggling for supremacy on 
the sea. On June 13, the fleets met off Southwold and 
the English, under the Duke of York, won a great 
victory. Downing left The Hague in August, although 
the Dutch had not molested him and Wicquefort says 
“he departed without paying his debts.” He re- 
mained in London in 1671, practically Secretary of 
the Treasury. He had a better grasp of the problems 
of national finance than most men and might be called 
Godfather of the Bank of England. The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street is now 234 years old, being 
organized twenty years later. He advocated a Na- 
tional Bank. Clarendon opposed Downing’s proposals, 
but the King favored them perhaps because the Bank 
would be under royal control. Downing was now one 
of the rich men of the Kingdom, drawing two princely 
salaries, getting large fees, and having a personal 
income of £20,000. About this time, he subscribed 
£5 English money to Harvard College. Perhaps 
another estimate of the value of a college education? 

We come now to the third Dutch war, 1671, pro- 
voked by King Charles. He sent Downing to The 
Hague to pick a quarrel. Downing went and was soon 
suffering from megalomania. Both the King and 
Clarendon had to rebuke him for not carrying out their 
orders. He seems also to have played the coward and 
started home. Perhaps he was wise in preferring to 
keep his skin in London, rather than leave it in Amster- 
dam, for the Dutch mob did not spare even their own, 
tearing Jan DeWitt to pieces. On reaching London, 
Downing was committed to the Tower and had time 
to reflect for six weeks. Released from the Tower, 
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he served the remaining eight years of his life as a 
member of Parliament and as Commissioner of Taxes, 
still drawing salary. 

He died July 1684. His will, a detailed document, 
carried little for charity and nothing for education. 
He forgot the struggling college overseas where he 
had in his youth ‘‘sucked in” erroneous principles. 
Ultimately the bulk of the money went for educational 
purposes in establishing Downing College, Cambridge 
University; but no thanks to Downing. Making full 
allowance for the times, and judging leniently, we 
must agree with Adams that he was a scoundrel. 
John Adams', always plain-spoken, refers to him as 
“this dog Downing.’”’ He never valued honor more 
than life. He was never valiant for truth. He was 
great only in a limited sense because he wrought much 
better than he knew, an unconscious instrument of 
fate in bringing about results which were for the good 
of many. But of true greatness there is little or no 
evidence. ‘‘For a man’s greatness,”’ says George 
Long in his translation of the Thoughts of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘lies not in wealth and station, as 
the vulgar believe, nor yet in his intellectual capacity, 
which is often associated with the meanest moral 
character, the most abject servility to those in high 
places, and arrogance to the poor and lowly; but a 
man’s true greatness lies in the consciousness of an 
honest purpose in life, founded on a just estimate of 
himself and everything else, a frequent self-examina- 
tion and a steady obedience to the rule which he 
knows to be right, without troubling himself, as the 
Emperor says he should not, about what others may 
think or say.” 


1 Publications Colonial Soc. of Mass.,"" vol. 17, p. 128. 
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THE BOOKBINDINGS OF JOHN RATCLIFF 
AND EDMUND RANGER, SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY BOSTON BOOKBINDERS 


BY THOMAS J. HOLMES 


A WHILE ago the William Gwinn Mather library 
acquired an ancient little book, in a morocco 
binding of unusual character of that class known to 
connoisseurs as ‘‘fine binding,’”’ having gold tooled 
finishing. It was of early Colonial workmanship 
apparently contemporary with the book. The title of 
the book is: A Call from Heaven. It was written by 
Increase Mather and was published in 1679. The 
copy was the author’s own. 

The binding competes with the Psalm book of 1651 
now in the New York Public Library for the distinction 
of being, so far as I know, the oldest gold tooled bind- 
ing that has come down to us from Colonial New Eng- 
land; the binding of that Psalm book being very 
probably of some years later date than its printing. 
Simple though the binding on A Call from Heaven is, 
it is a more ambitious piece of work, more highly 
decorated, than is the binding upon the Psalm book of 
1651. 

I wondered who had made this binding on Mather’s 
book. Bibliographers have a touching faith in im- 
prints which accepts the statement of an imprint, 
before, beyond and above any other sort of evidence. 
I had seen in various Boston imprints of this period, 
the words: ‘. . . sold by Edmund Ranger Book- 
binder.” It seemed there could be no question but 
that Edmund Ranger lived in Boston at this period 


= 
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and that he sold books and was a bookbinder. From 
other sources (consulted by G. E. Littlefield, Early 
Boston Booksellers pp. 87-88) it appears that Edmund 
Ranger was admitted a freeman of Boston in 1671, and 
that he bought a house in 1673. He established him- 
self as a bookseller, stationer and bookbinder and con- 
tinued his business until his death in the autumn of 
1705. Hisinclusive active dates then, were 1671-1705. 
He easily could have bound a book published in 1679, 
probably did bind it, I thought. 

I showed the book to Mr. Brigham. He suggested 
that we consult Mr. Wroth, librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library who was then studying colonial 
binding for the chapter on bindings in his Grolier 
Club book, The Colonial Printer. I sent him photo- 
graphs and a description. Mr. Wroth read the im- 
print of the book; it reads: ‘‘Boston, Printed by J. 
Foster, sold by John Ratcliff, 1679’’; and he instantly 
recalled from his reading in Littlefield (Early Boston 
Booksellers) that Ratcliff was a bookbinder. It 
seemed then perfectly logical to conclude that this 
copy, one of an edition published by Ratcliff himself, 
being in its original binding, must have been bound by 
its own bookbinder-publisher Ratcliff. 

Mr. Wroth’s reasoning is very convincing, but in the 
absence of proof he would not be conclusive. So, with 
gratitude to Mr. Wroth for his setting me on the right 
path (it is always half the journey to be put upon the 
right path), I set out to resolve the question one way or 
the other, with the probability thus far in favor of 
Ratcliff. 

There were other bookbinders in Boston before 
John Ratcliff. Some binder or binders bound the first 
edition of the Bay Psalm Book in 1640, and the other 
forty or fifty editions of books which were printed and 
published in Cambridge after the Bay Psalm Book and 
before the Indian Bible. There exists a record that 
John Sanders, bookbinder, took the freeman’s oath in 
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Boston in 1636', probably three years before any 
printing was done in Massachusetts. John Ratcliff 
came from England some twenty-five years after 
John Sanders, that is, Ratcliff came about 1661-1663, 
for the purpose of binding the Indian Bible. He comes 
to notice in history by his petition to the Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies in 1664 about the small 
pay he received for binding Eliot’s Indian Bible.’ 
Littlefield says that Ratcliff disappears from the 
records in 1682, and makes a guess that Ratcliff re- 
turned to England in that year, 1682. If Ratcliff bound 
this book it might bear evidence tending to indicate 
that it was completed before 1682. The binding 
indeed bears such evidence. 

There is an ink blot on the backboard lining of this 
book which is clearly an off-set from the blot made by 
Increase Mather’s pen on the opposite final blank verso 
when he wrote ‘8 sheets and 44’’—the exact quantity 
required per copy for the new edition—which indi- 
cates that the finished binding antedates the edition of 
1685. This blotted note, certainly in the author’s 
hand, is apparently contemporary with the manu- 
script changes made in preparing this copy for the 
printer of the 1685 edition. The changes agree with 
the text of that edition, and they are unmistakably in 
the hand of Increase Mather. The binding is not a 
re-binding; it is the original, and almost certainly was 
done in 1679 when the edition was issued—when its 
author’s interest and its bookbinder-publisher’s inter- 
est was at its highest. 

Ratcliff could have bound it; we have seen that it 


1] have taken this reference from the list of bookbinders given at the end of the Grolier 
Club Catalogue of Ornamental Leather Bookbindings Executed in America Prior to 1850 
Exhibited at the Grolier Club November 7 to 30,1907. John Sanders’s name occurs in the 
list of persons made free the 25th of May 1636, printed in the Records of the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay . . . Boston, 1853, vol. 1, p. 371. 

*Ratcliff’s letter is quoted in part in G. E. Littlefield Early Boston Booksellers, p. 95, 
and in the introduction to the Grolier Club Catalogue mentioned in Note 1 above. The 
whole letter is printed in Wilberforce Eames Bibliographic Notes on Eliot's Indian Bible, 
p. 15. and in James C. Pilling Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages, Washington, 
1891, pp. 141-42, 
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was most probably bound while he was still in Boston. 
Yet for anything we have so far proved, Edmund 
Ranger, who was John Ratcliff’s competitor in binding 
the books of Boston at this period, might have bound 
this Call from Heaven. Can we prove that Ratcliff 
bound this book and that Ranger did not? If we can 
establish any distinguishing criteria of technique 
between the bindings of the period we might by noting 
these distinctive characteristics compel the bindings 
themselves to add to the meagre stock of information 
which documentary sources yield, and so furnish a 
solution to our problem. 

Those who have observed bookbinders at work, 
have seen that each man directs his efforts towards 
an ideal—a concept high or low as it may be, which 
will be slightly different from the concept of any other 
man—and that he realizes his ideal in the exact degree 
of his skill. Thus an individuality stamps the product 
of each man which is characteristic of all his work. 
The observer could also note that the combined prod- 
ucts of a number of workmen under the direction of a 
master binder or a firm will have a strong family 
resemblance one piece with another. Therefore an 
individuality, good, bad, or indifferent, will characterize 
the bindings of one firm and distinguish them from 
the work of all other firms. There are peculiarities 
which mark the combined products of a given city; 
and even still more marked are those characteristics of 
craftsmanship which are distinguishable as national. 
Our problem now is to distinguish between the work of 
two individual bookbinders who worked in Boston in 
1679 or 1680. 

The character of the product of a craftsman’s hand 
is a distinguishable essential part of his personality. 
His craftsmanship, once developed, becomes un- 
changeable, inseparable from himself as are his habits, 
and as is the color of his eyes, the sound of his voice, 
the conformation of his features, the individuality of 
his step. 
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“‘If we could see one of those Indian Bibles which are 
still in the original binding,’’ I said to Mr. Brigham, 
“not any of those twenty copies which were bound in 
London! probably by or for Samuel Gellibrand? but 
those which were bound by John Ratcliff in Cambridge, 
or any other binding identified as by Ratcliff, we should 
be able to identify Ratcliff’s work on our copy of 
Increase Mather’s Call from Heaven; if Ratcliff bound 
it.” 

Mr. Brigham and I during the whole of one Sunday, 
ransacked the American Antiquarian Society’s library 


1 Wee haue ordered Mr. Vsher to present youer honors by the next shipp with 20 
Coppyes of the bible and as many of the Pslames if printed of before the shippes departure 
from hence.” From the letter of the Commissioners to the Corporation in England 
September 18, 1663. Quoted by Wilberforce Eames in his Bibliographic Notes on Eliot's 
Indian Bible, p. 15 and also printed in James C. Pilling Bibliography of the Algonquian 
Languages, p. 140. In the same place Mr. Eames continues: “ After the Indian version 
of the psalms in metre had been finished at the press, probably in November or December 
of the same year, it was appended to the bible, and the work was ready for binding. 
Twenty copies of the completed book in sheets were then sent to the Corporation in 
England, where some of them (or perhaps all) were bound uniformly in dark-blue 
morocco.” Mr. Eames might be willing to add: with gilt edges; as is mentioned in his 
description of the known individual copies. 

**The Corporation for New England paid Samuel Gellibrand, a London binder, £10, 
probably for the twenty copies of the Bible sent to England.”” Worthington C. Ford in 
The Boston Book Market . . . Boston, 1917, p. 43. This seems to be confirmed by an 
entry in the ledger of the Corporation, for the years 1653-1664, said to be in the State 
House at Trenton, N. J., which includes the item: “Cr., 21 July 1664: Binding Indian 
Bibles £10.”" Quoted on p. v. of the Preface to Some Correspondence Between the Governors 
and Treasurers of the New England Company in London and the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies in America . . . London, 1897. (Edited by John W. Ford, Governor 
of the New England Company.) Samuel Gellibrand then, it is reasonable to believe, 
received ten shillings a copy for his bindings on the Indian Bible, while John Ratcliff 
dealing with the Commissioners in New-England, received, according to his letter men- 
tioned in note 2, p. 33, only one-quarter of that sum, two shillings and sixpence per copy. 
Samuel Gellibrand (ca. 1618-1675) bookseller in London, (H. R. Plomer Dictionary of . . . 
Booksellers) probably son of Dr. Henry Gellibrand (1597-1636) mathematician, who 
had pronounced protestant leanings (see Dictionary National Biography), was doubtless 
the bookbinder just mentioned. That is, as Dr. Eames has suggested to us, Samuel 
Gellibrand “ probably employed some one to do binding for him.”” The following trifies 
may be worth adding to Plomer’s record: Samuel was a warden of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers beginning 8 July 1675. His last entry, on Ist October 1675, was 
made probably shortly before his death (see Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers, vol. III). He was named as sole executor of the will of “Samuel 
Thompson citizen and stationer of London, 25 August 1668, proved 9 November 1668.” 
Fifty pounds is left to Gellibrand for his pains. He was also named in the will of “‘Martin 
Simpson, minister of God’s Word, living in Hackney, Middlesex, 21 February 1664, 
proved 17 August 1665." ‘to my cousin Mr. Samuel Gellibrand four pounds and to his 
wife twenty shillings.” From Henry F. Waters “‘Genealogical Gleanings in England” 
printed in The New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. 49, 1895, p. 395, and 
vol. 48, 1894, p. 377. 
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for early Colonial bindings. We found some interest- 
ing specimens which I shall presently bring to your 
notice. Then Mr. Brigham drew my attention to a 
note printed in Sewall’s Diary, vol. II, p. 12* which 
Sewall wrote in his Commonplace Book dating its 
beginning. The note reads: ‘‘Samuel Sewall his 
Booke, Decemb. 29, 1677. Bound by Jno. Ratcliff.” 
The Commonplace Book itself is now in the keeping of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

With Sewall’s note in mind, I went, with A Call from 
Heaven in my pocket, to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, to beg of Mr. Tuttle the privilege of com- 
paring the binding with Ratcliff’s binding on Sewall’s 
Commonplace Book. I found that surely enough 
Sewall’s Commonplace Book, embodies in its binding 
the strongest resemblance with the binding on Increase 
Mather’s copy of A Call from Heaven. The tools used 
in the decoration of both bindings are identical, and the 
arrangement of the tools is similar in each; though, on 
A Call from Heaven the tool impressions are in gold 
leaf upon the rolled-grained morocco cover, while the 
tools on Sewall’s Commonplace Book are stamped in 
black (possibly candle soot, or a stain of iron and 
vinegar) on the reversed, rough, surface of its yellow 
calfskin cover. 

Using as a base of criteria the minute elements of the 
technique of these two bindings observable in their 
construction as well as in their decoration, I proceeded 
to identify other bindings which have come down to 
us from Ratcliff’s period. 

I have listed below six bindings of distinguished 
character which have thus been identified as the work 
of John Ratcliff. I omit mention of the Indian Bibles at 
this time for two reasons; the first one is because some 
copies of the Indian Bible have been repaired and even 
rebound though they have been reported as in the 
original binding; the second is because I have not as 
yet had opportunity to examine even one undisturbed 
unrestored original binding which has remained in good 
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SEWALL’s COMMONPLACE Book. 4to. 
Bound by John Ratcliff. 
See description No. 1. Reproduction is reduced. 
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enough state of preservation to stand as a representa- 
tive example of the work of John Ratcliff. I also omit 
mention of other ordinary edition bindings, usually of 
undecorated sheepskin, of which, from about 1661 to 
about 1682, Ratcliff must have produced many 
hundreds. The six bindings listed at the end of this 
paper embody those features of Ratcliff’s craftsman- 
ship which are characteristic of his style. 

Following these I have listed and described three 
bindings done by Edmund Ranger. 

John Ratcliff was a very good workman, but his skill 
was not of the highest. His work has a provincial 
crudity quite lacking in metropolitan refinement. He 
had been practicing his craft in Cambridge or in Boston 
for sixteen years when he bound Mather’s A Call from 
Heaven. The book can therefore fairly stand as an 
index to the general quality of his work. This is 
particularly true because the binding is not an ordinary 
edition binding of sheepskin. Its cover is of morocco, 
rarely used in the Colony. Its unusual character 
indicates that it was specially made, almost certainly 
for the purpose of a gift, calling forth the best efforts 
of the binder, to be presented by an admiring friend or 
kinsman to the author; unless the author himself had 
it bound. The binding possesses the quality of strength, 
but its technique is crude when compared with 
European work contemporary with it; in some respects 
when compared even with other Boston bindings of its 
period or a little later, as we shall show. 

The book is sewn two sheets with one thread, on 
three rawhide thongs sunken into grooves sawn into 
the folds of the back; all in the approved time-saving 
manner for cheap work, though this has pretentions 
to be an ambitious binding. Two only of the three 
thongs are laced through the boards—which are built 
up of paper, and are not the beech or oak boards then 
used on the commoner sheepskin bindings of the time 
and used in Boston for fully forty years later. The 
first and the last fly leaves are pasted down on the 
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front and the back boards. The morocco cover with 
grain rubbed down and polished, which may originally 
have been dark olive, is now deep rich brown. The 
book has been well preserved and apparently but little 
used. 

The cover decoration is satisfying in the simplicity 
of its conception but reveals a want of skill in applica- 
tion of the tools. A gilt line border of square dots 
executed with a line roll sawed into tiny segments, 
forms a panel on both sides of the book. Within each 
corner of the panels is an engraved tool impression of 
triangular outline, in gold. The design of the tool 
is formed with a spray having three branches each 
terminating at an angle point with a tiny imbricated 
bud; in the interstices between these three branches are 
four tiny scrolls. In the center of the panels on the 
sides is a four petaled fleuron; and across the back are 
five dotted lines dividing it into four panels. The 
edges of the boards are gold tooled with a roll of cat- 
tooth design. The edges of the book are cut solid, but 
not gilded, they are merely sprinkled with a reddish 
brown pigment now almost worn off or faded out. Edge 
gilding was not one of John Ratcliff’s accomplishments. 

The workmanship on the binding of this book was 
superficial throughout; not a single detail in all the 
processes of the work was performed with any real 
thoroughness or remarkable skill. The binder’s use 
of morocco and gold-tooling asks indulgence rather 
than invites admiration. The binding lacks precision 
in every part; the ‘“‘squares”’ of the boards—the edges 
of the boards which project beyond the body of the 
leaves of the book—are irregular and clumsy. They 
do not fit the book. The boards are soft and ill-made; 
and, as stated, they are attached to the book with two 
thongs only, while less ambitious bindings on small 
books of the period are frequently found, the boards of 
which are attached with three or four, sometimes with 
five, thongs or cords. The body of the book also is 
soft. It seems never to have been adequately pressed 
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INCREASE MatTuHer’s CALL From HEAVEN. 8vo. 
Bound by John Rateliff. 


See description No. 2. Reproduction is reduced. 
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or ‘‘beaten.”” The cover leather was crudely pared. 
The puckered, disturbed grain of the morocco cover 
attests that it was unskillfully drawn over the book. 
Crudely was it folded over the edges of the boards, and 
crudely folded in at the top and bottom of the back 
leaving a clumsy swelling at these two points. 

At the top and bottom edges of the book where the 
cover leather is thus crudely folded over, we look for 
‘“‘worked headbands” either of colored silk or linen 
thread, which usually add a touch of decoration and a 
little strength to the better grade of bindings; but on 
this ill-made example there were never any headbands. 
It is probably fair to deny to John Ratcliff the credit 
for having any skill to weave a headband. 

The tooling on the cover shows an understanding of 
the principles of the decoration of a simple binding, 
but the tool impressions on the sides are uneven in 
depth and are irregularly placed. They seem to have 
been scorched with too much heat. Conscious of the 
deficiency of his skill, the finisher has refrained from 
any attempt to tool the back. He has rolled five dotted 
lines across the back, thereby dividing it intofour panels 
which are otherwise devoid of ornament or lettering. 
It is doubtful whether lettering in gold was ever 
practiced in the Colony as early as the date of the 
binding of this book. We may dismiss the binding on 
A Call from Heaven as being an ambitious product of a 
workman of merely second rate skill. 

Let us now turn for a few moments from John Rat- 
cliff to examine the work of his competitor as exempli- 
fied in a modest binding in sprinkled calfskin which we 
find on a copy of Increase Mather’s Practical Truths 
Tending to Promote the Power of Godliness, Boston . . . 
Printed by Samuel Green upon Assignment of Samuel 
Sewall, 1682. The copy is owned by Mr. William G. 
Mather. 


1Samuel Willard’s Divinity, Boston 1726, the earliest folio printed in the Province, was 
probably the earliest gilt lettered binding made in New England. 
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The binder of this copy of Practical Truths, though 
in this example engaged on a comparatively simple 
binding in which he uses less expensive and less 
durable materials than we see in the binding on A 
Call from Heaven, nevertheless reveals his workmanship 
to have been of a superior, more refined order, his 
training more thorough, his command of his craft more 
able. Practical Truths is covered merely in sprinkled 
calfskin, probably home-grown; while A Call from 
Heaven appears in a dress of fine morocco, doubtless 
imported. 

On the Practical Truths, the boards are firm though 
they were built up of paper. They were originally 
attached with four cords; but now, through the decay 
of the cover leather and of the sewing cords the hinges 
have broken and the boards are detached from the 
joints. The board squares are neat, small, and are 
exactly parallel with the evenly trimmed edges of the 
book. And, most unusual of all, the edges of the 
leaves have been skilfully gilded. One of the two 
headbands was still clinging to the book when it came 
into our possession. The other, in the course of its 
history, had already been broken off. But it origi- 
nally possessed headbands worked in colored silk. 
The book itself is compact and solid. The cover 
leather was properly pared, fitted, and applied to the 
book. The leather was beautifully mottled with a 
brown stain sprinkled upon the whole cover. There 
was no gilt tooling on the sides; the decoration of the 
sides rested with restraint simply upon the variegated 
brown tints of the leather; the cover doubtless was 
oiled and waxed and polished. The edges of the 
boards carried a gilt roll ornament to blend its bril- 
liance with the gilt edges. But the chief decoration 
was in the full gilt back. Most of the back has now 
crumbled away but enough remains of the gilt finish- 
ing of the back to show that it was well designed and 
skillfully, brilliantly tooled. 


| 
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This was not the work of a binder with only a 
provincial training. This bright little binding, shining 
in its resplendence of polished leather and reflecting 
the glint of tooled and of burnished gold, was the work 
of a master of his craft. It is conceivable that this was 
the best example of bookbinding, that is, technically 
the most perfect example of binding, that had been 
produced in English America until that time. It 
equalled the excellent workmanship on the binding 
of those Indian Bibles which were bound in London by 
Samuel Gellibrand. I should expect to find that the 
creator of this binding had gained his knowledge and 
received his training in London. 

As before stated, Littlefield tells us that John 
Ratcliff left Boston in 1682, probably returning to 
England. (Early Boston Booksellers, pp. 95-96.) It 
is highly probable that this copy of Practical Truths, 
published in 1682, was bound after Ratcliff had left 
Boston. Certainly it embodies a very different type of 
technique than we can see exemplified in any bind- 
ing which can be attributed to Ratcliff. Whoever 
bound this copy of Practical Truths, Ratcliff certainly 
did not. 

Edmund Ranger was then working in Boston, his 
period of activity, as already noted, being 1671 to 
1705 (G. E. Littlefield, op. cit. pp. 87-88). No other 
binder is on record as being then in Boston. A crafts- 
man with the skill of him who made this binding on 
Practical Truths must certainly have compelled recog- 
nition and must have left his name somewhere on 
record. Therefore I attribute this piece of craftsman- 
ship to the hand of the only known binder of the 
period in Boston, other than Ratcliff; that is, to the 
hand of Edmund Ranger. 

The evidence before us, then, seems to indicate that 
John Ratcliff probably recorded his highest skill in his 
binding of Increase Mather’s copy of A Call from 
Heaven 1679, and that Edmund Ranger easily 
excelled him in a more modestly conceived but better 
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executed binding on the copy of Practical Truths 1682, 
here described. 

Ned Ward after his visit testifies that the hearts of 
the male inhabitants of Boston were hard; and John 
Dunton, the bookseller, found Bostonians niggardly. 
John Ratcliff earlier than either found Boston not 
more generous to one following his craft. The coming 
of competition when Edmund Ranger arrived probably 
added to Ratcliff’s difficulties. If John Ratcliff left 
Boston in 1682 to return to England, might it have 
been possible that the superior skill seen in the work of 
his younger competitor had something to do with 
Ratcliff’s leaving. It may have been the final blow in 
the causes of his retreat. 

The New York Public Library owns a sister copy of 
Increase Mather’s Practical Truths 1682, which was 
once owned by the author’s brother Nathaniel and 
later by the author’s grandson Mather Byles. That 
copy is in a binding most strikingly similar in tech- 
nique to the binding on William G. Mather’s copy. Its 
technique is quite different from that seen in any 
recognizable Ratcliff binding. It does distinctly im- 
press an observer as having the characteristics of the 
work attributable to Edmund Ranger. Yet, curiously, 
it has stamped in the corners of the front and back 
boards, the identical tool which John Ratcliff stamped 
in the center of the panel of his binding on the Mather 
library copy of A Call from Heaven. The New York 
Public Library copy of Practical Truths, bound prob- 
ably in 1682, was bound not by John Ratcliff but it was 
finished with John Ratcliff’s tools. 

Viewing this in the light of Littlefield’s statement 
that Ratcliff disappeared from the records in 1682 and 
possibly returned to England, it seems highly probable 
that Ratcliff on leaving Boston sold his tools to 
Ranger, perhaps under necessity, leaving Ranger 
the master in his field; a position he was destined 
to maintain almost undisputed for the next twenty 


years. 
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BOOKS BOUND BY JOHN RATCLIFF 


1. ComMOnpLACE Book; bound in yellow rough 
calfskin, decorated on the sides with a panel and a border, 
formed with single lines of square dots, having a diagonal line of 
of square dots at each corner connecting the panel with the 
border. Within the corners of the panel there is a fleuron of 
three buds, having a triangular outline (see plate). The 
edges of the boards are ornamented with a roll of cat-tooth 
design. The tooling is impressed in black throughout. The 
foredge was furnished with clasps, one of which is now missing. 
The book was well sewn with linen thread on three “raised 
bands”’; two folds or gatherings were sewn on one thread. 
The volume bears the inscription: ‘Samuel Sewall his Booke, 
Decemb. 29, 1677. Bound by Jno. Ratcliff.” It is now owned 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


2. CALL FROM HEAVEN, By INCREASE MaTHER, Boston 
1679; is a small 8vo. measuring 57% x 354 x 3g inches. It is 
bound in olive morocco, decorated in gold. On the sides there 
is a border line of square dots. In the center of the field with- 
in the border there is a flueron of four petals with a stem and 
with foliage of small scrolls on either side of the stem. In 
each corner of the field there is an impression of the triangular 
fleuron used on No. 1 (see plate). The roll on the edges of the 
boards and the dotted line roll—three of the four tools used, 
are the same as those used on No. 1. On Sewall’s Common- 
place Book the entire tooling is in black while on A Call from 
Heaven it is in gold leaf. The book is now owned by the Wil- 
liam Gwinn Mather Library and is more fully described in the 
text of the paper preceding this list. 


3. ACo.uxctTion of Tracts written by IncrEAsE MATHER; 
of various dates 1670 to 1680, bound in one volume and 
covered in black morocco finished with the same tools even to 
the edge roll, as were used on the binding of No. 1 and No 2, 
but the tools were impressed in blank in a design similar to 
that of No. 1; except that, to the four impressions of the fleuron 
within the panel at its corners, there is stamped an additional 
impression of the fleuron on the outside of the panel at its upper 
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and its lower ends. The book is a 4to. measuring 7 x 534 
inches. It includes all of Mather’s works before 1681 that 
were printed in quarto. That it was bound before 1681 is 
indicated by the fact that it does not include the first edition of 
Heaven’s Alarm which was printed in quarto and published in 
1681. The thirteen publications in this bound volume, which 
includes fifteen works with fifteen titles (two of the publica- 
tions contained two works in each) were probably brought to- 
gether by Cotton Mather, son of Increase Mather, and bound to 
his order. The manuscript list of contents on a slip pasted on 
the verso of the first title-page is in the hand of Cotton Mather. 
Above this slip is an inscription, Crescentius Matherus, written 
twice in a hand which Mr. Julius H. Tuttle has recently identi- 
fied as that of Samuel Mather, son of Cotton, indicating that 
the volume descended to him. In recent times the volume was 
owned by the late Sumner Hollingsworth of Boston and it is 
fully described by Mr. Tuttle including the binding and con- 
tents, in Samuel A. Green’s Second Supplementary List of 
Early American Imprints, pp. 38-42. It was sold at Sotheby’s 
on April 7th, 1925, and is now owned by the William G. Mather 
Library. 


4. Tue GENERAL Laws AND LIBERTIES OF THE Massa- 
CHUSETTS COLONY REVISED AND REPRINTED BY ORDER OF 


‘THE GENERAL Court . . . May 1672. CampBripGE, 


PRINTED BY SAMUEL GREEN FOR JOHN USHER OF Boston 1672. 
Bound with this is a later printed addition, the latest date con- 
tained in which is 1675. The book may have been bound 
about 1675-76; it is a small folio 634 x 104% inches, in its 
original binding of calfskin which has become hard as old 
vellum. Its color is a rich mellow brown, like the deep tone of 
old mahogany. It is in a fine state of preservation. The 
cover is decorated with lines and tools in blank, leaving them a 
deeper brown than the cover. There is on the sides a border 
of two lines, within which there is a panel of two lines having a 
flourish of tooling at the corners— a center flower with side 
foliage in a fan-shaped tool within the corner, and a conven- 
tionalized fleuron consisting of a floret supported with scrolls of 
foliage growing outwards from the corners. At the upper and 
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lower ends of the panels midway between the outer corner 
tools is an impression of the triangular fleuron of three buds 
which is used in Nos. 1, 2 and 3. In the center of the panel 
there is an impression of the outer corner tool. On either side 
of the center tool are impressed in gold the initials I S, which 
Mr. Brigham thinks may represent John Sherman. The 
edges of the boards are decorated with the same roll of cat- 
tooth design used on Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The foredge was 
furnished with two clasps, the upper one of which is now miss- 
ing, the lower one matches in shape the clasp on Sewall’s 
Commonplace Book and the simple design engraved on each is 
the same. The book was not sewn through the folds of the 
sections in the usual manner of book construction. The body 
of the book was pierced through the sides along its back mar- 
gins, and sewn through these holes with stitches of thread 
which penetrated the whole book, holding it entirely rigid. The 
boards were attached by four rawhide thongs laced into the 
boards. These thongs passed through holes which penetrated 
the book between the sewing stitches. The book therefore 
cannot be opened to the back. The boards and the book are 
“cut flush’’; that is, square at the foredge, the boards being 
even with the edges of the book and without any projecting 
squares. The structure of the binding is simple, even crude. 
It has lasted well because the leather was well prepared, 
probably with sumach; and perhaps because the book has been 
but very little used. It is now owned by the American 
Antiquarian Society. 


5. THe PsatMs . . .FOR THE USE . . . OF THE SAINTS 

. IN New-ENGLAND. PRINTED BY SAMUEL GREEN AT 
CAMBRIDG IN NEw-ENGLAND 1651. Though printed in 1651 I 
assign the binding of this book to John Ratcliff (who came to 
Boston not until about 1661) because it bears what seem to me 
to be unmistakable marks of Ratcliff’s technique in all the 
details of the binding. The book is bound in polished brown 
sheepskin (not in calfskin as stated by Mr. W. L. Andrews). 
It is decorated on both sides with a border consisting of a 
single outer line in gold and two inner lines in blank. At the 
center there is a small conventionalized fleuron in gold, on 
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either side of which there is stamped in gold the initials F B. 
At the foredge there are two brass clasps hinged with leather 
and lined with vellum. Each clasp is riveted on the hinge 
with a tiny iron rivet, having a tiny square brass burr on the 
inside of the clasp. The hinges are riveted to the board with 
one brass rivet through the board at each hinge. The counter- 
part of each clasp consists of a tiny iron bar held at either end 
with a fold of sheet brass which is inserted into the edge of the 
back board and riveted through. 

The book is in eight leaves to the section, and is sewn two 
sections with one thread upon two sawn-in sunken bands of 
cord. The boards are built up of paper and the cords are 
laced into the boards. No headbands were ever made on this 
book. The book is slightly rounded at the back but the for- 
edge is cut square. The edges were sprinkled with brown 
pigment. The squares of the boards are uneven, and the edges 
of the boards are not decorated in any manner. The work- 
manship was crude. The book has been well preserved and 
but little used. The leaves are clean as if just from the 
printer. It has been reproduced and briefly described by 
W. L. Andrews in Bibliopegy in the United States and it is 
described in Lawrence C. Wroth’s chapter on bookbinding in 
his Grolier Club book on American Printing. It is the Lenox- 
Maitland-Kalbfleisch copy now in the New York Public 
Library. 


6. THe Book or THE GENERAL LAWES AND LIBERTYES 
CONCERNING THE INHABITANTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS, 
CoLLEcTED OvuT OF THE RECORDS OF THE GENERAL COURT 
FOR THE SEVERAL YEARS WHEREIN THEY WERE MADE AND 
EsTaBLISHED. AND Now REVISED BY THE SAME COURT AND 
DISPOSED INTO AN ALPHABETICAL ORDER AND PUBLISHED 
BY THE SAME AUTHORITY IN THE GENERAL CourT HOLDEN AT 
Boston In May 1640 . . . CAMBRIDGE, PRINTED ACCORDING 
TO ORDER OF THE GENERAL Court 1660. 

A ms. note in the volume states: This is supposed to be the 
oldest edition extant. A previous edition was printed in 1648 
but none of the copies are now known to be in existence. Bound 
with this are Several Laws and Orders . . . Printed in 1663; 


Book OF THE GENERAL LAWES AND LIBERTYES 1660-68. Folio. 
Bound by John Ratcliff. 


See description No. 6. Reproduction is reduced. 
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also those printed in 1664, in 1665, in 1666, and in 1668. (The 
last item is not perfect; it lacks all after p. 18.) The fly leaf 
at the front bears the inscription: Edward Rawson his booke, in 
the same hand as that in which the signature occurs on the 
title-page. 

The book is a small folio measuring 634 x 10144 x )% inches, 
in its original binding of smooth brown morocco. The leather 
apparently was poorly prepared and not well grained, being 
possibly home-grown and not imported. The surface of the 
cover in some places has now become abraded. It was bound 
most probably shortly after the date of the latest addition to 
the volume, that is, about 1668-69. This would bring it well 
within Ratcliff’s period and before Ranger’s. I ascribe the 
binding to Ratcliff; and there is more than the probable date 
of the binding on which to base the ascription to Ratcliff. We 
cannot point to a repetition of the engraved tools that were 
used on Nos. 1, 2,3,4. The design of the tools on this binding 
are different in detail from those tools. But it is not reason- 
able to suppose that even a Colonial binder in his most re- 
stricted days would impoverish his work and diminish its 
interest by condemning it to the monotony of one, two, or 
even three corner tools. Ratcliff must have had at least a 
small variety of finishing tools. 

Though different in detail from the few tools in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, identified as having been used by Ratcliff, the tools on this 
binding (No. 6) are nevertheless very similar to those in feeling. 
They are tools which Ratcliff would select and would like to 
use; and they are used in the manner he would use them. 

The decoration of the binding, tooled in blank throughout, 
consists of a three line border on the sides, with a panel of 
similar three lines, within the border. A two-line crease spans 
the back in the positions of five bands, dividing the back in six 
panels. At the corners of the panel on the sides there is a 
flourish of tool impressions—within the corners is a convention- 
alized fan; while growing outwards from the corners there is a 
fleuron consisting of a floret supported with small scrolls of 
conventionalized foliage. This fleuron, used at the outer 
corners, is impressed also in the center of the panel. The 
edges of the boards bear no finishing whatever. 
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But the ascription of this binding to the hand of John Rat- 
cliff rests not on any element in its decoration. It is the detail 
of the construction of the binding which reveals a striking 
similarity to the technique employed in the binding on The 
General Laws of 1672 (described under No. 4) and it is this 
similarity of structure upon which I base the ascription of the 
binding to John Ratcliff. The volume is now owned by the 
American Antiquarian Society. 


BOOKS BOUND BY EDMUND RANGER 


1. Practica, TruTHS TENDING TO PROMOTE THE POWER 
or GopLiness . . . BY INcREASE MaTHER. Boston... . 
PRINTED BY SAMUEL GREEN UPON ASSIGNMENT OF SAMUEL 
SEWALL 1682. The book is a small 8vo. measuring 5} x 334 x 
7s. It is bound in sprinkled calfskin, with gilt tooled back 
having two gilt lines and a dotted gilt line on either side of the 
four raised bands; and a gilt fleuron ornamenting each of the 
five panels of the back into which the four bands divide it. 
The sides have no other ornament than the mottling of the 
leather. A gilt ornamental zigzag roll decorates the edges of 
the boards. The edges of the book were skillfully gilded; and a 
colored silk headband gave a sense of finish to the “caps” at 
the turnover of the cover at the top and the bottom edge of 
the back where it meets the edges of the book. The book was 
well sewn with linen thread upon four raised bands of cord; 
two folds or gatherings were sewn on one thread. The boards 
were built up of paper and were well made (possibly imported). 
The boards were attached to the book by the lacing-in of the 
four bands, each band being laced into three holes punched 
through the board. The copy is now owned by the William 
Gwinn Mather Library and is more fully described in the text 
of the paper preceding this list. 


2. Practica TrutTus . . . asister copy of the preceding; 
bound in brown sprinkled calfskin now badly pitted with 
decay probably as a result of acid in the sprinkling stain. 
The covers of the book are finished with a gilt roll border, and a 
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gilt tool repeated in each corner within the border on the sides. 
The same gilt roll used in the border spans the back on either 
side of the four raised bands upon which the book is sewn. The 
pasted-down board linings are of combed marble paper, with 
the inner edges of the marble paper forming a stub which is 
folded around and sewn with the first and last signature. The 
fly leaves are the blank outside leaf of the first and the last 
signature. There were no marble fly leaves. The edges of 
the book are gilded. It was probably a presentation copy. 
On the recto of the blank leaf Al are four lines of manuscript 
errata in the hand of Increase Mather. There were originally 
five lines, but the second line has been crossed out apparently 
with Mather’s pen. The autograph of the author’s brother 
Nathaniglis Matheri Liber 1682 on the title-page, seems to 
indicate that the binding was done that year, the year in 
which the book was published. The title-page also contains 
the autograph of the author’s grandson [Mather] Byles. 

The tool impressed in the corners of each of the sides was 
previously owned by John Ratcliff and was stamped by him in 
the center of his binding on Mather’s Call from Heaven de- 
scribed under No. 2 in the list above of the bindings of John 
Ratcliff. See our note concerning this succession of owner- 
ship at the end of the paper preceding the present lists of 
binding by Ratcliff and Ranger. The copy of Practical 
Truths here described is owned by the New York Public 
Library. 


3. Samuet SEWALL’s Sermon Nore Book, from Thursday 
May 3, 1688, to October 12, 1692. The book is a small 8vo. 
containing 160 leaves folded in ten sections of sixteen leaves 
each. The sections were sewn all along on three rawhide 
thongs. The thongs were sunken into saw marks across the 
back, and they were laced into the boards which were built up 
of paper. The boards were left unlined and no headbands were 
worked upon the book. The binding was designed to be very 
simple and inexpensive. The cover is of brown sheepskin, 
sprinkled, probably with a stain of copperas. There is no 
gilt tooling upon the cover. It is finished merely with border 
creases of double lines in blank on the sides, and with blank two 
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line creases across the back in the positions of bands. The 


* creasing tool used on the back was narrower than that used 


on the borders of the sides. The edges of the boards are tooled 
in blank with the same zigzag roll as was used in gold upon the 
edges of the boards on Practical Truths No. 1 above. The 
edges of the book were sprinkled probably with burnt ochre. 
The date of the beginning of the book indicates that the bind- 
ing was completed before May 3, 1688. The book is in an 
excellent state of preservation. It is now in the Boston Public 
Library. 
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WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE? 


BY CHARLES G. WASHBURN 


O* May 20, 1925, it chanced that I was present, in 
an official capacity, at the celebration, in the City 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the ‘‘ Mecklen- 
berg Resolution” which contained a “ Declaration of 
Independence” made, it was claimed, more than a 
year before that of the Congress of July 4, 1776. 

Those interested in the Charlotte Convention de- 
clared ‘‘that the cause of Boston was the cause of all”’ 
and an order was issued to each Captain’s Company in 
the County of Mecklenburg to elect two persons to 
compose a delegation to meet in Charlotte on May 19, 
1775, to devise ways and means to aid and assist their 
suffering brethren in Boston. By an interesting coin- 
cidence on that day, it is said, official news of the Battle 
of Lexington, which occurred on the 19th day of the 
preceding month arrived by express. Of the five 
resolutions adopted by the Convention, I will quote 
the third which runs as follows: 


3. Resolved that we do hereby declare ourselves a free and 
independent people, are and of right ought to be, a sovereign 
and self-governing association, under the control of no power 
other than that of our God and of the General Government of 
the Congress; to the maintenance of which independence, we 
solemnly pledge to each other our mutual co-operation, our 
lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 


Since the declaration was first brought to the atten- 
tion of the public in 1819, a lively discussion, at times 
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acrimonious, has arisen as to its authenticity. Con- 
cerning this I need express no opinion but content my- 
self with introducing some correspondence on the 
subject between John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams wrote to Thomas Jefferson from Quincy 
on 22 June, 1819: 


May I enclose you one of the greatest curiosities and one of 
the deepest mysteries that ever occurred to me? It is in the 
Essex Register of June 5th, 1819. It is entitled the Raleigh 
Register Declaration of Independence. How is it possible that 
this paper should have been concealed from me to this day? 
Had it been communicated to me in the time of it, I know, if 
you do not know, that it would have been printed in every 
whig newspaper upon this continent. You know, that if I 
had possessed it, I would have made the hall of Congress echo 
and reécho with it fifteen months before your Declaration of 
Independence. What a poor, ignorant, malicious, short- 
sighted, crapulous mass is Tom Paine’s ‘Common Sense,” in 
comparison with this paper! Had I known it, I would have 
commented upon it, from the day you entered Congress till 
the fourth of July, 1776. The genuine sense of America at 
that moment was never so well expressed before, nor since. 
Richard Caswell, William Hooper, and Joseph Hewes, the 
then representatives of North Carolina in Congress, you knew 
as well as I, and you know that the unanimity of the States 
finally depended on the vote of Joseph Hewes, and was finally 
determined by him. And yet history is to ascribe the Ameri- 
can Revolution to Thomas Paine! Sat verbum sapienti. 


In his reply to Mr. Adams dated Monticello, July 
9, 1819, Mr. Jefferson wrote: 


But what has attracted my peculiar notice, is the paper 
from Mecklenburg county, of North Carolina, published in the 
Essex Register, which you were so kind as to enclose in your 
last, of June the 22d. And you seem to think it genuine. I 
believe it spurious. I deem it to be a very unjustifiable quiz, 
like that of the volcano, so minutely related to us as having 
broken out in North Carolina, some half a dozen years ago, 
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in that part of the country, and perhaps in that very county 
of Mecklenburg, for I do not remember its precise locality. 
If this paper be really taken from the Raleigh Register, as 
quoted, I wonder it should have escaped Ritchie, who culls 
what is good from every paper, as the bee from every flower; 
and the National Intelligencer, too, which is edited by a 
North Carolinian; and that the fire should blaze out all at once 
in Essex, one thousand miles from where the spark is said to 
have fallen. But if really taken from the Raleigh Register, 
who is the narrator, and is the name subscribed real, or is it 
fictious as the paper itself? It appeals, too, to an original 
book, which is burnt, to Mr. Alexander, who is dead, to a joint 
letter from Caswell, Hughes, and Hooper, all dead, to a copy 
sent to the dead Caswell, and another sent to Doctor William- 
son, now probably dead, whose memory did not recollect, 
in the history he has written of North Carolina, this gigantic 
step of its county of Mecklenburg. Horry, too, is silent in 
his history of Marion, whose scene of action was the country 
bordering on Mecklenburg. Ramsay, Marshall, Jones, Girar- 
din, Wirt, historians of the adjacent States, all silent. When 
Mr. Henry’s resolutions, far short of independence, flew like 
lightning through every paper, and kindled both sides of the 
Atlantic, this flaming declaration of the same date, of the 
independence of Mecklenburg county of North Carolina, ab- 
solving it from the British allegiance, and abjuring all political 
connection with that nation, although sent to Congress too, is 
never heard of. It is not known even a twelve month after, 
when a similar proposition is first made in that body. Armed 
with this bold example, would not you have addressed our timid 
brethren in peals of thunder on their tardy fears? Would not 
every advocate of independence have rung the glories of 
Mecklenburg county in North Carolina, in the ears of the 
doubting Dickinson and others, who hung so heavily on us? 
Yet the example of independent Mecklenburg county, in North 
Carolina, was never once quoted. The paper speaks, too, of 
the continued exertions of their delegation (Caswell, Hooper, 
Hughes) “‘in the cause of liberty and independence.” Now you 
remember as well as I do, that we had not a greater tory in 
Congress than Hooper; that Hughes was very wavering, some- 
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times firm, sometimes feeble, according as the day was clear or 
cloudy; that Caswell, indeed, was a good whig, and kept these 
gentlemen to the notch, while he was present; but that he left 
us soon, and their line of conduct became then uncertain until 
Penn came, who fixed Hughes and the vote of the State. I 
must not be understood as suggesting any doubtfulness in the 
State of North Carolina. No State was more fixed or forward. 
Nor do I affirm, positively, that this paper is a fabrication; 
because the proof of a negative can only be presumptive. But 
I shall believe it such until positive and solemn proof of its 
authenticity be produced. And if the name of McKnitt be 
real, and not a part of the fabrication, it needs a vindication by 
the production of such proof. For the present, I must be an 
unbeliever in the apocryphal gospel. 


John Adams wrote to William Bentley from Quincy 
on 15th July, 1819: 


A few weeks ago I received an Essex Register, containing 
resolutions of independence by a county in North Carolina, 
fifteen months before the resolution of independence in Con- 
gress. I was struck with so much astonishment on reading 
this document, that I could not help inclosing it immediately 
to Mr. Jefferson, who must have seen it, in the time of it, for 
he has copied the spirit, the sense, and the expressions of it 
verbatim, into his Declaration of the 4th of July, 1776. Had 
I seen that declaration at the time of it, it should have been 
printed in every whig newspaper on this continent. Its total 
concealment from me is a mystery, which can be unriddled 
only by the timidity of the delegates in Congress from North 
Carolina, by the influence of Quakers and proprietary gentle- 
men in Pennsylvania, the remaining art and power of toryism 
throughout the continent at that time. That declaration 
would have had more effect than Tom Paine’s “Common 
Sense,” which appeared so long after it. I pray you to inter- 
cede with the printers to transmit me half a dozen copies of 
that Register, which contains it, and I will immediately trans- 
mit the money for them, whatever they may cost. That paper 
must be more universally made known to the present and 


future generation. 
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One day in looking over the World’s Almanac, that 
invaluable ‘‘Source Book” for amateur historians, my 
eye fell upon the following note: ‘‘The earliest known 
attempt in the American Colonies of a Declaration of 
Independence was at a town meeting at Mendon, 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, in 1773.”’ This, 
you will observe, antedated the alleged date of the 
Mecklenburg declaration by more than two years. My 
curiosity being aroused and my doubts as well, I 
examined the record of the action taken at Mendon. 
The second article of the warrant for a town meeting to 
be held February 10, 1773, was as follows: 


To see what the town will act relative to the letter, dated 
Nov. 20, 1772, of correspondence from the Town of Boston to 
this town (of Mendon) showing in sundry respects where sundry 
of our invaluable charter rights and privileges were infringed 
upon by sundry late acts of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
imposing duties or taxation on the Colonists in America and 
the Province or Colony of the Massachusetts Bay in particular. 


It was voted to appoint a Committee of seven to 
consider the matter and report at an adjourned meet- 
ing. The Committee reported on March 1, 1773, a 
resolution consisting of nineteen sections, not in any 
sense a declaration of independence but a declaration of 
rights and grievances. Believing that human nature 
then was very much what it is now and that the dis- 
position of the committee in expressing its views would 
be to go along the lines of least resistance, I rather 
assumed that this resolution would be found to be a 
paraphrase of the declarations contained in the letter 
of Correspondence from the Town of Boston. I cannot 
refer to all the sections, but only to the following: 


1. Resolved that all men have naturally an equal right to 
life, liberty and property. 

2. That all just and lawful government must necessarily 
originate in the consent of the people. 


— 
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3. Resolved that introducing and quartering standing 
armies in a free country in times of peace without the consent 
of the people is a violation of their rights as free men. 


These three are sufficient for my present purpose. 
The nine sections of the resolution were adopted and 
also a tenth, which ran as follows: 


Resolved that the representative of this town be instructed to 
use his utmost endeavors in a Constitutional manner, for the 
redress of the aforementioned grievances and that he in no wise 
consent to the giving up of our rights whether derived to us by 
nature or by compact or agreement. 


In order to substantiate my theory it was, of course, 
necessary to examine the letter sent to Mendon by the 
Committee of Correspondence in Boston. 

The so-called letter was, in fact, a pamphlet, no 
doubt familiar to all of you, issued to the Town of 
Boston, as the result of a Town Meeting held on 
Wednesday, October 28, 1772, at which a Committee 
consisting of James Otis, Samuel Adams, Dr. Joseph 
Warren, Dr. Benjamin Church and others was ap- 
pointed to report to the Town, as soon as may be, as a 
Committee of Correspondence 


to state the rights of the Colonists and of this Province in 
particular, as men, as Christians and as subjects, to communi- 
cate and publish the same to several towns in this Province and 
to the world as the sense of the Town, with the infringements 
and violations thereof that have been made or from time to 
time may be made; also requesting of each Town a free com- 
munication of their sentiments on this subject. 


The meeting finally assembled in Faneuil Hall on 
Friday, November 30, 1772, to hear the report of the 
Committee. John Hancock was the moderator. The 
Chairman of the Committee, James Otis, made the 
report which was in three parts. 


First. A statement of the rights of the Colonies and of this 
Province in particular. This was considered by Samuel 
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Adams, and the first one he mentioned was, A right to life, 
liberty and property. A natural right. 

Then came the Second part— 

A declaration of violation of these rights, by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, and then the Third part— 

A letter of correspondence to the other towns by Benjamin 
Church. 


Every one of the grievances noticed in the Mendon 
resolution is found in the pamphlet of the Committee 
of Correspondence. The first point made by Samuel 
Adams is that man has the right to life, liberty and 
property. A natural right. The first section of the 
Mendon resolution is ‘Resolved that all men have 
naturally an equal right to life, liberty and property.” 

Now follow on to the recital of grievances in the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1774 and in the declaration of 
independence adopted on July 4, 1776. Note the first 
declaration: 


We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are 
created equal. That they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights 
Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


These declarations are found in almost exactly these 
words in the pamphlet of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence in the replies made by the towns; also in the 
Declaration of Independence and some of them even in 
the Constitution of the United States. I turned to the 
records of another and smaller town, feeling certain 
that I would find there some reference to this subject 
and I was not disappointed. The action was not as 
elaborate or as definite as that taken by the Town of 
Mendon, but it appears that at a Town meeting held 
in March, 1773, seven days after the Mendon Com- 
mittee had reported, which was adjourned to May 17, 
1773, a so-called ‘‘Committee of Rights” reported, 
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favoring, in substance, a loyal remonstrance and 
petition to the King, containing an enumeration of 
grievances and praying for their removal and that all 
acts and ministerial proceedings that might be un- 
constitutional and anti-commercial might cease, and 
was further of opinion that a proper correspondency of 
towns and colonies would be both salutory and 
necessary to the end that in a Constitutional way, with 
a proper dependence on Him who has the hearts of all 
men at his disposal, we may obtain 


the full enjoyment of all our rights and privileges, civil and 
religious, and of having that love and harmony subsist between 
Great Britain and her Colonies which may make both to enjoy 
and seek each others prosperity. 

And as to our rights and privileges with the infringements 
on the same, we look upon it that they are truly and well 
stated by the Committee of the Town of Boston, to whom we 
return our thanks for the early and persevering method taken 
in Constitutional ways for the support of the same. 


There is no suggestion here of any desire for inde- 
pendence, but only that ‘“‘love and harmony”’ may sub- 
sist between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

I cannot dwell upon this interesting subject further, 
but I make the suggestion, not altogether new and 
perhaps not generally accepted, that Thomas Jefferson, 
in the Declaration, in enumerating the grievances 
under which our countrymen were then suffering, 
simply gave utterance to the common expressions, 
the common aspirations of the people. I am not 
seeking to depreciate in any way the great gifts of 
Thomas Jefferson, but merely to point out that the 
Declaration of Independence was the culmination of 
the thought of years which finally took form in some 
generally accepted expressions which Jefferson skill- 
fully embodied in the ‘‘ Declaration.” 

In the Continental Congress, Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, made a motion on June 17, 1776 declaring for 
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Independence. It was seconded by John Adams. A 
committee was appointed to consider the matter, 
composed of Jefferson, John Adams, Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, Robert R. Livingston. 

Adams gives the following interesting account in his 
letter to Timothy Pickering of August 6, 1822, of a 
conversation he had with Jefferson as to who should 
draught the declaration: 


Jefferson proposed to me to make the draught. I said, 
“T will not.” “You should doit.” “Oh, no.” “Why will you 
not? You ought to do it.” “I will not.” “Why?” “Rea- 
sons enough.”’ “What can be your reasons?” “Reason first. 
You are a Virginian, and a Virginian ought to appear at 
the head of this business. Reason second. I am obnoxious, 
suspected, and unpopular. You are very much otherwise. 

“Reason third. You can write ten times better than I can.”’ 
“Well,” said Jefferson, “if you are decided, I will do as well 
asI can.” “Very well; when you have drawn it up, we will 
have a meeting.” 


John Adams goes on to say, 


As you justly observe, there is not an idea in it but what 
had been hackneyed in Congress for two years before. The 
substance of it is contained in the declaration of rights and the 
violation of those rights, in the Journals of Congress, in 1774. 
Indeed, the essence of it is contained in a pamphlet, voted and 
printed in the town of Boston, before the first Congress met, 
composed by James Otis, as I suppose, in one of his lucid 
intervals, and pruned and polished »y Samuel Adams... . 
The instrument was reported, as I believe, in Jefferson’s hand- 
writing as he first drew it. Congress cut off about a quarter of 
it, as I expected they would, but they obliterated some of the 
best of it, and left all that was exceptionable, if anything in 
it was. I have long wondered that the original draught has 
not been published. I suppose the reason is, the vehement 
philippic against negro slavery. 


Similarly the Constitution of the United States was 
not, as Gladstone once said, ““The most wonderful work 
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struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man, but the result of a slow and painful evolution of 
thought stimulated by grim necessity. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 


Such is the method of growth in nature and such 
must be the method of enduring progress in the 
affairs of men. You may recall the conversation in 
Dickens’ fascinating novel, ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities,” 
between Defarge and his wife, of cruel heart and 
relentless purpose, in which Defarge, inclining to 
repine over the slow approach of the French Revolu- 
tion, said to her in a moment of depression: 


“Tt is a long time.” ~“‘It is a long time,” repeated his wife, 
“and when is it not a long time, it is the rule.” 

“Tt does not take a long time to strike a man with 
lightning,”’ Defarge ventured to reply. 

“How long,” demanded Madam, composedly, “does it take 
to make and store the lightning, tell me?”’ 

“Tt does not take long,”’ said Madam, “‘for an earthquake 
to swallow a town. ‘Tell me how long it takes to prepare the 
earthquake? But when it is ready, it takes place and grinds 
to pieces everything before it.” 


It took a long time to prepare for American Inde- 
pendence. It was a painful and slow process to make 
a nation out of a conglomeration of independent states, 
a process not fully completed until the surrender of 
Lee to Grant at Appomatox, but once accomplished 
has made us the greatest among the nations of the 
world. 


It has been demonstrated, I think, that the Com- 
mittee of Safety in Boston was responsible for the 
action of the New England towns in enumerating their 
grievances and demanding their redress. What was 
behind the Committee of Safety? The Town Meeting 
of Boston. Who was behind the Town Meeting? 
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Samuel Adams. His was the uncompromising and 
iron will which turned every event to the advantage of 
the revolting Colonists. The conviction that the 
independence of the Province must be asserted took 
root among the people very slowly. 

Not one of the American Agents in England 
imagined that the Colonies would think of disputing 
the Stamp Act at the point of the sword, and even Otis 
said, ‘‘It is our duty to submit.”’ In the instructions 
to one of our agents is found the expression: ‘‘We 
shall ever pray that our sovereign and his posterity 
may reign in British America ‘till time shall be no 
more.’ ”’ But Sam Adams was relentless. His goal 
from the first, when he was almost alone, had been 
complete independence. 

When it came to ratifying the Federal Constitution 
of 1787 to succeed the impotent confederation of 
states, it also proved to be a slow and tortuous process. 
Less than one-twentieth of the population voted in the 
election of representatives to the ratifying conventions. 
The vote of eighteen men, ten in Massachusetts, six 
in Virginia and two in New York would have defeated 
it. In the Convention held in Boston in January, 
1788, to consider its adoption by Massachusetts, the 
vote in the affirmative was 187 and in the negative 168. 
Nothing but its adoption, in an hesitating and doubt- 
ful spirit, to be sure, saved the country from utter 
ruin. 

The Boston Gazette of January 28, 1788, contains 
the following fable in verse which pretty clearly 
expresses the state of mind of many of the people at 
that time: 


A Fox closely pursu’d, tho’t it prudent and meet 
To a Bramble for refuge, all in haste to retreat; 
He enter’d the covert, but entering he found, 
That briars and thorns did on all sides abound 
And that tho’ he was safe, yet he never could stir, 
But his sides they would wound, or tear off his fur. 
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He shrugg’d up his shoulders, but would not complain, 
To repine at small evils (quoth Reynard) is vain; 

That no bliss is perfect I very well know, 

But from the same source good and evil both flow; 
And full sorely my skin, though these briars may rend, 
Yet they keep off the dogs, and my life will defend. 

For the sake of the good, then, let evil be borne, 

For each sweet has its bitter, each bramble its thorn. 


Returning to the main topic, may I venture to put 
to this learned body a rhetorical question? If the 
person to whom the germinal principle attaches should 
be considered the father—is not Samuel Adams 
entitled to the distinction of being called the Father of 
his Country and would the fame of Washington, a 
late convert to independence, suffer in the least if he 
were to be hailed as Savior of his Country? And 
may not we more accurately, giving due credit to 
Locke and Hooker, attribute to the Committee of 
Correspondence in Boston the authorship of cer- 
tain phrases and principles in the Declaration of 
Independence and do homage to Jefferson as the 
accomplished editor, or, as he once put it, ‘‘the 
draughtsman” of that immortal instrument. 
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CHECKLIST OF MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AND VERMONT ALMANACS 


COMPILED BY CHARLES L. NICHOLS 


MAINE ALMANACS 
1787=1850 


Norse. The location of only one copy of each almanac is given, 
preference being given to the copy located in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. More than one location, however, is given for 
eighteenth century almanacs, as well as for the rare issues. Abbrevia- 
tions used are for the Library of Congress, Longfellow House in Portland, 
Harvard College Library, E. 8. Phelps’ collection, Boston Public Library, 
Maine Historical Society, Maine State Library, New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society, and the New York Historical Society. 


1787 
Weatherwise’s Almanack, for the year of Christian Aera, 
1787...Portland: Printed by Thomas B. Wait, in Middle- 
Street. 


Copies: AAS. LC. L. 
“The very first almanack calculated for the meridian of Portland” 


Cumberland Gazette, November 17, 1786. 


1788 
The York, Cumberland & Lincoln Almanack, for. ..1788. . 
[By] N. Lowe...Portland: Printed and sold by Thomas B. 
Wait. Middle-Street. 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. BPL. 


1789 


The York, Cumberland & Lincoln Almanack, for. . .1789... 
[By] N. Lowe...[{Portland]: Printed by Thomas B. Wait, 
Middle-Street. 12ll. 


Copies: LC. L. 
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1790 
No almanac seen or advertised. 
1791 
No almanac seen or advertised. 
1792 
Wait’s York, Cumberland and Lincoln Almanack, for.. 
1792...Printed by Thomas Baker Wait, in Portland. 18ll. 
Copies: AAS. L. 
Contains “Way to Wealth” and preface signed “‘ Poor Richard.” 
1793 


Wait’s York, Cumberland and Lincoln Almanack, for... 
1793... Printed by Thomas Baker Wait, in Portland. 18ll. 
Copies: AAS. MeHS. 
Preface calls this Poor Richard’s second almanack. 
1794 


Wait’s York, Cumberland and Lincoln Almanack, for... 
1794... Printed by Thomas Baker Wait, in Portland. 18ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. MeHS. 
1795 
Wait’s York, Cumberland and Lincoln Almanack, for... 
1795. ..Printed by Thomas Baker Wait, in Portland. 18ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. MeHS. 
1796 
Wait’s York, Cumberland and Lincoln Almanack, for... 
1796... Printed by Thomas Baker Wait, in Portland. 18ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. L. MeHS. 


1797 

Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1797...Printed at Portland, By 
Thomas Baker Wait. 18ll. 

Copies: AAS. L. 

“The first Farmers’ Almanack printed in Maine.” 

The Calendar of Maine, or Eastern Almanack, for... 
1797...By Daniel Livermore. ..Hallowell: Printed for the 
Author. 12Il. 


Copies: HC. L. MeHS. 
“Calculated for the meridian of Hallowell.” 
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1798 
Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1798...Printed at Portland, by 
John Kelse Baker. 
Copies: AAS. L. ESP. 


1799 


The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1799... Printed at Portland, 
by Baker & George. 18ll. 

Copies: AAS. L. HC. 

No. I. The Farmer’s, Merchant’s and Mechanic’s Alma- 
nack: or, the Register of Maine. For...1799...Printed by 
Elezar A. Jenks, Portland. Sold at his Office in Middlestreet, 
Wholesale & Retail—Sold also at the several Bookstores, and 
various places in town & country. 18ll. 


Copies: AAS. BPL. 
Preface signed “ Poor Robin.” 


Jenks’ Sheet Almanack, for. ..1799... 
Nocopy seen. Advertised in Portland Gazette, November 5, 1798. 


1800 

The Farmers’ Almanack, for. . .1800... Printed at Portland, 
by Baker & George. 18ll. 

Copies: AAS. L. 

No. II. The Farmer’s, Merchant’s and Mechanic’s Alma- 
nack, or the Register of Maine, for...1800...Printed by 
Elezar A. Jenks Portland, Sold, Wholesale & retail, at his 
Book-Store, next door tothe Bank. 18ll. 

Copies: BPL. MeHS. 


1801 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1802 
Bickerstaff’s Almanack, for...1802...Portland: Printed 
by Thomas B. Wait, sold at the Bookstores of D. George and 
I. Adams in said Portland. 12ll. 


Copy: MeHS. 
For the District of Maine. The Farmer’s Almanack and 
Register, for...1802...Portland: Printed by Thomas B. 
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Wait. Sold at the Bookstores of D. George and I. Adams in 
said Portland. 18ll. 

Copies: ESP. L. 

No. III. Jenks’ Almanack, or Register for the District of 
Maine, for. ..1802...Printed at Portland by Elezar A. Jenks 
and sold...next door tothe Bank. 12ll. 

Copy: MeHS. 


1803 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1804 
The Maine Almanack, for. . . 1804... Portland:—Printed by 
William Jenks, Jun. For Thomas Clark... 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. ESP. 


1805 

[Broadside]. A Perpetual Almanack...Portland, Pub- 
lished. . .by G. Goold, January Ist, 1805. Copperplate printed 
in blue. 

Copy: AAS. 

[Broadside]. Perpetual Almanack...Reduced from G. 
Goold’s Almanack, Undated. Small copperplate printed in 
red. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number II. Maine Almanack & Register, for. ..1805... 
Portland:—Printed by Jenks & Shirley, For Thomas Clark, 
Proprietor... 18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

1806 

No almanac seen or advertised. 


1807 
No alamanac seen or advertised. 


1808 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1809 


Number I. The Farmer’s Maine Almanac, for...1809... 
Portland: Published by Weeks & M’Kown, the Proprietors, 
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And for sale, per thousand, gross or dozen, at their Printing- 
Office, Haymarket-Row—Sold also, wholesale and retail, by 
the several Booksellers in Portland, and Traders in town and 
country. 12Il. 
Copies: AAS. ESP. 
1810 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1811 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1812 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1813 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1814 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1815 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1816 
The New-England Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1816...By 
David Shaw, Mathematician...Kennebunk: Printed by 
James K. Remich... 12Il. 
Copy: AAS. 
1817 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1818 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1819 

No. 1. The Maine Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1819...By 
Moses Springer, Jr....Hallowell: Printed and published by 
E. Goodale. Sold by him at his Store, wholesale and retail, 
and 8. K. Gilman, Hallowell; M. Springer, Jr. Gardiner; 
D. Stone, Augusta; J. Partridge, Waterville; D. Stone, Bruns- 
wick; Isaac Adams and W. & H. Hyde, Portland & Bath; 
Enoch Goodale, Saco; John Babson, Wiscasset; S. Stone, 
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Brewer; Ladd & Morrill, Belfast; Bradey & Little, Bucksport; 
and by the Tradersin general. 24ll. 


Copy: AAS. 
This important series was published for many years and often with 


several imprints the same year. 


1820 

No. 2. The Maine Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1820... 
Astronom. Cal. by Moses Springer, Jr....Hallowell: Printed 
and Published by E. Goodale... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1820...Calculated for the 
meridian of Portland and particularly intended for the State of 
Maine...Portland: Printed and published by A. Shirley and 
F. Douglas, And may be had at their Offices, wholesale and 
retail, at Joseph Johnson’s, Isaac Adams’, and W. Hyde’s 
Bookstores, and of the principal traders in the State. 2711. 

Copies: AAS. L. 

The first issue of this series. 

The Maine Register and United States’ Calendar, for... 
1820...Portland: Published by F. Douglas & A. Shirley... 
pp.268 + [2] 

Copy: AAS. 

1821 

The Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1821...(State Seal) Port- 
land: Printed and published at the Gazette and Argus Offices, 
And may be had...at Joseph Johnson’s, Isaac Adams’, & 
W. Hyde’s Bookstores, and of the principal Traders in the 


State. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. L. 

No. 3. The Maine Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1821...By 
Moses Springer, Jr....Hallowell: Printed and published by 
E. Goodale... 24ill. 

Copies: ESP. MeHS. 

The Maine Register and United States’ Calendar, for... 
1821...Portland: Published by A. Shirley & T. Todd & Co... 
pp. 213+-[3]. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Miniature Almanac, for. ..1821...calculated for the meri- 
dian of Portland...Portland: Published by A. Shirley & 
Todd & Co. pp. 18. 

Copy: MeHS. 


1822 

The Farmer’s Almanac, for. . .1822...By William B. Sewall, 
Esq....Portland: Printed and published at the Gazette and 
Argus Offices, And may be had wholesale and retail, at 
William Hyde’s and Isaac Adams’ Bookstores, and of the 
principal Traders in the State. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. L. 

No. 4. The Maine Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1822...By 
Moses Springer, Jr. and Daniel Robinson... Hallowell: 
Printed and published by Goodale, Glazier & Co. Sold by 
them at their Store, wholesale and retail; also, by C. Spaulding 
& W. F. Laine, Hallowell,—Moses Springer, Jr. Gardiner;— 
D. Stone, Augusta;—D. Stone, Brunswick;—Isaac Adams, 
and W. and H. Hyde, Portland and Bath;—Enoch Goodale, 
Saco;—John Babson, Wiscasset;—B. Tainter, Brewer;— 
Ladd & Morrill, Belfast;—H. Little, Bucksport;—and by the 
Tradersin general. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States’ Calendar, for... 
1822...By William B. Sewall, Esq. Portland: Published by 
A. Shirley & T. Todd... pp. 142+[2]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1823 

The Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1823...Portland: Printed 
and published at the Gazette and Argus Offices, and may be 
had wholesale and retail, at William Hyde’s and Isaac Adams’ 
Bookstores, and of the principal Tradersin the State. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 5. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1823...By 
Daniel Robinson...Hallowell: Printed and published by 
Goodale, Galzier & Co.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 
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The Maine Register, and United States’ Calendar, for... 
1823...By William B. Sewall, Esq. Portland: Published by 
A. Shirley and Todd & Smith... pp. 180. 

Copy: AAS. 


1824 

No. v. The Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1824...By William 
B. Sewall, A. M. Portland: Printed and published at the 
Gazette and Argus Offices, And may be had Wholesale and 
Retail, at William Hyde’s, Isaac Adams,’ and Samuel John- 
son’s Bookstores, and of the principal Traders in the State. 
26ll. 

Copies: AAS. L. 

No. 6. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1824...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed and published by 
Goodale, Glazier & Co. No. 1. Kennebeck Row... 24ll. 

Copy: MeHS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1824...By William B. Sewall, A.M. Hallowell: Published by 
Glazier & Co.... 72ll. 

Copies: MeHS. MeSL. 


1825 

(No. 1.) The Freewill Baptist Register and Saint’s Visiter, 
for. ..1825... 

No copy known. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, for...1825...By Robert B. 
Thomas... 

No copy seen. 

“Prepared particularly for the State of Maine.” Portland Gazette, 
September 21, 1824. 

No. 7. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1825...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published and sold 
by Glazier & Co. Sold also by the principal Booksellers and 
Traders... 24ll. 


Copy: AAS. 
sain Another varying on last page. 
Copy: AAS. 
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The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1825...By William B. Sewall. Hallowell: Published by 
Glazier & Co....No. 1, Kennebec Row. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

1826 

(No. 2) The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s Visiter, 
exhibiting a view of the Freewill Baptist Connection in 
Miniature. Containing also a variety of matter, Historical, 
Doctrinal and Miscellanious. To which is prefixed an Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris,...1826. By a Member of the Elder’s 
Conference...Portland: Printed at the Mirror Office. By 
Shirley & Edwards for the aforesaid Connection. 27Il. 

Copy: BPL. 

Preface states that this is the second number. 

No. 8. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1826...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published and sold 
by Glazier & Co.... 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1826...By William B. Sewall. Hallowell: Printed and 
published by Glazier & Co., No. 1, Kennebec Row. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

1827 

(No. 3.) The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s 
Visiter, for. ..1827... 

No copy seen. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, for...1827...By Robert B. 
Thomas...Portland: Published by William Hyde... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 9. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for...1827...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published, and sold 
by Glazier and Co. Sold also by the principal booksellers and 
traders in the State. 26ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1827... [By William B. Sewall.] Hallowell: Published by 
Glazier & Co.... pp. 152. 

Copy: MeHS. 
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1828 

(No. 4.) The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s 
Visiter, for. ..1828...Limerick, Me. Published at the Office 
of the Morning Star, for the aforesaid Connection. 27Il. 

No copy seen. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, for...1828...By Robert B. 
Thomas. ..Portland: Published by William Hyde... 24ll. 

Copy: MeSL. 

No. 10. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1828...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published, and sold 
by Glazier & Co.... 24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

euiedh Another with variation on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1828...Hallowell: Printed and published by Glazier & Co. 
No. 1, Kennebec-Row. pp. 162 

Copy: AAS. 


1829 

No. 5. The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s Annual 
Visiter, for. ..1829...By a Member of the Elder’s Confer- 
ence...Limerick, Me. Published by Samuel Burbank for 
the aforesaid connexion. pp. 54. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. II. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1829...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published, and sold 
by Glazier & Co.... 

Copy: AAS. 

wedi Two others with variations on last page. 


Copies: AAS. 

ce Same with Portland imprint. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1829...Hallowell: Printed and published by Glazier, Masters 
&Co. No.1, Kennebec-Row. pp. 177. 

Copy: AAS. 
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1830 
No. 6. The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s Visiter, 
for...1830... 
No copy seen. 


The Farmer’s Almanack, for...1830...By Robert B. 
Thomas...Portland: Published by Shirley & Hyde... 28ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 12. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1830...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published, and sold 
by Glazier, Masters & Co.... 24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1830. ..Hallowell: Printed and published by Glazier, Masters 
&Co. No.1, Kennebec-Row. pp. 162. 


Copy: AAS. 
_ 1831 
No. 7. The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s Visiter, 
for. ..1831... 
No copy seen. 


The Farmer’s Almanack, for...1831...By Robert B. 
Thomas...Portland: Published by Shirley, Hyde & Co.... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 13. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1831...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published, and sold 
by Glazier, Masters & Co.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

hittin Another with variation on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

eT Same with Portland imprint. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1831...Portland: Shirley, Hyde and Company. Hallowell: 
Glazier, Mastersand Company. pp.122+[2]. 

Copy: AAS. 
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1832 

No. 8. The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s Annual 
Visiter, for. . .1832...By a Member of the Elders’ Conference 
...Limerick, Me. Published by Elder Samuel Burbank, for 
the aforesaid connexion. W.Burr...printer. pp.54. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 14. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1832...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Printed, published and sold 
by Glazier, Masters & Co.... 24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

sniiand Same, Hallowell: C. Spaulding. 

Copy: MeHS. 

swan Same with Portland imprint. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register, and United States Calendar, for... 
1832...Portland: Published by G. Hyde and Company. 
Hallowell: Glazier, Masters and Company. pp. 112+[2]. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XL. The (Old) Farmer’s Almanack, for . . .1832...By 
Robert B. Thomas...Portland: Published by G. Hyde & 
Co... 28ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

1833 

Vol. II. No.I. The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s 
Visiter, for. ..1833...Portland... 36ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

No. 15. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. . .1833...By 
Daniel Robinson...Hallowell: Printed, published and sold 
by Glazier, Masters, & Co.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

niall Same with imprint; Bangor: Published and sold by 
B. Nourse. 

Copy: Bowdoin Col. Library. 

Same with imprint; Portland: Gershom Hyde & Co. 


Copy: AAS. 
hesuniel Same with imprint; Augusta: Dole & Redington. 
Copy.: AAS. 
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The Maine Register, And United States’ Calendar, . . . 1833. 
No copy seen. 
No. XLI. The (Old) Farmer’s Almanack, for. . .1833...By 
Robert B. Thomas... Portland: Published by G. Hyde & Co. 
28il. 
Copy: MeHS. 


1834 

Vol. II. No. II. The Freewill Baptist Register, and Saint’s 
Visiter, for. ..1834...Limerick, Me.... 36ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

This is the last of this series to be printed in Maine, the imprint Dover, 
N. H. follows. 

No. 16. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1834...By 
Daniel Robinson...Eastport: Published and sold by Hiram 
S. Favor... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters, & 


Co. 

Copy: AAS. 

seed Same with imprint; Portland: Published and sold by 
William Hyde. 

Copy: MeSL. 

Maine Register, for. ..1834...Augusta: Published by Dole, 
Reddington & Co. pp. 168. 

Copies: HC. L. 

Williamson’s Bibliography states that no Maine Register was thence- 
forth printed until 1841, except for the year 1837. 

Number XLII. The (Old) Farmer’s Almanack, for... 
1834...By Robert B. Thomas...Portland: Published by 
William Hyde. 

Copy: MeHS. 


1835 


No. 17. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. . .1835...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith 
... 

Copy: AAS. 

ee Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde. . .24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Number XLIII. The(Old) Farmer’s Almanack, for. . . 1835 
...By Robert B. Thomas. ..Portland: Published by William 
Hyde... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

1836 

No. 18. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1836...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

wien Two others with variation on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

vio Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde... 

Copy: AAS. 

auaiaal Same with imprint; Bangor: Duren and Thatcher... 
No. 6, Smith’s Block, Hammond Street. 

Copy: AAS. 

sail Same with imprint; Bangor: Nourse and Smith... 

Copy: AAS. 


1837 

No. 19. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1837...By 
Daniel Robinson...Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith. 
24ll. 

Copy: LC. 

wien Same with imprint; Bangor: Nourse & Smith.... 

Copy: AAS. 

aaa Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde... 

Copy: AAS. 

Maine Register, for 1837...Hallowell: Glazier, Masters 
& Smith. pp. 196. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLV. The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1837... 
By Robert B. Thomas...Portland: Published by Colman & 
Chisholm... 24ll. 

Copy: MeHS. 

Same: Portland. Published by William Hyde. 


Copy: MeSL. 
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1838 


No. 20. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1838...By 
Daniel Robinson. .. Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24il. 
Copy: AAS. 

piled Same with added words; Portland: Wm. Hyde... 

Copy: AAS. 

tales Same with added words; Augusta: R. D. Rice... 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLVI. The Farmers’ Almanack for. ..1838... 
By Robert B. Thomas...Portland: Published by William 
Hyde. 22il. 

Copy: MeSL. 


1839 


No. 21. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1839...By 
Daniel Robinson... Portland: William Hyde. Bangor: 
F.F.Duren. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

oe Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & 
Smith. C. Spaulding. 

Copy: AAS. 

inde Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & 
Smith, Bangor: Smith & Fenno. 

Copy: LC. 

sails Same with imprint; Bangor: Smith & Fenno. 

Copy: LC. 

ae Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & 

Copy: AAS. 

sas Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & 
Smith. Gardiner: William Palmer. 

Copy: AAS. 

lias Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & 
Smith. Augusta: R. D. Rice. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Number XLVII. The Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1839... 
By Robert B. Thomas...Portland: Published by Colman & 
Chisholm... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

aan Same: Portland: Published by H. J. Little. 

Copies: MeSL. MeHS. 


1840 

No. 22. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1840...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

eutiiel Same with C. Spaulding added. 

Copy: MeHS. 

seule Same with; Portland: William Hyde. 

Copy: AAS. 

wntelia Same with; Augusta: R. D. Rice. 

Copy: AAS. 

— Same with; Bangor: Smith & Fenno. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLVIII. The Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1840... 
By Robert B. Thomas...Portland, Me. H.J. Little... 24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

ouaua Same: Portland: William Hyde. 

Copy: MeSL. 


1841 

No. 23. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1841...By 
Daniel Robinson...Gardiner: William Palmer... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

euill Same with imprint; Hallowell: C. Spaulding. 

Copy: AAS. 

eee Same with imprint; Belfast: H. G. O. Washburn & 
Copy: AAS. 
Same withimprint; Portland: William Hyde, Agent... 


Copy: AAS. 
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The Maine Register, and National Calendar, for. ..1841... 
Compiled by Samuel L. Harris. Augusta: Daniel C. Stan- 
wood. Portland: William Hyde. pp. 248. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLIX. The Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1841... 
By Robert B. Thomas...Portland, Me. William Hyde... 


24ll. 
Copy: AAS. 
wacbeis Same; Portland: H. J. Little. 
Copy: MeSL 
1842 


No. 24. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1842...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 


24il. 
Copy: AAS. 
cell Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde, Agent. 
Copy: LC. ° 
wend Same imprint as last without—Agent. 
Copy: AAS. 


The Maine Register. None issued this year. 

Number L. The Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1842...By 
Robert B. Thomas...Portland: William Hyde... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

Same with imprint; Portland: R. H. Sherburne. 

Copy: AAS. 


1843 


No. 25. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1843...By 
Daniel Robinson. .. Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24ll. 


Copy: AAS. 

ae Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde... 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register And National Calendar, for. ..1843... 
Compiled by Samuel L. Harris. Augusta: Daniel C. Stan- 
wood. pp. 258. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Maine Edition. Number LI. The Farmer’s Almanack, 
for...1843...By Robert B. Thomas...Portland: William 
Hyde... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 


1844 


No. 26. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1844...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

aiocitin Three copies varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

one Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde... 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Register. Williamson says no Register until 
1851. 

The “Reference Book of the State of Maine” for 1845 was 
issued by John P. Lord, with the Boston imprint of White, 
Lewis and Potter. 

Maine Edition. Number LII. The Farmer’s Almanack, 
for. ..1844...By Robert B. Thomas...Wm. Hyde, Portland 
Maine... pp. 46 + [2]. 

Copy: AAS. 

eeaion Another with imprint; Portland: Sanborn & Carter. 

Copy: AAS. 


1845 


No. viii. Brown’s Almanack, (cut) Pocket Memorandum, 
and Account Book...1845...Portland, Me. Sanborn & 
Carter. pp. 69+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 

This is a New Hampshire series, beginning in 1838, and as was the case 
with many other series, in some years an edition was put out with a new 
title page in other states and cities. 

No. 27. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1845...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24il. 


Copy: AAS. 
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= Another copy varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

amloapad Same with imprint; Portland: William Hyde... 

Copy: AAS. 

Maine Edition. Number LIII. The Farmer’s Almanack, 
for...1845...By Robert B. Thomas...Portland: Sanborn & 
Carter... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 


1846 


No. 28. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1846...By 
Daniel Robinson... Portland: Hyde, Lord & Duren... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

cauiet Two copies, varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

ES a Same with imprint; Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & 

Copy: AAS. 

Maine Edition. Number LIV. The Farmer’s Almanack, 
for. ..1846...By Robert B. Thomas...Portland, Me. Hyde, 
Lord & Duren... pp.48. 

Copy: AAS. 

adil Same with imprint; Portland, Me. Sanborn & Carter. 

Copy: AAS. 

dieisd Same with imprint; Portland, Me. H. J. Little & Co. 

Copy: AAS. 


1847 


No. 29. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1847...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith... 
24il. 


Copy: AAS. 

— Same with imprint; Portland: Hyde, Lord & Duren... 
Copy: AAS. 

steal Another copy varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Maine Edition. Number LV. The Farmer’s Almanack, 
for. ..1847...By Robert B. Thomas...Portland, Me. Hyde, 
Lord & Duren... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

ioctenal Same with imprint; Portland, Me. Sanborn & Carter. 

Copy: AAS. 

otiaied Same with imprint; Portland, Me. H. J. Little & Co. 

Copy: AAS. 


1848 

No. 30. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1848...By 
Daniel Robinson. . . Hallowell: Masters, Smith & Co.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

tamed Also same with: Belfast, Me. on cover. 

Copy: AAS. 

—— Same imprint, two copies varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

maateial Same with imprint; Portland: Hyde, Lord & Duren. .. 

Copy: AAS. 

Maine Edition. Number fifty-six. The (Old) Farmer’s 
Almanack, for. ..1848...By Robert B. Thomas... Portland: 
Sanborn & Carter... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 


1849 


No. 53. The Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1849...By Dud- 
ley Leavitt... Portland, Me. Sanborn & Carter... pp. 47+ 
(1). 

Copy: AAS. 

This is a Maine issue of the famous New Hampshire series, varying only 
in the imprint. 

No. 31. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1849...By 
Daniel Robinson. . . Hallowell: Masters, Smith & Co.... 24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

wade Two copies varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

Same with imprint; Portland: Hyde, Lord & Duren... 


Copy: AAS. 
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Maine Edition. Number fifty-seven. The (Old) Farmer’s 
Almanack, for. ..1849...By Robert B. Thomas. . . Portland: 
Sanborn & Carter... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The New Maine Farmer’s Almanac, for. ..1849...By A. 
Maynard. ..Belfast: H.G.O. Washburn... 24ll. 

Copy: Recorded by Williamson. 


1850 

Number LIV. Leavitt’s Farmer’s Almanack, for... 1850 
By Dudley Leavitt...Portland, Me. Published by Sanborn 
& Carter... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Maine Farmer’s Almanac, for. ..1850...By A. May- 
nard...Bangor: Published by David Bugbee... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 32. The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for. ..1850...By 
Daniel Robinson. ..Hallowell: Masters, Smith & Co.... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

seiaiacatl Same with imprint; Belfast: H.G.O. Washburn... 

Copy: AAS. 

anna Same varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

senaieall Same with imprint; Portland: Hyde & Lord... 

Copy: AAS. 

Maine Edition. Number fifty-eight. The (Old) Farmer’s 
Almanack, for. ..1850...By Robert B. Thomas... Portland, 
Me: Sanborn & Carter... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

re Same with imprint; Belfast, Me: H. G. O. Washburn. 

Copy: AAS. 

-----Same with imprint; Eastport, Me: William B. 
Billings. 

Copy: AAS. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ALMANACS 
1757-1850 


Nors. The collections in the American Antiquarian Society and the 
New Hampshire Historical Society are fully listed. Other libraries are 
listed for certain early and scarce issues. Abbreviations in addition to 
those given under Maine are for the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Yale Library and the New York Public Library. 


1757 


An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack For the year of 
our Lord Christ, 1757...By Nathaniel Ames... Portsmouth 
in New Hampshire, Printed, and Sold by Daniel Fowle. 8ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. (imp.) 

wleaiagil Same, varying on last page. 


Copy: LC. 

Contains an important statement on last page, concerning printing in 
New Hampshire: “The first Printing Press set up in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire was on August 1756; the Gazette published the 7th. of October, 
and the Almanack November Following” 


1758 


An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack for. ..1758... 
Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire: Printed and Sold by Daniel 
Fowle. 8ll. 

Copies: AAS. MHS. NYPL. ESP. 

Preface shows that this was not an Ames Almanac. 

Ames Almanack for. . .1758. 


No almanac seen. 
In the New Hampshire Gazette, Dec. 2, 1757, ‘‘Now in the press and 
in about ten days will be published, Ames’ Almanack” 


1759 


An Astronomical Diary: Or, an Almanack for. ..1759... 
By Nathaniel Ames...Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire, 
Printed and Sold by Daniel Fowle. 8ll. 


Copies: NYHS. YC. 
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1760 
An Astronomical Diary, Or, An Almanack for. ..1760... 
(cut)...By Nathaniel Ames... Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 
Printed and Sold by Daniel Fowle. 12ll. 


Copies: AAS. LC. ESP. 
Wood cut on title page of Boston, after Price, by J. Turner. 


1761 
Ames, 1761. An Astronomical Diary; or an Almanack for 
...1761...By Nathaniel Ames...Printed and Sold by D. 
Fowle at Portsmouth. 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. NYPL. ESP. BPL. 


1762 
An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for. ..1762...By 
Nathaniel Ames...Portsmouth. Printed and sold by D. 


Fowle. 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. NYHS. 


1763 
An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for. ..1763...By 
Nathaniel Ames...Portsmouth: Printed and Sold by D. 
Fowle. 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. NYPL. LC. NHHS. 
This almanac contains in verse, a chronology of the “ present war.”’ 


1764 
An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for...1764...By 
Nathaniel Ames...Portsmouth: Printed and Sold by D. 
Fowle. 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. NYPL. NYHS. 


1765 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1766 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1767 


An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack, for. ..1767... 
Portsmouth, Printed and Sold by D. & R. Fowle. Sold also 
by William Appleton, Bookbinder. ll. 


Copies: AAS. LC. MHS. NYPL. BPL. NYHS. 
Not by Ames. Preface signed by Philopatria. 
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The New Hampshire Almanack for 1767...By David 
Sewall. M.A....Portsmouth...D. & R. Fowle. 


No copy seen. 
Advertised in Portsmouth Gazette, Dec. 5, 1766. 


1768 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1769 
No almanac seen or advertised. 
1770 
An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for...1770...By 
Nathaniel Ames. .. Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, Printed and 
Sold by D. and R. Fowle, near the Parade. 12Il. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. NYHS. 
1771 


An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for...1771...By 
Nathaniel Ames...Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: Printed 
and Sold by D. & R. Fowle, 1771. Sold also by William 


Appleton. 12Il. 
Copies: AAS. MHS. NYPL. NYHS. BPL. 
1772 
A Civil, Military and Ecclesiastical Register of the Province 
of New-Hampshire, for...1772. Portsmouth, New-Hamp- 
shire: Printed and Sold by D. & R. Fowle... Sil. 
Copy: AAS. 
oom Two issues varying in some lines. 
1773 


No almanac seen or advertised. 


1774 


No almanac seen or advertised. 


1775 


No almanac seen or advertised. 


1776 


No almanac seen or advertised. 


1777 
No almanac seen or advertised. 
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1778 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1779 
No copy seen or advertised. 


1780 
No copy seen or advertised. 
1781 
Sewall’s Genuine Almanack for 1781. 
No copy seen. 
Advertised in the Portsmouth Gazette, Nov. 1780. 


1782 
No almanac seen or advertised. 


1783 
An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, For the year of 
Christian Aera, 1783...By Daniel Sewall, Philomath... 
Portsmouth New-Hampshire: Printed and to be sold at the 
Printing-Offices in Portsmouth and Exeter... 12ll. 
Copies: LC. MHS. 


1784 
An Astronomical Diary; or Almanac, for. ..1784...By 
Daniel Sewall, Philomath...Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: 
Printed and to be sold at the Printing-Offices in Portsmouth 
and Exeter... 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. MHS. LC. NYHS. 


1785 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for...1785...By 
Daniel Sewall, Philomath...Portsmouth New-Hampshire: 
Printed, and to be sold by Robert Gerrish... 12Il. 


Copies: NHHS. NYHS. 


1786 
An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1786...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: Printed by 
Melcher and Osborne. M,DCC,LXXV. _ 12ll. 


Copies: NHHS. MHS. LC, 
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Melcher and Osborne’s New-Hampshire Sheet-Almanack 
for 1786...Portsmouth: Printed by Melcher and Osborne, 
1786. 

Copy: Cited by Evans. 

The Lady’s Almanack, for. ..1786...By a Female. ..New- 
Hampshire: Portsmouth...by Robert Gerrish... 12Il. 

Copy: LC. (lacks last leaf) 


1787 


Osborne’s New-Hampshire Register: with an Almanack, 
for. ..1787...Portsmouth: Printed by George Jerry Osborne, 
near the State House, Congress-Street. 2111. 

Copies: BPL. LC. NHHS. 

pecans Reprint in 1893. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1787...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, N. H. Printed and Sold 
(wholesale or retail) by Robert Gerrish, at his Printing-Office 
in Congress-Street: Sold also by Lamson & Ranlet, at Exeter; 
and by most of the retailers in town and country... 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. 


1788 


Osborne’s New-Hampshire Register: With an Almanack, 
for. ..1788...Portsmouth...George Jerry Osborne... 25ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

neuen Reprint in 1893. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for...1788...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, N. H....by Robert Gerrish. .. 
1211. 


Copy: AAS. 

An Almanack, For the Year of Christian Aera 1788. ..By 
Abraham Weatherwise...Portsmouth: Printed and Sold by 
John Melcher, in Market-Street... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. LC. ESP. NHHS. 
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1789 
Osborne’s New-Hampshire Register: with an Almanack, 
for...1789...Portsmouth: Printed and sold by George Jerry 
Osborne... 30ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. ESP. NHHS. NYHS. 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1789...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire, Printed and 
sold (wholesale and retail very cheap) by John Melcher, at his 
Printing-Office in Market-Street... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. LC. MHS. 


An Almanack, For the Year of the Christian Aera, 1789: By 
Elijah Winslow. Exeter: Printed by Lamson and Ranlet, 
and sold at their Office: and by many others in Town and 
Country. 12ll. 

Copy: ESP. 


1790 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for...1790...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire...by John 
Melcher... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NYPL. MHS. 


Weatherwise’s Almanack for. ..1790...Portsmouth, N.H. 
... by George Jerry Osborne, jr... 12Il. 
Copies: AAS. LC. NYPL. 


Weatherwise’s Genuine Almanack, for...1790...Exeter: 
Printed by Henry Ranlet, and sold at his Office... 12I1. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
Contains Register of New Hampshire which was also published 
separately. (two leaves) 


1791 
The Concord Calendar: or, New Hampshire Almanack, for 
the Year of our Redemption 1791...By Elijah Bickerstaff, 
Jun...Printed at Concord, by Geo. Hough... 12I1. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. ESP. 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for...1791...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire, Printed... . 
by John Melcher... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHSL. NYPL. LC. 
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Weatherwise’s Newhampshire, Massachusetts and Vermont 
Almanack, for. ..1791...Printed at Exeter; by Henry Ranlet 
12il. 
Copies: AAS. BPL. NYPL. NHHS. ESP. 
Weatherwise’s Celebrated Sheet Almanack for 1791. 


No copy seen. 
Strafford Recorder. Oct. 28, 1790. 


1792 


Ames’s Almanack, for... 1792... Printed for and sold by the 
Shopkeepers in Town and Country. 12ll. 

Copy: ESP. 

Bickerstaff’s Astronomical Diary: or Almanack for... 
1792...Dover: Printed by Eliphalet Ladd. M,DCC,XCI. 
12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Lady’s Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1792... 
By a Young Lady of Exeter. Printed at Exeter, by Henry 
Ranlet... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. ESP. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1792...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire...John Mel- 
cher... 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

Weatherwise’s Almanack, for. ..1792...(cut) Printed for, 
and sold by most of the Shopkeepers in Town and Country, 
cheap. (No printer or town. “Calculated for the meridian 
of Portsmouth.’’) 12ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 


1793 
Russell’s Newhampshire & Vermont Almanack, for. ..1793 
... Printed at Concord, (Newhampshire) By Elijah Russell. . . 
1211. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. 
An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for. ..1793...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire...John Mel- 


cher... 12Il. 
Copies: AAS. LC. MHS. NHHS. 
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Weatherwise’s Genuine Almanack, for...1793... Printed 
for and sold by the Shopkeepers in the town and country. 12Il. 


Copy: LC. 


1794 

An Almanack, and Register, for the State of Vermont; for. . . 
1794... Printed at Walpole, Newhampshire, by I. Thomas and 
D. Carlisle, jun. for the author. pp. [14]+32+[4]. 

Copy: AAS. 

Ladd’s Pocket Almanack, for...1794...To which is 
annexed, The New-Hampshire Register...Dover: Printed 
for, and sold by Eliphalet Ladd. 42Il. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. 

Reprinted in 1894. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire and Massachusetts, Pocket Almanack, 
for...1794...By James Noyes, of Atkinson. New-Hamp- 
shire, printed for, & sold by the shop-keepers... 1 2Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1794...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: N. Hampshire...John Mel- 
cher... 12il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. 

Russell’s Newhampshire & Vermont Almanack, for... 
1794...Printed by E. Russell, at Concord... 18. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. NYHS. 


1795 


The Farmer’s Useful and Entertaining Companion; or, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Vermont Almanack, for 
...1795...Exeter: Printed by Stearns & Winslow... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. BPL. LC. NHHS. 

The Newhampshire & Vermont Almanac, for...1795... 
Printed at Concord, by Elijah Russell and Moses Davis. 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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The Register of New Hampshire; with an Almanack, for... 

1795. (cut). Exeter, Printed and sold by Stearns & Winslow 
4211. 

Copies: AAS. LC. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack...1795...By Daniel 
Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire...John Melcher... 
1211. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. 

The New-Hampshire Calendar: or an Almanack...1795... 
By Abraham Weatherwise. (Imprint torn off.) 

Copy: NHHS. 


1796 


Dunham and True’s Almanac, for. ..1796...Hanover, 
Printed by Dunham and True... 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. ESP. NHHS. 

nil Another with added line at end of title page. For 
Alden Spooner, and sold at his Office. 

Copy: AAS. 

A Friend’s Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for. ..1796... 
By Benjamin Fry...Portsmouth, N. H. Printed by Charles 
Peirce... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. NHHS. 

The New Hampshire Register, with an Almanack for... 
1796... Printed at Exeter, By Henry Ranlet... 44ill. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1796...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth: New-Hampshire: Printed... 
John Melcher... 

Copies: AAS. LC. ESP. NHHS. 

United States and New Hampshire Register for the year 
1796. Dover: Printed by Samuel Bragg, Jr. 


No copy seen. 
Stickney sale, Mar. 22, 1910. 
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1797 


An Astronomical Diary or Almanack, for. ..1797...By 
Isaac Bickerstaff...Printed at Dover, and for sale...at the 
Sun Office. 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. NHHS. 


The Complete New-Hampshire Register; containing. . .an 
Almanack for. ..1797...Printed at Exeter by H. Ranlet... 
26ll. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. 


Dunham and True’s Second Year’s Almanac, for. . .1797. .. 
Printed at Hanover, By Dunham and True for Alden Spooner 
of Windsor... 12ll. 

Copies: NHHS. NYHS. 


An Astronomical Diary; or Almanac, for ...1797...By 
Benjamin Fry...Portsmouth, N. H. Printed...by Charles 
Peirce... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


The New England Calendar: Or, Almanack, for. ..1797... 
By Dudley Leavitt...(cut). From the Mirror Press of 
Russell & Davis, Printers, Concord. Newhampshire. 12Il. 

Copies: LC. NHHS. 

The first number of this series. In 1834 number he wrote: “The first 
number of this Almanack was published in 1797, and the author has pre- 
pared one every year since. One or two years, it was not published, 
altho’ it was put into the hands of the printer.” 

The New-Hampshire Diary; or Almanack: for. ..1797... 
Printed at Exeter: By H. Ranlet... 20ll. 


Copies: AAS. ESP. LC. NHHS. NYPL. 

An Astronomical Diary or Almanack, for 1797...By James 
Noyes. ..Printed at Dover... 12ll. 

Copy: LC. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for...1797...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, New-Hampshire:—Printed by 
Charles Peirce, in Court-Street...also, by the Author at his 
Officein York... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. LC. 


— 
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The United States and New-Hampshire Register for 1797... 
Printed at Dover, For the Citizens of the United States. By 
Samuel Bragg, jun. 4é6ll. 

Copy: LC. 


1798 


An Almanac, for. ..1798... Printed at Hanover, Newhamp- 
shire, By Benjamin True... 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Family Almanac, for...1798...Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire: Printed by Charles Peirce, No. 5 Daniel-street. . . 
12ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for...1798...By 
Benjamin Fry...Portsmouth, N. H. Printed...by Charles 
Peirce... 12ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

The Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Diary: and Almanac. . .for 
...1798...By Asa Houghton, Philom...Printed at Keene, 
New Hampshire, by C. Sturtevant, Jun. &Co.... 24. 

Copies: AAS. MeHS. NYHS. 

Second Houghton almanac but his first New Hampshire one. 

The Gentleman’s Pocket Almanack, for...1798...to 
which is added a Register of New-Hampshire. Printed at 
Exeter by H. Ranlet... 54il. 

Copy: NHSL. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for...1798...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: Printed by 
Charles Peirce... 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. 


Weatherwise’s Almanac for 1798. By Benjamin Fry. 
Printed by Charles Peirce... 12Il. 
Copy: NHHS. 


Weatherwise’s Almanack, for...1798...(cut). Exeter: 
Printed and sold at the Printing Office. 12Il. 


Copy: LC. 
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1799 


Bickerstaff’s Astronomical Diary: or Almanac, for. . .1799. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Printed by Charles Peirce... 
12ll. 

Copy: T. B. Aldrich House, Portsmouth. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, For the Year of our Lord, 1799... 
Printed at Concord, Newhampshire, by Moses Davis... 
12il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Ranlet’s New-Hampshire and Massachusetts Almanack, 
for. ..1799...Printed at Exeter, By H. Ranlet... 12il. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for. ..1799...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, New-Hampshire; Printed by 
Charles Peirce... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Weatherwise’s Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. . . 1799. 
Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: Printed by Charles Peirce... 
12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 


1800 


Bickerstaff’s Almanack; for. ..1800...Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire: Printed by Charles Peirce... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Curtis’s Pocket Almanack. for the year 1800: to which is 
added, a Register of New-Hampshire. ..Exeter, Printed by 
H. Ranlet, for the compiler. 1799. pp. 108. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. NHHS. 


A reprint. 

Copies: AAS. NHSL. NHHS. 

The Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac. . .for 
1800. . .By Asa Houghton, Philom. . . Keene, (N. H. )—Printed 
by John Prentiss... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. MeHS. NYHS. 
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An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1800...By 
Dudley Leavitt...Printed at Concord, New Hampshire, by 
Joshua Leavitt. 16ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for 1800...By Daniel 
Sewall, Esq....Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: Printed by 
Charles Peirce... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. ESP. 

Sewall’s Sheet Almanack for 1800. Portsmouth, (New 
Hampshire). . .Charles Peirce. . .Size 17 x 20 in. 

Copy: AAS. 

United States Repository and New Hampshire Register for 
1800. By J. A. Harper. Portsmouth: Printed by Wm. 
Treadwell & Co.... 


No copy seen. 
Copy: Brinley, No. 2466. 


1801 


Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, for the year 1801: to which is 
added a Register of New-Hampshire. . . Printed at Exeter, By 
H. Ranlet...1800 pp. 107+/[1). 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. NYHS. 

The Gentlemen’s And Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac... 
1801...By Asa Houghton. .. Keene, (N.H.)—Printed by John 
Prentiss... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac for...1801...By 
Daniel Sewall, Esq... Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Printed 
by Charles Peirce... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The United States Repository, and New-Hampshire 
Register, with an Almanack prefixed; for. ..1801...By J. A. 
Harper...Portsmouth: Printed by Wm Treadwell & Co.... 
pp. 110+-[2]. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. NHBHS. 
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An Almanack. . .for. ..1801...By Abraham Weatherwise. . . 
Portsmouth: Printed and sold by William Treadwell & Co. 
Opposite the State House. 12Il. 

Copy: NHHS. 


Weatherwise’s Almanack for the Year of the Christian Aera, 
1801. Printed for and sold by the Book-sellers in Boston, 
Salem, Newbury-Port, Portsmouth, and by most of the 
Country Traders. 12ll. 

Copy: ESP. 


1802 


Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, for. ..1802: to which is added 
a Register of New-Hampshire...Walpole: Printed at the 
Press of Thomas & Thomas. ..1801. pp. 108. 

Copies: AAS. NHSL. NHHS. NYHS. 

The Gentlemen’s And Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac. . 

1802... By Asa Houghton. . . (cut)... Keene, (N. H. 
by and for John Prentiss... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Improved Astronomical Diary; or Almanack. . .1802... 
(cut). By Dudley Leavitt...Printed at Gilmanton, New- 
hampshire, By the Author. 12Il. 

Copy: NYHS. 

This is number three. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for. ..1802...By 
Daniel Sewall, Esq. ..Portsmouth New-Hampshire: Printed 
by Charles Peirce... 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

tessa Another with imprint. William Treadwell, & Co.... 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Weatherwise’s Almanack, for...1802...Printed for and 
sold by the Book-sellers at Boston, Salem, Newbury Port, 
Portsmouth and most Country Traders... 12ll.- 


Copy: ESP. 
Advertisement on last page of Wm. Treadwell. 
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1803 

Bickerstaff’s Almanack, for. ..1803...Printed for and sold 
by the Booksellers at Boston, Salem, Portsmouth... 1 2Il. 

Copy: Libbie, Nov. 13, 1913. 

Advertisement on back, W. Treadwell & Co. 

Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, for. ..1803...to which is added 
a Register of New-Hampshire. Printed at Exeter, by H. 
Ranlet...1802. pp.108. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac...for... 
1803. ..By Asa Houghton. . .(cut)...Keene, (N. H.)—Printed 
by and for John Prentiss... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. MHS. 

An Improved Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. . . 1803 
...(cut). By Dudley Leavitt. ..Printed at Gilmanton, New- 
hampshire by the Author. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. NYHS. 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for...1803...By 
Daniel Sewall, Esq... Portsmouth New-Hampshire: Printed 
by William Treadwell & Co. at the Oracle Press... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Newhampshire, Massachusetts & Vermont Almanac, 
for...1803...By John Hancock. ..Portsmouth, New-Ham- 
sphire: Printed by William Treadwell & Co. For the Author. 
1211. 

Copies: BPL. NYHS. 


1804 
Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, for. ..1804: to which is added 
a Register of New-Hampshire...Amherst, Printed by Joseph 
Cushing. ..1803. pp. 108. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac...1804...By Asa Houghton. 
(cut). ..Keene, (N. H.)—Printed by and for John Prentiss. . . 
24ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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The Newhampshire and Vermont Almanack, for. . . 1804... 
(cut). ..By Dudley Leavitt. ..Printed at Gilmanton, N. H. by 
Leavitt & Clough. 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. NHHS. 


1805 


Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, for. ..1805: to which is added 
a Register of New-Hampshire. ..Amherst, Printed by Joseph 
Cushing, For 8. Curtis, the Compiler. 1804... pp.108. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac...1805...By Asa Houghton. 
(cut)... Keene, (N. H.)—Printed by and for John Prentiss. . . 
24il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. VI. The Newhampshire, Maine & Vermont Almanac; 
for...1805...By Dudley Leavitt. (cut). Gilmanton: 
Printed by Leavitt & Clough... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. NYHS. 


1806 


Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, for. ..1806: To which is added 
a Register of New-Hampshire...Ambherst: Printed by Joseph 
Cushing... pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. NHHS. NYHS. 

Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac, for. . .1806...By Asa Houghton. 
(cut)... Keene, (N. H.)—Printed by and for John Prentiss. . . 
24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. VII. An Almanac, for. ..1806...(cut). By Dudley 
Leavitt... Printed at Gilmanton, by the Author. 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


salimas Another varying in last signature. 
Copy: NHHS. 
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1807 

An Astronomical Diary; or Almanac, for...1807. By Isaac 
Bickerstaff. (cut) Portsmouth, NewHampshire: Printed for 
Charles Peirce, and sold by him...by Wm. Treadwell... by 
the Booksellers in New-buryport, Salem and Boston... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Bickerstaff’s Almanac for the year. ..1807...Dover, N. H. 
Printed by J. O. Balch, and for sale at the Sun office... 12ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, and Register of New-Hampshire, 
for. ..1807...Amherst: Printed by Joseph Cushing... pp. 
108. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac. ..1807...By Asa Houghton... 
(cut)...Keene: (N. H.)—Printed by & for John Prentiss... 
24il. 


No copy known. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for. ..1807...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, Newhampshire: Printed for 
Charles Peirce, and sold by him, wholesale and retail, No. 5, 
Daniel-street ; by Wm. Treadwell in Buck-street; by the Author 
in York; by the Booksellers in Newburyport, Salem and Bos- 
ton. And Country Traders in general... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Weatherwise’s Genuine New-England Almanac, for... 
1807...(cut) Portsmouth, Newhampshire: Printed, for 
Charles Peirce. . . (same list of tradersasabove) 12ll. 

Copies: BPL. NHHS. 


1808 


Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, and Register of New-Hampshire 
for...1808...Ambherst: Printed by Joseph Cushing... pp. 


108. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. NYHS. 


Copy: AAS. 
Leavitt... 
| 
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Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary and, Almanac.. .for. ..1808...By Asa Hough- 
ton. (cut)...Keene,(N.H.) Printed by & for John Prentiss 

. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Scholar’s Almanack, and Farmer’s Daily Register; for 
..-1808...(cut) By Dudley Leavitt...Exeter: Printed by 
Norris & Sawyer, Sold Whole-Sale and Retail at their Book- 
Store; Sold also by William Sawyer & Co, Newburyport; 
D. 8S. Lyman, Haverhill: and the Booksellers in Boston, 
Salem, Portsmouth. 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. LC. 

havea Another varying in imprint. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. NYHS. 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for. ..1808...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, N. H. Printed by Stephen 
Sewall & Co. For Thomas & Tappan. Sold by them, opposite 
the Court-House: by the author in York: Thomas & Whip- 
ple, Wm. Sawyer, & Co. Newburyport; Norris & Sawyer, 
Exeter... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. BPL. NHHS. 


1809 


Curtis’s Pocket Almanack, and Register of New-Hampshire 
for...1809...Ambherst: Printed by Joseph Cushing... pp. 
108. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac. ..for...1809...By Asa Hough- 
ton. (cut)...Keene, N.H. Printed by & for John Prentiss. . . 
24ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Scholar’s Almanack, and Farmer’s Daily Register; for. . . 
1809...(cut) By Dudley Leavitt...Printed at Exeter, by 
Norris & Sawyer, And sold at their Book-Store; Sold also by 
W. Sawyer & Co. Thomas & Whipple, Newburyport; Charles 
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Peirce, Thomas & Tappan, Portsmouth; and by other Book- 
sellers and Traders in New-England. 12ll. 


Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1809...By 
Daniel Sewall...Portsmouth, N. H. Printed by S. Sewall, 
sold by Hastings, Etheridge and Bliss, Boston; by the printer 
in Portsmouth; and by the principal Booksellers in New- 
hampshire and Massachusetts... 12ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

anatiiiitas Another copy with advertisement on last leaf of 
Thomas & Whipple. 

Copy: AAS. 


Weatherwise’s Astronomical Diary, or Almanac, for... 
1809...Dover, N.H. Printed by James K. Remich... 1111. 


Copy: NHHS. 


1810 


Concord Pocket Almanack, for...1810, and Register of 
New-Hampshire...Concord: Published by G. Hough & D. 


Cooledge... pp. 105+[3]. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac...for...1810...By Asa Hough- 
ton. (cut)... Keene, N. H.—Printed by and for John Prentiss 

24ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


The Scholar’s Almanack, and Farmer’s Daily Register; for 
..-1810...(cut) By Dudley Leavitt...Printed at Exeter, by 
Charles Norris & Co. and sold at their Book-Store; Sold also by 
Edward Little & Co. Newburyport; Charles Peirce and Charles 
Tappan, Portsmouth; and by other Booksellers and Traders in 
New-England. 12ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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1811 

Concord Pocket Almanack, for...1811: and Register of 
New-Hampshire...Concord: Published by Geo. Hough & 
D. Cooledge... pp. 103+[3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary and Almanac...for...1811...By Asa Hough- 
ton. (cut)... Keene, N. H.—Printed by and for John Prentiss 

. 24il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


No copy known. 

The New-Hampshire and Maine Farmers’ Almanack, for. . . 
1811...Portsmouth, N. H. Published by Charles Tappan. .. 
Printed at the Oracle Press. 12ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

The New Hampshire Register...for...1811. Exeter: 
Printed by Charles Norris & Co.... pp. 127+-[5). 

Copies: NHHS. NYHS. 

Sewall’s Almanack, for. ..1811...Portsmouth, N.H. Pub- 
lished by Charles Tappan. Sold at his Bookstore, No: 1, 
Market-street, and by C. Peirce, Daniel-street ; Daniel Coolidge, 
Concord; S. Patten, Portland; T. Gridley, Exeter... Printed 
at the Oracle press. 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. LC. 

iain Another varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

1812 

Concord Pocket Almanack, for. ..1812...and Register of 
New-Hampshire...Concord: Published by George Hough & 
Dan’! Cooledge... pp. 105+{3). 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Almanack for 1812. By Archible Gibson, a Citizen of 
Nottingham, West. Printed for the Author. (Probably 
published by Tappan, Portsmouth.) 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 


| 
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Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Diary, and Almanac. ..for. . .1812...Astronomical 
part by Asa Houghton. (cut)...Keene, (N. H.)—Printed by 
& for John Prentiss... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-England Almanack, for...1812...By Dudley 
Leavitt... Printed at Exeter, by C. Norris & Co. and sold 
wholesale and retail at their Book-store; Sold also by E. Little 
& Co. Ebenezer Stedman, and Thomas & Whipple, Newbury- 
port; E. Little & Co. Boston; Charles Peirce, Portsmouth; E. 
Kingsbury, Haverhill, Coos... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

anes Same, varying imprint. 

Copy: NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire and Maine Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1812... Printed at Exeter, by C. Norris& Co.... 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Another with variation. 

Copy: AAS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calen- 
dar...for...1812...Exeter: Printed by C. Norris & Co.... 
pp. 115+-[5]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1813 


Concord Pocket Almanack, for...1813...and Register of 
New-Hampshire...Concord: Published by George Hough & 
Daniel Cooledge... pp. 105+[3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Houghton’s Genuine Almanac. The Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Diary, and Almanac. . .for. . .1813...Astronomical part 
by Asa Houghton. (cut)...Walpole, N. H. Published by 
Isaiah Thomas & Co.... 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-England Almanack, for...1813...By Dudley 
Leavitt...Exeter: Printed by C. Norris & Co., and sold at 
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their Book-store.—Sold also by E. Little & Co. and Thomas & 
Whipple, Newburyport, E. Kingsbury, Haverhill; C. Peirce, 
& C. Tappan, Portsmouth; I. Hill, Concord; J. Prentiss, Keene; 
R. Boylston, Amherst; W. B. Allen, Haverhill, (Mass.)... 
16ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar 
...for 1813...Exeter: Printed by C. Norris & Co.... pp. 
117+[3). 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-England Calendar and Almanac for 1813. [Printed 
at Walpole?) 

No copy seen. 

Said to have been printed from 1813 to 1821. 

The New-Hampshire and Maine Farmer’s Almanack, for. . . 
1813...Exeter: Printed for Timothy Gridley... 18Il. 

Copy: AAS. 


1814 

Leavitt’s Genuine New-England Almanack, for. ..1814... 
By Dudley Leavitt. (cut)...Exeter: Published...by C. 
Norris &Co.... 1211. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar 
..-for...1814...Exeter: Printed by C. Norris & Co.... 
pp. 137+[7]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1815 
Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register...1815...By Dudley 
Leavitt... (cut)...Exeter: Published. ..by C. Norris & Co... 
12il. 


Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar 
for...1815...Exeter: Printed...by C. Norris & Co.... 
pp. 143+-[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


i 
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1816 


Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register...1816...By Dudley 
Leavitt... (cut)...Exeter: Published and sold, wholesale and 


retail, by C. Norris & Co.... 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1816...Exeter: Published...by C. Norris & Co.... 
pp. 119+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

atau Same: Concord: Published...by Isaac Hill... pp. 
143+[1]. 

Copy: NHHS. 

Same: Concord: Published. ..by Daniel Cooledge. . . 
pp.143+([1]. 

Copy: NHHS. 


1817 

Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register...1817...By Dudley 
Leavitt...(cut)...Exeter: Published...by C. Norris & 
Co. 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Christian Almanack for 1817. By Reuel Lothrop. Sold 
at Sutton, N.H. §8ll. 

Copy: ESP. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1817...Published and sold...by C. Norris & Co. 
Exeter, and Isaac Hill, Concord... pp. 119+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1818 
Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register...1818...By Dudley 
Leavitt... (cut)...Exeter: Published by Nath’l. Boardman 
...-H.A.Ranlet, Printer. 12Il. 
Copy: AAS. NHHS. 
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The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calen- 
dar, for...1818...Concord: Published...by Isaac Hill... 
pp. 107+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1818... (cut) 
... Exeter: Published by Charles Norris... 18ll. 


Copies: AAS. BPL. NHHS. 
No. 2 of Thomas Spofford Series. No. 1 in Haverhill, 3 in Boston. 


1819 


Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register for. ..1819...By Dudley 
Leavitt. ..(cut)...Exeter: Published by Nath’l Boardman 
...J.J. Williams, Printer. 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States’ Calen- 
dar, for...1819...Concord: Published by Isaac Hill... 


pp. 143+[1]. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1820 


Leavitt’s Genuine Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register...1820...By Dudley 
Leavitt. ..(cut)...Exeter: Published by Nath’] Boardman 
...J.J. Williams, Printer. 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States’ Calendar, 
for...1820...Concord: Published by Hill and Moore... 
pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


No. IV. An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for... 
1820...By Thomas Spofford...(cut)...Exeter:— Published 
by Nath’l Boardman... 18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


]- 
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The Improved New-England Almanack, and Ephemeris. . . 
for. ..1820...By Nathan Wild...Keene, N. H.—Printed by 
John Prentiss, forthe Author... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The first of this series. 


1821 


No. I. Doe’s Newtonian Almanac, and Agricultural and Mis- 
cellaneous Repertory...for...1821...By Benjamin Doe... 
(cut)...Portsmouth, (N. H.) Published by Harrison Gray. 
Proprietor of the Copy right. ..J. J. Williams, Printer... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Agricultural Register; for. ..1821...By Dudley 
Leavitt... (cut). ..Exeter, (N. H.) Printed and published by 
Samuel T. Moses... 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States’ Calendar, 
for...1821...Concord: Published by Hill and Moore... 
pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. V. An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. . . 1821 
...By Thomas Spofford...(cut)...Exeter: Published by 
Francis Grant...S.T. Moses, Printer. 18ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Improved Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Gentleman’s 
Almanack.. .for...1821...By Nathan Wild. . . (cut). ..Ches- 
terfield, N.H. Published by the Author... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1822 


No. II. Doe’s Newtonian Almanack, and Astronomical 
Ephemeris: including also the Farmer’s Complete Calendar, 
and Agricultural & Miscellaneous Repertory. ..for...1822... 
By Benjamin Doe...(cut)...Published by Harrison Gray, 
Portsmouth; and Hill and Moore, Concord, New-Hampshire, 


i 
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Proprietors of the Copy-Right....Hill & Moore, Printers. 
24il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
Another with variation in last leaf. 


Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Scholar’s Astronomical Diary, for. ..1822...By 
Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Published by Hill and Moore, 
Concord; and Harrison Gray, Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, 
Proprietors of the Copy-Right... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Hill and Moore’s Improved Edition of the New-Hampshire 
Register, and United States’ Calendar, for. . .1822. ..Concord: 
Printed by Hilland Moore... pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Note in 1846 issue: The numbering commenced with 1822, by Dr. 
John Farmer, who was then engaged as compiler. 

No. VI. The Farmer’s Almanack; or an Astronomical 
Diary, for. ..1822...By Thomas Spofford. . . (cut). ..Exeter, 
(N. H.) Printed and published by Samuel T. Moses... 18Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Almanack. . .for 
...1822...By Nathan Wild. . .(cut)...Chesterfield, N. H.— 
Published by the Author...J. Metcalf, Printer. ..Wendell, 
Mass. 2é6ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

1823 

The Christian Register and Almanack, for. ..1823...By 
Benjamin Doe...Portsmouth, N. H. Published and printed 
by Robert Foster... pp. 32. 

Copy: AAS. 

First number of this series. 

No. III. Doe’s Newtonian Almanack, and Astronomical 
Ephermeris. . .for...1823...By Benjamin Doe...(cut)... 
Published by Harrison Gray & Co. Portsmouth. ..S. T. Moses, 
Printer, Exeter. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Copy: NHHS. 

y 
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Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Scholar’s Diary, for...1823...By Dudley 
Leavitt. ..(cut)...Concord, N. H. Printed and published 


by Hilland Moore... 24ll. 


Copies: AAS. LC. 

Another copy with 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States’ Calen- 
dar, for. ..1823...Concord: Published by George Hough... 
pp. 150+[2]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Fontispiece, cut of State House. 

No. VII. The Farmer’s Almanack; and Annual Register, 
for. ..1823...By Thomas Spofford. ..(cut)...Andover: Pub- 
lished by the Author...Samuel T. Moses, Printer, Exeter. 
18ll. 

Copies: AAS. LC. 

The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Almanack... 
for. ..1823...By Nathan Wild. . . (cut). . .Chesterfield, N. H.— 
Published by the Author... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


1824 

The Christian Register and Almanack, for...1824.. 
Published by Robert Foster. Portsmouth. N. H. Printed at 
the Office of the Christian Herald. pp. 36. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Frontispiece is a full page wood cut by Dearborn. 

No. IV. Doe’s Newtonian Almanack, and Astronomical 
Ephemeris. . .for. ..1824...By Benjamin Doe... 

No copy seen. 

Leavitt’s New-England Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1824... 
By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord: Printed and pub- 
lished by Jacob B. Moore... 1 2Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


ondbaal Another with variation on last page. 
Copy: AAS. 


ty 
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The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1824...By John Farmer. Concord: Printed by George 
Hough... pp. 130+([2] 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

iaeiol Same: Published by George Hough. 

Copy: NHHS. 

No. VIII. The Farmer’s Almanack, and Annual Register, 
for. ..1824...By Thomas Spofford.. .(cut)...Andover: Pub- 
lished by the Author. . .Samuel T. Moses, Printer, Exeter. 18ll. 

Copies: AAS. LC. 

The later numbers were published in Massachusetts and New York. 

The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Almanack... 
for. ..1824...By Nathan Wild. . . (cut). ..Chesterfield, N.H.— 
Published by the Author...J. Metcalf, Printer—Wendell, 
Mass. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Truman Abell’s Almanacks beginning in 1824, with imprint 
of Alstead, N. H. and Windsor, Vt., were printed in Windsor, 
Vt. See Vermont list. 


1825 


The Christian Register and Almanack, for. ..1825...Pub- 
lished by Robert Foster. Portsmouth,N.H.... pp. 36. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. NHHS. 

No. V. Doe’s Newtonian Almanack, and Agricultural and 
Miscellaneous Repertory. ..for...1825...By Benjamin Doe 
...(cut)... Published by Isaac Hill, Concord, N.H.... 12il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Leavitt’s New-England Farmer’s Almanack, for. . .1825... 
By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord: Printed and pub- 
lished by Jacob B. Moore... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Another with 12ll. 
Copy: AAS. 


il, 
__---Another issue with 24ll. 
ay Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
od 
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The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1825...By John Farmer. The Astronomical Calcula- 
tions by Dudley Leavitt. Concord: Published by Jacob B. 
Moore. 1824. pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. VI. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Al- 
manack...for...1825...By Nathan Wild. . . (cut). . .Chester- 
field, N. H.—Published by the Author. . .J. Metcalf, Printer— 
Wendell, Mass. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1826 

The Christian Register and Almanack, for. ..1826.. . (cut) 
...By Benjamin Doe...Portsmouth, N. H. Published by 
Robert Foster... pp. 36. 

No copy seen. 

Leavitt’s Improved New-England Farmer’s Almanack, for 
...1826...By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord: Printed 
and published by Jacob B. Moore... 12il. 

Copy: AAS. 

— Another copy with variation. 

Copy: AAS. 


The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1826...By John Farmer...Concord: Published by 
Jacob B. Moore. 1825. pp. 144. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
Number VII. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s 


Almanack. . .for. ..1826...By Nathan Wild. . . (cut). ..Ches- 
terfield, N. H.—Published by the Author... 24ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
After this year the imprint became “‘J. Metcalf, Wendell, Mass.” 


_._.-Another with 24ll. 
Copies: AAS. LC. NHHS. 
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1827 

The Christian Register and Almanack, for. ..1827... (cut) 
...-By Benjamin Doe...Portsmouth: Published by Robert 
Foster. . . Printed at the Office of the Christian Herald. pp.36. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Leavitt’s Improved New-England Farmer’s Almanack, for. . . 
1827...By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord: Printed and 
published by Jacob B. Moore... 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

Another varying on last page. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1827...By John Farmer...Concord: Published by 
Jacob B. Moore. 1826. pp. 142+[2]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1828 

Leavitt’s Improved New-England Farmer’s Almanack, for 
...1828...By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord: Printed 
and published by Jacob B. Moore... 12il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

1828. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer...Concord: Published 
by Jacob B. Moore. 1827. pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1829 

Leavitt’s Improved New-England Almanack, for. .. 1829... 
By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord: Published and sold 
by Jacob B. Moore... 12Il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

1829. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer...Concord: Published by 
Jacob B. Moore. 1829. pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


, 
4 
with 24ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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The New England Almanac and Masonic Calendar, for... 
1829... (cut)...Horatio Hill & Co., Concord, N. H.... 28il. 


Copy: AAS. 


1830 

Leavitt’s Farmer’s and Scholar’s Almanack, for. . .1830... 
By Dudley Leavitt. ..(cut)...Concord: Published and sold 
by Marsh, Capen & Lyon... 12ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

amie Another with 24ll. with imprint, Jacob B. Moore. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

ake Another varying in last leaf. 

Copy: AAS. 

1830. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer...Concord: Published 
by Horatio Hill, & Co. Printed at the Patriot Office. 1830. 
pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1831 


Gentlemen and Ladies’ Pocket Dictionary: to which is pre- 
fixed tables showing the day of the month for 100 years. 
N.J.T.George. Concord: N. H. 

See Libbie’s Catalogue, Oct. 1, 1916. 


Leavitt’s. The Improved Farmer’s and Scholar’s Almanack, 
for. ..1831...By Dudley Leavitt... (cut) ...Concord: Printed 
and sold by Horatio Hill & Co.... 24. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1831. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer...Concord: Published by 
Horatio Hili and Co. 1831. Hill and Barton, Printers. 
pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


| 
|| 
__---Another with 12ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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1832 
Leavitt’s. The Improved Farmer’s and Scholar’s Almanack, 
for. ..1832...By Dudley Leavitt... (cut) ...Concord: 
Printed and sold by Horatio Hill & Co.... 224i. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Little Frank’s Almanack, Concord. J. W. Moore & Co. 
1832. 

Copy: AAS. 

Date on cover, 1836. 

1832. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer...Concord: Printed and 
published by Hoag and Atwood. 1832. pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1833 
Leavitt’s. The New-England Farmer’s and Scholar’s Al- 
manack.. .for. ..1833...By Dudley Leavitt... (cut)... Con- 
cord: Published and sold by Horatio Hill & Co.... 24ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


No. I. Miniature Almanac, for. ..1833...Concord, N. H. 
Published by M’Farland & Ela... 14. 

Copy: NHHS. 

1833. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer... No. XII. Concord: 
Published by Marsh, Capen and Lyon. Morrill and Chad- 
wick, Printers. pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Pocket Register, and United States 
Calendar, for 1833. By N. J. T. George...Concord: Pub- 
lished by Horatio Hill & Co... .1833. pp. 128. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Number XIV. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Gentle- 
man’s Almanack, for...1833...By Nathan Wild. (cut)... 
Keene, N.H. Published by J. and J. W. Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


__.--Another with 12ll. 
Copy: AAS. 
| 
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The Workingman’s Calendar for. ..1833...Concord: Pub- 
lished by Marsh, Capen & Lyon... 10Il. 
Copy: NHHS. 


1834 

Number XXXVIII. Leavitt’s. The New-England Farmer’s 
and Scholar’s Almanack,.. .for. . .1834...By Dudley Leavitt. 
(cut)...Concord: Published and sold by Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon. . .Coffin & Roby, Printers. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. : 

Interesting history on title page. 

Miniature Almanack, for...1834...Concord: Published 
and Sold...by...H. Hill&Co. 16ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

1834. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer...No. XIII. Concord: 
Published by Marsh, Capen and Lyon. Coffin & Roby, 
Printers. pp. 143+([11]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

A second edition. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Pocket Register, and United States 
Calendar for 1834. By N. J. T. George. Concord: Horatio 
Hill & Co. 

Stickney sale. 

“Poor Richard’s” New Farmer’s Almanac. for. ..1834... 
(cut)... Published by Moses G. Atwood, Concord, N. H.... 
24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Old Farmer’s Almanack, for. ..1834...By Robert B. 
Thomas. ..Concord and Boston: Published by Marsh, Capen 
&Lyon... 24ll. 

Copy: ESP. 

XV. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Gentleman’s Alma- 
nack, for...1834. By Nathan Wild. (cut)...Keene, N. H. 
Published by J. and J. W. Prentiss... 24il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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1835 

Number XXXIX. Leavitt’s. The New-England Farm- 
er’s and Scholar’s Almanack...for...1835...By Dudley 
Leavitt. (cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon... . 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Miniature Almanack and Pocket Memoranda for. . .1835. 
Exeter: Published by Ephraim Fellowes. 16ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 

1835. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer. No. XIV. Concord: 
Marsh, Capen and Lyon. Eastman, Webster & Co., Printers. 
pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. II. ‘Poor Richard’s” New Farmer’s Almanack. for. . . 
1835. ..(cut)...Concord: Published by M. G. Atwood... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

XVI. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Al- 
manack, for...1835. By Nathan Wild. (cut)...Concord: 
N.H. Published by MosesG. Atwood. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. III. The Freewill Baptist Register and 
Saints’ Annual Visiter, for...1835...Dover: Published by 
the Trustees of the Freewill Baptist Connection. 1835. 36ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 


1836 

Vol. II. No. IV. The Free-will Baptist Register, ...for 
1836...Dover: Published by David Marks, for the Free-w ill 
Baptist Connection. 1836. pp. 72. 

Copy: NHHS. 

No. XXII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1836...By Truman Abell. (cut). Claremont, N. H. Pub- 
lished and sold by the Claremont Manufacturing Company.— 
Sold also... by the Author, Lempster; N. C. Goddard & Co. 
Windsor; Green & Fleming, Bellowsfalls; Blake & Fiske and 
Saml. L. Chase, Claremont; N. Haskell, Woodstock; Ira White, 
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Wells River; Asa Low, Bradford; Wm. Fay, Rutland; White & 
Fairfield, Castleton; Jona. Hagar, Middlebury; Jos. Steen, 
Brattleboro’... 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Previous numbers in Vermont, and to 1839. 

Number XL. Leavitt’s. The New-England Farmer’s 
and Scholar’s Almanack, for. ..1836...By Dudley Leavitt. 
(cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by Marsh, Capen and 
Lyon. Allison and Foster, Printers. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

eimenael Another varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

Miniature Almanack, for. ..1836...Concord: Marsh, 
Capen and Lyon. 16ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

1836. The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United 
States Calendar. By John Farmer. No. XV. Concord. 
Marsh, Capen and Lyon. Asa M’Farland, Printer... pp. 
143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. III. “Poor Richard’s” New Farmer’s Almanac. for... 
1836...(cut)...Concord: Published by M. G. Atwood... 
24ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
Cut of Dr. Franklin. 


XVII. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s 
Almanack for...1836...By Nathan Wild. (cut). ..Keene, 
N.H. Published by John Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

onan Another with variations on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 


1837 
Broadside. A Centennial Almanac. (cut State House Con- 
cord, N.H.) By NoahJ.H.T.George. n.d. 
Copy: AAS. 


| 
| 
| 
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No. XXIII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1837...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H. Pub- 
lished and sold at the Claremont Bookstore. Sold also... by 
the Author, Lempster; N. C. Goddard, Windsor; Green & 
Fleming, Bellowsfalls; N. Haskell, Woodstock; Ira White, 
Wells River; Asa Low, Bradford; Wm. Fay, Rutland; White 
& Fairfield, Castleton; Jona. Hagar, Middlebury; Joseph 
Steen, Brattleboro’... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLI. Leavitt’s. The New-England Farmer’s and 
Scholar’s Almanack...for...1837...By Dudley Leavitt... 
(cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by Marsh, Capen and 
Lyon... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Miniature Almanack, for...1837...Concord: Published 
by John F. Brown. 16ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

isis Another with varying imprint. 

Copy: AAS. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar. By John Farmer. No. XVI. Concord: Marsh, 
Capen and Lyon. 1837. William White, Printer. pp. 144. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. IV. ‘Poor Richard’s’’ New Farmer’s Almanac. for. . . 
1837...(cut)...Concord: Published by Atwood & Brown... 
24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

XVIII. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Al- 
manack for. ..1837...By Nathan Wild. (cut). ..Keene, N. H. 
Published by John Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II No. V. The Free-wiil Baptist Register, for... 
1837...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the Free-will 
Baptist Connection. 1837. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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1838 


No. XXIV. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1838...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H.... 
(Imprint same as 1837.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Brown’s Almanack, Pocket Memorandum, and Account 
Book, for. . .1838...(cut). Concord: Published by John F. 
Brown. 35ll. 

No copy seen. 

No. 1 of series. 

Vol. II. No. VI. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1838...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the Free-will 
Baptist Connection. 1838. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Number XLII. The New-England Farmer’s and Scholar’s 
Almanack.. .for. ..1838...By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)... 
Concord, N. H. Published by Marsh, Capen and Lyon... 
24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. II. The Freeman’s, Farmer’s, & Gentleman’s Almanac, 
for. ..1838...By William B. Leavitt, Philom. (cut). ..Clare- 
mont, N. H. Printed at the Power Press Office, by N. W. 
Goddard. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 1 was given to printer too late for printing and was never issued. 

Miniature Almanack and Pocket Memoranda for. . .1838 
...Concord: Roby, Kimball & Merrill. 16ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

a Another with imprint; Exeter: Published by E. 
Fellowes. 

Copy: AAS. 

Another with imprint; Exeter: Published by Oliver 


The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for 1838. By John Farmer. No. XVII. Concord: 


| 
Smith. 
Copy: NHHS. | 
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Marsh, Capen and Lyon. 1838. William White, Printer. 
pp. 143+(1). 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Number V. “Poor Richard’s” New Farmer’s Almanac. 
for. ..1838...(cut). Concord, N. H. Published by Roby, 
Kimball & Merrill... 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

XIX. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s and Gentleman’s Alma- 
nack, for. ..1838...By Nathan Wild. (cut)...Keene, N. H. 
Published by John Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The Working Man’s Annual Calendar, for 1838...No. II. 
Concord: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 18ll. 

Copy: NHHS. 


1839 


No. XXV. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1839...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H....(Im- 
print same as 1838.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Brown’s Improved Almanack, Pocket Memorandum, and 
Account Book, for. ..1839...(cut)...Published Annually. 
No. II. Concord, N.H. Published by John F. Brown. . . 1839. 
pp. 70. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Third Edition. 

Copy: AAS. 

Vol. II. No. VII. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1839...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the Free-will 
Baptist Connection. 1839. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Number XLIII. The New-England Farmer’s, and Schol- 
ar’s Almanack...for...1839...(cut). By Dudley Leavitt 
..-Concord, N. H. Published by Marsh, Capen & Lyon... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


| 
| | 
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Miniature Almanack, for. ..1839...Concord: Roby, Kim- 
ball & Merrill. 14ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1839. By Jacob B. Moore. No. XVIII. 
Concord: Marsh, Capen and Lyon. Asa McFarland, Printer. 
pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Number VI. “Poor Richard’s” New Farmer’s Almanac. 
for. ..1839...(cut). Concord, N. H. Published by Roby, 
Kimball & Merrill... 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

XX. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Gentleman’s Al- 
manack, for. ..1839...By Nathan R. Wild. (cut). ..Keene, 
N.H. Published by J.&J.W. Prentiss... 24ill. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1840 


No. XXVI. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1840...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H.... 
(Imprint same as 1839.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Brown’s Improved Almanack, Pocket Memorandum, and 
Account Book, for. ..1840...(cut)...Published Annually. 
No. III. Concord, N. H. Published by John F. Brown. 1840. 


pp. 71. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


An issue with Bradford, Vt. on cover, but Concord 


Vol. II. No. VIII. The Free-will Baptist Register, for 
...1840...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the Free-will 
Baptist Connection. 1840. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


imprint. 
Copy: AAS. | 
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Number XLIV. The New-England Almanack...for... 
1840...By Dudley Leavitt. (cut)...Concord, N. H. Pub- 
lished by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1840. By Jacob B. Moore. No. XIX. 
Concord: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. pp. 143+[1] 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

XXI. The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Gentleman’s Al- 
manack, for...1840...By Nathan R. Wild. (cut). ..Keene, 
N.H. Published by J. & J. W. Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The last of series known. 


1841 

No. XXVIII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for. . . 
1841...By Truman Abell. (cut). Claremont, N. H....Im- 
print same except: White, Henderson & Co., Rutland. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Brown’s Improved Almanack, Pocket Memorandum, and 
Account Book, for...1841...(cut). Published Annually. 
No. IV. Concord, N.H. Published by John F. Brown. 1841. 
pp. 83+[1]. 

Copy: NHHS. 

oteiie Another; imprint Nashua, N. H. Buffum & Gill. 

Copy: NHHS. 

Vol. I. No. I. The Christian Register and Almanac; for 
...1841...Exeter, N. H. Published by A. R. Brown. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. IX. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1841...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the Free-will 
Baptist Connection. 1841. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Miniature Almanack and Pocket Memoranda for. . .1841... 
Exeter: Published by E. Fellows. 16ll. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Number XLV. The New-England Almanack. . .for.. .1841 
... By Dudley Leavitt...(cut)...Concord, N. H. Published 
by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1841. By Asa Fowler, Esq. No. XX. Con- 
cord: Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. Asa McFarland, 
Printer. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1842 

No. XXVIII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1842...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H. (Im- 
print same as 1841.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. V. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1842. Concord, N. H. John F. Brown. 
pp. 69+[3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Another; Dover, N.H. Elijah Wadleigh. 

Copy: AAS. 

Vol. Il. No. X. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1842...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the Free-will 
Baptist Connection. William Burr, Printer, 1842. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Number XLVI. The New-England Almanack, for... 
1842...By Dudley Leavitt. ..(cut)...Concord, N. H. Pub- 
lished by John F. Brown... 24ill. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1842. By Asa Fowler, Esq. No. XXI. 
Concord: Luther Hamilton. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1843 
No. XXIX. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1843...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Imprint same except, 
Preston Merrifield, Windsor; James Everson, Rutland. 24ll. 
Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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No. VI. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1843. Concord, N.H. John F. Brown. 
pp. 69+[3] 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. XI. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1843...Dover. Published [as before]. 1843. pp. 72. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack, for the year 1843...By Albert God- 
frey. (cut)...Keene, N. H. Published by J. and J. W. 
Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The first issue. 

coma Another; Keene, N. H. Published by George Tilden. 

Copy: NHHS. 

Number XLVII. The New England Almanack, for... 
1843...By Dudley Leavitt. ..(cut)...Concord, N. H. Pub- 
lished by John F. Brown... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1843. By Asa Fowler, Esq. No. XXII. 
Concord. Published by John D. Norton. pp. 143+[2]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1844 


No. XXX. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1844. ..By Truman Abell. (cut) Claremont, N. H.... Imprint 
same except, at Rutland Book-store. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. VII. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1844. Concord,N.H. John F. Brown. 
pp. 69+-[2]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. XII... The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1844...Dover. Published [as before]. 1844. pp. 76. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for the year 1844...By 
Albert Godfrey. (cut)...Keene, N. H. Published by J. & 
J. W. Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Another; Keene, N.H. George Tilden. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLVIII. The New England Almanack.. .for 
...1844...By Dudley Leavitt (cut) ...Concord, N.H. Pub- 
lished by John F. Brown... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1844. By Asa Fowler, Esq. No. XXIII. 
Concord. Published by John D. Norton. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1845 


No. XXXI. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1845...By Truman Abell. (cut) Claremont, N. H. Pub- 
lished and sold at the Claremont Bookstore.—Sold. ..by the 
Author, in Lempster; Preston Merrifield, Windsor; W. E. 
Blake & Co., Bellowsfalls; N. Haskell, Woodstock; Ira White, 
Wells River; Asa Low, Bradford; at Rutland Book-Store; 
Jona. Hagar, Middlebury; Joseph Steen, Brattleboro’... 
24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. VIII. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1845. Concord, N.H. John F. Brown. 
pp. 69+[3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. XIII. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1845...Dover. Published [as before]. 1845. pp. 84. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for the year 1845...By 
Albert Godfrey. (cut)...Keene, N. H. Published by J. & 
J.W. Prentiss. 24ll. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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Lesion Another by George Tilden. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XLIX. The New England Farmer’s Almanack.. . 
for...1845...By Dudley Leavitt. ..(cut)...Concord, N. H. 
Published by John F. Brown... 24. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

in Another; Franklin, N. H. Published by Peabody & 
Daniell. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1845. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXIV. 
Concord: Published by G. Parker Lyon. pp. 143+-([1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1846 

No. XXXII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for. .. 
1846...By Truman Abell. (cut). ..Published and sold by the 
Claremont Manufacturing Company, Claremont, N. H.—Sold, 
also, at wholesale and retail, by the Author, in Lempster; 
P. Merrifield, Windsor; W. B. Blake & Co., Bellowsfalls; 
Haskell & Palmer, Woodstock; Asa Low, Bradford; Walton & 
Sons, Montpelier; at Rutland Book-Store; J. Hagar, Middle- 
bury; J. Steen, Brattleboro-—and by country merchants 
generally... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. XIV. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1846...Dover. Published by the Trustees of the F. W. 
Baptist Printing Establishment. William Burr, Printer. 
1846. pp. 84. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for the year 1846...By 
Albert Godfrey. (cut)...Keene, N. H. Published by J. & 
J.W. Prentiss. 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. L. The New England Farmer’s Almanack. . . 1846... 
By Dudley Leavitt... (cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by 
John F. Brown... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 
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The New England Odd Fellow’s Almanac, for. . . 1846... By 
Chadbourn & Lamson. (cut)...Published by C. C. Dear- 
born, Exeter, N.H.... pp. 36. 

Copy: AAS. 

Printed in Boston for Exeter. 

No. IX. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1846. Concord, N.H. John F. Brown. 
pp. 69+-[3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

On cover; Second Edition, Ten Thousand copies. 


eee Another; on cover; Third Edition, Five Thousand 
copies. 

Copy: NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Register, and United States Calendar, 
for...1846. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXV....Concord: 
Published by G. Parker Lyon. pp. 143+[1]. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1847 

No. XXXIII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, 
for...1847...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H. 
(Imprint same as 1846.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. X. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1847. Published Annually by John F. 
Brown, Concord, N.H. pp. 69+[3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

wean Another with variation in advertisements. 

Copy: AAS. 

Vol. II. No. XV. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1847...Dover. Published by the Freewill Baptist Printing 
Establishment. ..1847. pp. 96. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for the year 1847...By 
Albert Godfrey. (cut)...Keene,N.H. Published by George 
Tilden. 24ll. 


Copy: AAS. 


i 
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ee Another; Keene, N. H. Published by J. & J. W. 
Prentiss. 

Copy: NHHS. 

No. LI. The New England Farmer’s Almanack.. for... 
1847... By Dudley Leavitt. ..(cut)...Concord, N. H. Pub- 
lished by John F. Brown... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

pas Another varying on last leaf. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for. ..1847. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXVI... 
Concord: Published by G. Parker Lyon. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1848 


No. XXXIV. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1848...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H.—(Im- 
print same as 1847.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. XI. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1848. John F. Brown, Concord, N. H. 
pp. 70+[2]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

On cover; First Edition, Twenty Thousand copies. 

aia Another with variation in advertisements on cover. 

Copy: AAS. 

Vol. II. No. XVI. The Free-will Baptist Register, for... 
1848...Dover. Published [as before]. 1848. pp. 96. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for. ..1848...By Albert 
Godfrey. (cut)...Keene, N. H. Published by J. W. Prentiss 
&Co. 24ill. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


No. LII. Leavitt’s Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack, and Year Book for. . .1848...By Dudley Leavitt. . . 
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(cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by John F. Brown, 171 
MainSt.... 24ill. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

The New Farmer’s Almanac, for. . .1848...By A. Maynard. 
(cut)...Nashua, N. H. Published by Charles T. Gill... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Stereotyped in Boston. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1848. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXVII 
..-Concord: Published by G. Parker Lyon. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1849 


No. XXXV. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1849...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H. (Im- 
print same as 1848.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

No. XII. Brown’s Almanack, (cut) Pocket Memorandum, 
and Account Book. 1849. John F. Brown. Concord, N. H. 
pp. 69+[1]. 

No copy seen. 

Vol. II. No. XVII. The Free-will Baptist Register, for 
...1849...Dover. Published [as before]. 1849. pp. 96. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for. ..1849...By Albert 
Godfrey. (cut)...Keene, N. H. Published by J. W. Prentiss 
&Co. 24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmer’s Almanack for. ..1849...By Dudley 
Leavitt... (cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by John F. 
Brown. . .24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Title enclosed in ornamental rule. 

Another; Franklin, N.H. Peabody & Daniell. 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


li 
] 
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The New Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar, for...1849. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXVIII 
..-Concord: Published By G. Parker Lyon. pp. 168. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


1850 

No. XXXVI. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1850...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Claremont, N. H. (Im- 
print same as 1849.) 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Abell’s Almanac was continued in Claremont, Concord and Boston 
until 1867, (last issue), except in 1861 & 1862 when there was no issue. 

No. XIII. Brown’s Almanack (cut) Pocket Memorandum 
and Account Book. 1850. Concord, N. H. John F. 
Brown. pp. 69+([3]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Vol. II. No. XVIII. The Free-will Baptist Register, for 
...1850...Dover: Published [as before]. 1850. pp. 96. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for...1850. By Albert 
Godfrey. (cut)... Keene, N. H. 

No copy seen. 

Number LIV. Leavitt’s Farmer’s Almanack and Mis- 
cellaneous Year Book; for....1850...By Dudley Leavitt... 
(cut)...Concord, N. H. Published by John F. Brown... 
24il. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

es Another; Franklin, N. H. Published by Peabody & 


Copies: AAS. NHHS. 

iad Another; Holderness, N. H. Published by Jonathan 
F. Keyes... . 

Copy: AAS. 

Leavitt’s Almanac continues yearly unto the present. 

The New-Hampshire Annual Register, and United States 
Calendar for...1850. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXIX... 
Concord: Published by G. Parker Lyon. pp. 167+[1]. 

Copies: AAS. NHHS. 


| 
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VERMONT ALMANACS 
1784-1850 


Nore. Except for certain early almanacs only one copy is located, 
preference being given to the collection in the American Antiquarian 
Society. Abbreviations in addition to those previously listed refer to the 
private collections of M. B. Jones and Harold G. Rugg. 


1784 
The Vermont Almanack, for. ..1784...By Ned Foresight, 
Gent...Albany: Printed and sold by S. Balentine, at his 
Printing Office near the Market House... 


No copy seen. 
Cited by Evans. Not printed in Vermont but the first distinctive 


almanac for that state. 
1785 

An Astronomical Diary or Almanack, for...1785...By 
Samuel Elsworth Esquire, Student in Astronomy. Benning- 
ton: Printed by Haswell & Russell. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanack, for. ..1785...By Eliakim Perry, 
Jun...Bennington: Printed by Haswell & Russell. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


1786 
An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for. ..1786...By 
Samuel Ellsworth, Esq. Student in Astronomy. Bennington: 
Printed by Haswell & Russell. 12ll. 
Copy: NYHS. 


1787 
No almanac known. 


1788 
The Universal Calendar, and the North American Almanack, 
for...1788...By Samuel Stearns...Bennington: Vermont. 
Printed at Bennington, Vermont, by Haswell & Russell. 12ll. 
Copy: AAS. 
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1789 
The Universal Calendar, and the North American Almanack, 
for...1789...By Samuel Stearns. ...Printed at Bennington, 
Vermont, by Haswell & Russell. 12Il. 
Copy: AAS. 


1790 
The Universal Calendar, and Northamerican Almanack, 
for...1790...By Samuel Stearns...Printed at Bennington, 
(Vermont) by Haswell & Russell. 12ll. 
Copy: AAS. 


1791 
The Universal Calendar: and Northamerican Almanack, 
for...1791...By Samuel Stearns...Printed at Bennington, 
by Anthony Haswell. . . 12Il. 
Copies: AAS. LC. 


1792 
Haswell’s Vermont Almanac, for...1792...By Stephen 
Thorn, Philom...Printed at Bennington, by Anthony Has- 
well... 
Copies: AAS. NYHS. 


1794 

An Almanack, and Register, for the State of Vermont; for. . . 
1794... Printed at Walpole, Newhampshire, by I. Thomas and 
D. Carlisle, Jun. Forthe author. 25ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Included here, although not printed in Vermont. 

Lyon’s Vermont Calendar: or, a Planetary Diary for 
1794...Rutland: Published by J. Lyon. 

Copy: LC. (imp.) 8ll. 


1795 
Haswell’s Calendar, or Vermont Almanack, for. ..1795... 
By Adam Astrologist. Bennington: Printed by A. Haswell... 
1211. 
Copy: AAS. 
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Lyon’s Vermont Calendar: Or, A Planetary Diary, for... 


 1795...To which is annexed, A Federal and State Register, 


Collected and compiled by the Editor. Rutland; Printed and 
published by James Lyon. pp. 62. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanac, and Register, for. ..1795...Ver- 
mont, Printed. ..by Alden Spooner, at his Printing-Office in 
Windsor. 30ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


1796 
Haswell’s Almanack, and Register, for the State of Vermont, 
for...1796...By Adam Astrologist. Printed at Bennington, 
Vermont, by Anthony Haswell... 18]. 
Copies: AAS. ESP. 
The Vermont Almanac and Register, for. ..1796...Ver- 
mont: Printed by James Kirkaldie...Rutland. 27Il. 


Copy: AAS. 
Reference to history of printing in Vermont, Sig. B 1. 


1797 

Haswell’s Almanack, and Register, for the State of Vermont, 
for...1797...By Adam Astrologist. Bennington, Vermont, 
Printed by Anthony Haswell. 18ll. 

Copy: ESP. 

The Vermont Almanac and Register, for. ..1797... Printed 
at Rutland, (Vermont). . .30ll. 

Copies: AAS. NYHS. 


1798 
Haswell’s Federal and Vermont Register, for. ..1798... 
Bennington, Vermont, Printed by Anthony Haswell. 18ll. 


No copy seen. 
Advertised in Vermont Gazette, Dec. 26, 1797. 


The Vermont Almanac and Register, for. . .1798. . . Rutland. 


No copy seen. 
Advertised in Rutland Herald, Dec. 18, 1797. 
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The Vermont Almanac for...1798...Printed at Rutland, 
(Vermont.)... 18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Advertised in Rutland Herald, Oct. 16, 1797. 


1799 

The Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Diary: and Almanac, for. . . 
1799... By Asa Houghton. . . Printed by Cornelius Sturtevant: 
at Putney, Vermont... 24ll. 

Copies: AAS. LC. ESP. 

No. 1 of this series was printed in Massachusetts, (1797); No. 2 in New 
Hampshire. After this year in New Hampshire until 1814 and then in 
Vermont. 

Farley & Goss’ Almanac, or Vermont Calendar, for 1799. . . 
Peacham; Printed by Farley & Goss. 12Il. 

Copy: LC. (imp.) 

The Vermont Almanac, and Register for. . .1799. . . Printed 
at Rutland, (Vermont), by John Walker, Jr. for S. Williams. 

Copy: LC. 


1800 

Haswell’s Vermont and New York Almanack, for. . .1800. . . 
By a Lover of Science...Bennington: Printed by Anthony 
Haswell. 12Iil. 

Copies: AAS. NYPL. 

Farley & Goss’ Almanac, or Vermont Calendar for 1800... 
Peacham: Printed by Farley & Goss. 12Il. 

Copy: LC. 

The Vermont Almanac and Register, for. . .1800... Printed 
at Rutland, Vermont; and sold wholesale and retail at the 
Printing Office. 18ll. 

Copies: AAS. NYPL. 


1801 
Haswell’s Vermont and New-York Almanac, for. ..1801... 
By a Lover of Science...Bennington: Printed by Anthony 
Haswell. 12ll. 


Copy: AAS. 
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1802 

An Astronomical Diary, or, Almanack, for. ..1802...The 
Astronomical calculations by Joel Sanford, Pupil of the cele- 
brated Nehemiah Strong, late Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Yale College. Bennington, (Vermont) 
Printed by Collier & Stockwell... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Star Cross; by which can be found, the hour and minute of 
the night, with ease and exactness, without the assistance 
of either clock or watch. By William Trescott, of Waterford, 
Vermont. Peacham: Printed by Samuel Goss, for the author, 
1802. 12Il. 


Copy: AAS. 
Produced exactly in the form of an almanac. 


1803 
The Vermont Almanac, for...1803...By Isaac Rice... 
Bennington: Printed by A. Haswell. 18ll. 
Copies: AAS. NYHS. 
The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. ..1803... 
Middlebury, Printed by Huntington & Fitch... pp. 96. 


Copy: AAS. 
First of a long series. 


1804 

Beers’s Calendar, or Vermont Almanack, for. ..1804...The 
Astronomical calculations, by — Beers... Manchester, (V. T.) 
Printed & sold, by W. Stockwell... 1 2Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

Huntington & Fitch’s Vermont Almanac, for...1804... 
Astronomical calculations, by Eben W. Judd...Printed at 
Middlebury, Vermont, by Huntington & Fitch... 12Il. 

Copy: HGR. 

Northern Callender, or Vermont Almanack, for. ..1804... 
Manchester, (V. S.) Printed & Sold, by W. Stockwell... 
12Il. 


Copy: AAS. 
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The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1804...Middle- 
bury, Vermont, Printed by Huntington & Fitch... pp. 96. 

Copy: AAS. 

1805 

Haswell & Smead’s Calendar, or the Newengland & Newyork 
Almanac, for. . .1805... Bennington, (Ver.) Printed by Haswell 
&Smead. 18il. 

Copy: AAS. 

The New-Hampshire and Vermont Almanack, for. . .1805. .. 
Printed at Windsor, Vermont. By Nahum Mower... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1805...Middle- 
bury: Printed and sold by Huntington & Fitch. pp. 137+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 

1806 

The Connecticut, New-York and Vermont Almanac, for. . . 
1806... Astronomical calculations, by Eben W. Judd. Middle- 
bury: Printed by Huntington & Fitch... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Mower’s New-Hampshire and Vermont Almanac; for... 
1806...(cut) Astronomical calculations—by Amos Cole... 
Printed at Windsor, Vermont, By Nahum Mower. Sold by 
M. Davis, Hanover; J. Cushing, Amherst; Charter & Hale, 
Walpole, N. H. Wm. Fessenden, Brattleboro’; Wm. Fay, 
Rutland; Saml. Goss, Peacham; I. H. Carpenter, Woodstock, 
and J. King, Burlington... 24ill. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1806. . . Middle- 
bury—Printed and sold by Huntington & Fitch. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 


1807 
Farmers’ Calendar: or the Vermont, Connecticut, and New- 
York Almanack, for...1807...By Andrew Beers, Philom. 
Bennington: Printed by Anthony Haswell, for Archibald 
Prichard, of Manchester, Vermont. 12ll. 
Copy: AAS. 
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Mower’s New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanac; for. . .1807 
... (cut) Calculations—by Amos Cole... Windsor: Printed by 
Nahum Mower. Sold by M. Davis, Hanover; J. Cushing, 
Amherst; and in Walpole, N. H.—by Wm. Fessenden, Brattle- 
boro’; Wm. Fay, Rutland; Greenleaf & Mills, Burlington; 
Samuel Goss, Peacham; Sereno Wright, Randolph; and Amos 
Cole, Weatherfield... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for...1807... 
Middlebury: Printed and Sold wholesale and retail, by J. D. 
Huntington. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

1808 

Farmer’s Calender: or the Vermont, New-York, and Con- 
necticut Almanack, for. ..1808...By Andrew Beers, Philom. 
Bennington: Printed by A. Haswell... 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

pment Another; varying on last leaf. 

Copy: AAS. 

Franklin’s Legacy, or the Vermont and New York Almanac, 
for. ..1808...By Eben W. Judd. Printed at Middlebury, by 
J.D. Huntington... 12il. 

Copy: LC. 

The New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanac, for. ..1808... 
Calculated by Amos Cole, Philom. (cut)...Windsor: Printed 
and sold by Alden Spooner... 24ill. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1808... Middle- 
bury: Printed and Sold wholesale and retail, by J. D. Hunting- 
ton. pp. 151+/[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1809 
Farmer’s Calendar: or the Vermont, New York and Con- 
necticut Almanack, for. ..1809...By Andrew Beers, Philom. 
Bennington: Printed by A. Haswell... 12ll. 
Copy: NYHS. 


i 
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The New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanac, for. ..1809... 
Calculated by Amos Cole, Philom. (cut)...Windsor, Vt. 
Published by H. H. Cunningham & C. Spear... 224i. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont and New-York Almanac, for...1809... 
Astronomical calculations, by Eben W. Judd...Printed at 
Middlebury, Vermont, by J.D. Huntington... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. .. 1809. . . Middle- 
bury: Printed and Sold, wholesale and retail, by J.D. Hunting- 
ton. Sold also by S. Mills, Burlington—Mills & White, Middle- 
bury.—Wm. Fessenden, Brattleboro’-—B. Parks, Montpelier— 
T. M. Pomeroy, Rutland... pp. 143+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1810 


The Farmer’s Calendar, or the Vermont, Newyork, and 
Connecticut Almanac, for. ..1810...By Andrew Beers, Philom. 
Noimprint. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Complete New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanac... 
for. ..1810...Calculated by Amos Cole, Philom. (cut) Wind- 
sor, Vt. Published by P. Merrifield &Co.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont and New-York Almanac, for...1810... 
Astronomical Calculations, by Eben W. Judd...Printed at 
Middlebury, Vermont, by J.D. Huntington... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1810... Burling- 
ton, Printed by S. Mills. Sold...by Olcutt White, Middle- 
bury, and by Levi Simmons, St. Albans... pp. 90. 

Copy: AAS. 


The Farmer’s Calendar, or the Vermont Newyork and 
Connecticut Almanack, for...1811...By Andrew Beers, 
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Philom. Bennington, Vt. Printed by Anthony Haswell. 
1211. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Complete New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanac, for... 
1811. ..Calculations by Amos Cole, Philom. (cut)... Windsor, 
Vt. Published by Merrifield, & Cochran... 26ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont and New-York Almanac, for...1811... 
Astronomical calculations, by Eben W. Judd. Printed at 
Middlebury, Vermont, by J. D. Huntington, for Swift & Chip- 
man. 

Copy: AAS. 

Swift & Chipman’s Vermont Register and Almanac, for... 
1811...Middlebury: Published by Swift & Chipman...J. D. 
Huntington, Printer. pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for...1811... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed by S. Mills. Sold wholesale and 
retail at his Book Store, by Swift & Chipman, Middlebury, 
Josiah Parks, Montpelier, Z. Lyon, Royalton, Farnsworth 
and Churchill,and Merrifield and Cochran, Windsor, Wm. Fay, 
Rutland, Wm. Fessenden, Brattleborough... pp. 102. 

Copy: AAS. 


1812 


The Farmer’s Calendar: or the New-York, Vermont, and 
Connecticut Almanac, for. ..1812...By Andrew Beers, Philom. 
...-Bennington, Vermont, Printed by William Haswell. 16ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Complete New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanac, for... 
1812. ..Calculations by Amos Cole, Philom. (cut)... Windsor, 
Vt. Published by Merrifield & Cochran... 26ll. 

Copy: AAS. 


The Vermont & New-York Almanack, for...1812... 
Astronomical Calculations, by Eben W. Judd. Burlington, 
Vt. Printed byS. Mills... 1011. 

Copy: AAS. 
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The Vermont and New York Almanac, for...1812... 
Astronomical Calculations, by Eben W. Judd. (cut) Middle- 
bury, Vt. Published by Samuel Swift... 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

Swift’s Vermont Register and Almanac, for...1812... 
Middlebury: Published by Samuel Swift...T. C. Strong, 
Printer. pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for...1812... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed byS. Mills... pp. 104. 

Copy: AAS. 


1813 

The Farmers’ Calendar, or the New-York, Vermont & Con- 
necticut Almanac, for. . .1813...By Andrew Beers. . . Benning- 
ton, Vt. Printed by William Haswell. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Complete New-Hampshire & Vermont Almanack, for. . . 
1813. . .Calculations by Amos Cole, Philom. (cut)... Windsor, 
Vt. Published by P. Merrifield... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont & New-York Almanack, for...1813... 
Astronomical calculations by Eben W. Judd. ..Burlington, 
Vt. Printed byS. Mills... 12ll. 

Copy: ESP. 

The Vermont and New-York Almanac, for...1813... 
Astronomical calculations by Eben W. Judd. ..Middlebury, 
Vt. Published by Swift & Fillmore... 12ll. 

Copy: ESP. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack. for...1813... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed by S. Mills. Sold at his Bookstore, 
and by J. K. Baker... pp. 107+[1] 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. ..1813...Middle- 
bury; Published by Samuel Swift...T. C. Strong, Printer. 
pp. 125+-[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 
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1814 


The Farmers’ Calendar, or the New-York, Vermont & 
Connecticut Almanack, for...1814...By Andrew Beers... 
Bennington, Vt. Printed by William Haswell. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, and Almanac. . .for... 
1814...By Asa Houghton. (cut). ..Brattleborough, Vt. Pub- 
lished by William Fessenden... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont and New-York Almanac, for...1814... 
Astronomical calculations by E. W. Judd. ..Middlebury, Vt. 
Published by Swift & Fillmore... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for...1814... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed by Samuel Mills... pp. 79. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1814. . . Middle- 
bury, Vt. Published by Swift & Fillmore...T. C. Strong, 
Printer. pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 


1815 


The New-England Farmer’s Diary, and Almanac, for... 
1815. ..By Truman Abell. (cut)...Weathersfield, Vt. Printed 
by Eddy and Patrick... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The first of the series and continued to 1867. 

The Farmers’ Calendar, or the New-York, Vermont & Con- 
necticut Almanack...1815...By Andrew Beers, Philom. 
Bennington: Printed by Darius Clarkand Co. 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont and New-York Almanac, for...1815... 
Astronomical calculations by E. W. Judd. ..Middlebury, Vt. 
Published by Swift & Fillmore. . .T. C. Strong, printer. 

Copy: AAS. (8ll. only.) 
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The Vermont Register and Almanac for. . .1815...Burling- 
ton, Vt. Printed byS. Mills. pp. 96. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. ..1815...Middle- 
bury, Vt. Published by Swift & Fillmore...T. C. Strong, 
Printer. pp. 96. 

Copy: AAS. 

1816 

The New England Farmer’s Diary, and Almanac, for... 
1816...By Truman Abell. (cut)...Windsor, Vt. Published 
by Jesse Cochran... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmers’ Calendar, or the New-York, Vermont & 
Connecticut Almanack, for...1816...By Andrew Beers, 
Philom. Bennington: Printed by Darius Clark. 12Il. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1816... Burling- 
ton, Vt. Published by Samuel Mills, Fay & Davison, Rut- 
land, L. Q. C. Bowles, Montpilier, and J. Cochrane, Windsor 
...5. Mills, Printer. pp. 96. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1816...Middle- 
bury, Vt. Published by L. Fillmore & Sons. ..T. C. Strong, 
Printer. pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 


1817 


The New England Farmer’s Diary, and Almanac, for... 
1817...By Truman Abell...Windsor, Vt. Published by 
Jesse Cochran... 24ll. 


Copy: AAS. 

Beers’ Almanac, for. ..1817...By Andrew Beers, Philom. . . 
Printed for A. Pritchard...n. p. Burlington Vt. 8S. Mills. 
pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. ..1817...Burling- 
ton, Vt. Published by Saml. Mills, Fay & Davison, Rutland, 
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John Holbrook, Brattleborough, L. Q. C. Bowles, Montpelier, 
and J. Cochrane, Windsor. ..S. Mills, Printer. pp. 112. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanac, for. . .1817.. . Middle- 
bury, Vt. Published by Samuel Swift...T. C. Strong, 
Printer. pp. 108. 

Copies: MBJ. NYHS. 


1818 


The New-England Farmer’s Diary, and Almanac, for... 
1818...By Truman Abel, Philom...Windsor, (Vt.) Pub- 
lished by Jesse Cochran... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Vermont & New-York Almanack, for. ..1818...By Andrew 
Beers, Philom...Printed for A. Pritchard... 12ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, and Almanack.. .for... 
1818...By Asa Houghton. ..Bellows Falls, Vt. Printed and 
published by Bill Blake & Co.... 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for. ..1818. . . Burling- 
ton, Vt. Published by Saml. Mills, Wm. Slade, Middlebury, 
Fay and Davison, Rutland, John Holbrook, Brattleborough, 
L. Q. C. Bowles, Montpelier, J. Cochrane and Curtis and 
Coolage, Windsor, D. Clark, Bennington...S. Mills, Printer. 
pp. 107+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 

Walton’s Vermont Register and Almanac, (cut) 1818... 
Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. & G. 8. Walton, at the 
Montpelier Book Store. pp. 132. 


Copy: AAS. 
The first of this series, which is still continued. 


1819 


The New-England Farmer’s Diary and Almanac. ..1819... 
By Truman Abell, Philom...Windsor, Vt. Printed for the 
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publishers, E. & W. Hutchinson, Hartford, by Ide & Aldrich... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanack, for...1819...By Andrew Beers, 
Philom...Burlington, Vt. Printed by E. and T. Mills. pp.24. 

Copy: HGR. 


The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, and Almanack. . .for 
...1819...By Asa Houghton. Bellows Falls, Vt. Printed 
and published by Bill Blake & Co.... 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Gentleman’s Almanack, and Annual Register, for... 
1819...By Zadock Thompson...Woodstock: Printed by 
David Watson... 24ll. 

No copy seen. 

No. 1 of the series. 

The Vermont Almanac and Farmer’s Calendar, for. . . 1819 
...By Zadock Thompson. ..Woodstock: Printed by David 
Watson... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for. . .1819. . . Burling- 
ton: Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 

Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Almanack, (cut) 
1819... Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. Walton, at the 
Montpelier Book Store. pp. 128. 

Copy: AAS. 


siete Another; varying on front cover. 
Copy: AAS. 


1820 


The New-England Farmer’s Diary and Almanac. . .1820... 
By Truman Abell, Philom...Windsor, Vt. Printed for th 
publisher Ebenezer Hutchinson, Hartford, by Ide & Aldrich 

24il. 

Copy: AAS. 
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The Vermont Almanack, for. ..1820...By Andrew Beers, 
Philom...Burlington, Vt. Printed by E. & T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ Diary and Almanac. . for... 
1820...By Asa Houghton. (cut) Bellows Falls, Vt. Printed 
and published by Bill Blake & Co.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. II. The Gentleman’s Almanack, and Annual Register, 
for. ..1820...By Zadock Thompson...Woodstock: Printed 
by David Watson... 24ill. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. II. The Vermont Almanac and Farmer’s Calendar, for 
...1820...By Zadock Thompson. ..Woodstock: Printed by 
David Watson... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for. . .1820. . . Burling- 
ton: Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 

Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Almanack, for... 
1820...Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. Walton, at the 
Montpelier Bookstore. pp. 119+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1821 


The New-England Farmer’s Diary and Almanac. . .1821... 
By Truman Abell, Philom...Windsor, Vt.—Printed for the 
Publisher, Ebenezer Hutchinson, Hartford, by Ide & Aldrich 

24ll. 


Copy: AAS. 

—_— Another, varying on last page. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmer’s Pocket Almanack, for. ..1821...Montpelier, 
Vt. Published by E. P. Walton, at the Montpelier Book- 
Store. pp. 36. 

Copy: AAS. 
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The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary and Almanack. . .for. . . 
1821...By Asa Houghton. (cut) Bellows Falls: Printed and 
published by Bill Blake & Co... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for. ..1821...Bur- 
lington, Vt. Printed by E.& T. Mills... pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. IV. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manack, for. ..1821...Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. 
Walton... pp. 143+([1). 

Copy: AAS. 

1822 

The New-England Farmer’s Diary and Almanac. . .1822... 
By Truman Abell. Windsor, Vt. Printed for the Publisher, 
Ebenezer Hutchinson, Hartford, by Simeon Ide... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary and Almanack... 
1822...By Asa Houghton. (cut) Bellows Falls: Printed and 
published by Bill Blake & Co.... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Register and Almanack, for...1822... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed by E. & T. Mills... pp. 108. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. V. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Almanack, 
for. ..1822...Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. Walton, 
at the Montpelier Book-store. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 

1823 

The New-England Farmer’s Diary and Almanac. . .1823... 
By Truman Abell. Windsor, Vt. Printed for the Publisher, 
Ebenezer Hutchinson, Hartford, by SimeonIde... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number I. The Christian and Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1823...By Andrew Beers. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed 
by E. and T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 
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The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1823...By Andrew Beers. 
(cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed by E. and T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary and Almanack. . .1823 
...By Asa Houghton, (cut) Bellows Falls: Printed and pub- 
lished by Bill Blake & Co. 24ll. 

No copy seen. 

No. VI. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Alma- 
nack, for...1823...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson. Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. Walton, 
at the Montpelier Bookstore. pp. 143+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1824 


The New-England Farmer’s Almanack.. .1824...By Tru- 
man Abell. (cut) Published by Newton & Tufts, Alstead, 
N. H. and Simeon Ide Windsor, Vt. Simeon Ide, Printer... 
24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number II. The Christian & Farmer’s Almanack, for... 
1824...Astronomical calculations by Andrew Beers. (cut)... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed by E.and T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1824...Astronomical cal- 
culations by Andrew Beers. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed 
by E. and T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary and Almanack. . . 1824 
...-By Asa Houghton. (cut) Bellows Falls: Printed and 
published by Blake, Cutler, & Co.... 

Copy: AAS. 

The last issue of this series. 

No. VII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manack, for. ..1824...Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. 
Walton, at the Montpelier Bookstore. pp. 143+[1]. 


Copy: AAS. 
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1825 


The New-England Farmer’s Almanack.. .for. ..1825...By 
Truman Abell. (cut) Published by Newton & Tufts, Alstead, 
N. H. and Simeon Ide, Windsor, Vt. Simeon Ide, Printer... 
24il. 

Copy: AAS. 

Beers’ Almanack. ..for. ..1825...Published by A. Prichard 
[Burlington, Vt.] 

Copy: AAS. 

Number III. The Christian & Farmer’s Almanack, for... 
1825. ..Astronomical Calculations by Andrew Beers. (cut)... 
Burlington, Vt. Printed by E. and T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. VIII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s 
Almanac, for. ..1825...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A. B. Montpelier, Vt. Published by E. P. Walton, 
at the Montpelier Bookstore. pp. 143+-([1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1826 


The New-England Farmer’s Almanack. . .for. ..1826...By 
Truman Abell. (cut) Published by Newton & Tufts, Alstead, 
N. H. and Simeon Ide, Windsor, Vt. Simeon Ide, Printer... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number IV. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1826. ..By Zadock Thompson, A. B. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, for. . .1826...By Zadock Thomp- 
son. (cut) Woodstock, Vt. Printed by David Watson... 
18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. IX. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, for...1826...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
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Thompson, A. B. Montpelier, Published by E. P. Walton at 
the Montpelier Bookstore. pp. 143+[1]. 
Copy: AAS. 


1827 

The New-England Farmer’s Almanack. ..for. ..1827...By 
Truman Abell. (cut) Published by Newton & Tufts, Alstead, 
N. H. and Simeon Ide, Windsor, Vt. Simeon Ide, Printer... 
24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number V. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1827...By Zadock Thompson, A. M. (cut)... Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmer’s Almanack, for. . .1827...By Zadock Thomp- 
son, A. M. (cut) Woodstock, Vt. Printed by David Watson... 
18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. X. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Almanack, 
for. ..1827...Astronomical calculations by Zadock Thomp- 
son, A.M. Montpelier, Published by E. P. Walton, at the 
Montpelier Book-store. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

1828 

The New-England Farmer’s Almanack.. .for...1828... 
By Truman Abell. (cut) Published by Newton & Tufts, 
Alstead, N. H. and Simeon Ide, Windsor, Vt. Simeon Ide, 
Printer... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number VI. The Christian and Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1828...By Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut). ..Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1828...by Zadock Thomp- 
son, A. M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed and published by 
E. & T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 
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No. XI. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manack, for. ..1828...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A. M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton, at 
the Montpelier Book-store. pp. 125. 

Copy: AAS. 


1829 


The New-England Farmer’s Almanack. ..for. ..1829...By 
Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Published and sold, wholesale 
and retail, by Simeon Ide: Sold also by the Author, Lemp- 
ster, N. H.; Jas. J. Cutler, & Co. Bellows Falls; Holbrook & 
Fessenden, Brattleborough; Wm. Fay, Rutland, Vt. John 
Prentiss, Keene, N. H. Nahum Haskell, Woodstock; White 
& Reed, Wells River, Vt... 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. I. The Complete Vermont Almanac, for. ..1829... 
By Marshall Conant. (cut)...Woodstock, Vt. Printed by 
Rufus Colton... 32il. 

Copy: HGR. 

Number VII. The Christian and Farmers’ Almanack, 
for. ..1829...By Zadock Thompson, A. M. (cut)... Burling- 
ton, Vt. Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmers’ Almanack, for. . .1829...By Zadock Thomp- 
son, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed and published by 
E. & T. Mills. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, for. ..1829...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A. M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton, at 
the Montpelier Book-store. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 


1830 


The New-England Farmer’s Almanack. . .for...1830...By 
Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Imprint same as 1829 except, 


} 
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Goss & Read, Montpelier, and H. C. Dennison, jr. Castleton, 
Vt... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Anti-Masonic Almanack, for...1830...By Edward 
Giddings. Danville, Vt. Printed by E. & W. Eaton. 24ll. 

Copies: ESP. HGR. 

The Anti-Masonic Almanac, for. . . 1830. . . (cut) Woodstock: 
Printed by D. Watson... pp. 36. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number VIII. The Christian and Farmers’ Almanack, 
for. ..1830...By Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut)... Burling- 
ton, Vt. Printed and published by E. & T. Mills... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. II. The Complete New-England Almanac, for... 
1830...By Marshall Conant. (cut)... Woodstock, Vt. 
Printed by Rufus Colton... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XIII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s 
Almanac, for. . .1830...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton & 
Co.... pp. 142+[2]. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmers’ Almanack, for. . .1830...By Zadock Thomp- 
son, A. M. (cut) Burlington, Vt. Printed and published by 
E. & T. Mills. 12Il. 


No copy seen. 
1831 


No. XVII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanack. . .for 
..-1831...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Imprint same as 
1830 except, Newton & Tufts, Alstead, N. H. and B. Burt, 2d, 
Castleton, Vt. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number IX. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1831...By Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 
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The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1831...By Zadock Thomp- 
son, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed and published by 
E. & T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

Colton’s Vermont Miniature Register and Gentleman’s 
Almanac, for. ..1831...Woodstock, Vt. Printed by R. & 
A. Colton. 60ll. 

Copy: Libbie Sale, Nov. 18, 1919. 


No. III. The Complete New-England Almanac, for... 
1831. ..By Marshall Conant. (cut). ..Woodstock, Vt. Printed 
by R.& A. Colton. 1811. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Anti-Masonic Almanac, for. ..1831...(cut) 
...By Samuel Hemenway, Jr. Woodstock, Vt. Hemenway & 
Holbrook, Printers. pp. 36. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XIV. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, for. ..1831...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton 
andCo... pp. 143. 

Copy: AAS. 


1832 


No. XVIII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanack... 
for...1832...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Imprint as 
1831 except, Hawks & White, Rutland, Ira White, Wells River, 
and Z. I. & L. Burbank, Sharon, Vt. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number X. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1832...By Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. 2. Colton’s Vermont Miniature Register and Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Almanac, for...1832. Astronomical calcula- 
tions by Marshall Conant. Woodstock, Vt. Published by 
Rufus Colton. pp. 128. 

Copy: NYHS. 
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Number X. The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1832...By 
Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed 
and published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. IV. The Complete New-England Almanac, for... 
1832...By Marshall Conant. (cut)...Woodstock, Vt. Pub- 
lished by Nahum Haskell... pp. 44+[4]. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XV. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, for, 1832...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A. M. Montpelier: Published by J. 8. Walton... 
E. P. Walton, Printer. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

unas Another: varying on back cover. 

Copy: AAS. 


1833 


No. XIX. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1833...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Imprint as 1832 
except, H. F. White, Rutland, P. Merrifield, Windsor, G. H. 
Peck, Brattleborough, J. Hagar, Middlebury, [and] E. F. 
Parker, Cavendish. 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

Number XI. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1833...By Zadock Thompson, A. M. (cut). ..Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1833...By Zadock Thomp- 
son, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. Printed by E. & T. Mills. 
pp. 24. 

Copy: LC. 

Eaton’s Antimasonic Almanac, for. ..1833...(cut)... 
Danville, Vt. Published and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
E. Eaton, Danville, and Capt. Ira White, Wells River, Vt... 


pp. 36. 
Copy: AAS. 
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No. XVI. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, for. ..1833...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by J. 8. Walton... 
E. P. Walton, Printer. pp. 123+-([1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1834 


No. XX. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1834...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Published and 
sold by Ide & Goddard, rest same as 1833 except, French & 
Brown, Newport; Fiske & Son, Claremont, N. H.—F. J. 
Huntington, Hartford, Ct. Peck, Stein & Co. Brattleboro’, 
E. Smith, Burlington; Asa Low, Bradford, Vt.... 24ill. 

Copy: AAS. 


Number XII. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for... 
1834...By Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut)...Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 


Number XII. The Farmers’ Almanack, for. ..1834...By 
Zadock Thompson, A.M....Burlington, Vt. Printed and 
published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 


No. XVII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s 
Almanac, for. . .1834...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A. M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton 

pp. 130. 

Copy: AAS. 


1835 


No. XXI. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1835...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Published and sold 
by Ide & Goddard. same as 1834 except, Walter Tufts, 
Alstead; Simon Brown, Newport; Fiske & Blake, Saml. 
Chase & Co. and Claremont Manufact’ing Co. Claremont, 
N.H.... 24ll. 

Copy: AAS. 
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Number XIII. The Christian & Farmers’ Almanack, for. . . 
1835...By Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut). ..Burlington, Vt. 
Printed and published by E. & T. Mills. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

Eatons’ Antimasonic Almanac, for 1835...Danville, Vt. 
Published and sold, by E. Eaton, Danville—Sold also. ..by 
Capt. Ira White, Wells River, Vt. 18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XVIII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1835...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton... 
pp. 130. 

Copy: AAS. 

nineeain Another; varying on back cover. 

Copy: AAS. 


1836 


No Truman Abell Almanac was printed in Vermont this year, but in 
New Hampshire. 

New Series. Number one. The Christian and Farmer’s 
Almanac, for. ..1836...By Zadock Thompson. .. Burlington: 
Smith & Harrington, & E. Wellington... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

New Series. Number one. The Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1836...Astronomical calculations, by Zadock Thompson. 
Burlington: Smith & Harrington, & E. Wellington... pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

Identical with the “‘Christian and Farmer’s’’ except title page. 

No. XIX. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. . .1836...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton 
andSon. pp. 131+([1]. 

Copy: AAS. 

scinete Another; Burlington: Smith & Harrington & E. 
Wellington. 

Copy: AAS. 
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1837 


No. XXIII. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1837...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Vt. Published by 
N.C. Goddard... 24ill. 

Copy: AAS. 


New Series. Number two. The Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1837... Astronomical calculations by Zadock Thompson, A.M. 
Burlington: Vernon Harrington & E. Wellington. Sold by 
E. & T. Mills, Burlington; E. P. Walton & Son, Montpelier; 
Jas. I. Cutler, Hubbell’s Falls; J. Curtis, St. Albans; Solomon 
Parker, Middlebury; H. T. White, Castleton; John E. Roberts, 
Vergennes; H. N. Gookin, Rutland; Kittridge, Sproat, & Co. 
Fairhaven... 18ll. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XX. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmer’s Al- 
manac, for...1837...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton & 
Son. pp. 132. 

Copy: AAS. 

acacia Another, with varying cut on front cover. 

Copy: AAS. 


1838 


No. XXIV. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac. . .1838 
...- By Truman Abell. (cut)Windsor, Vt. Published by N. C. 
Goddard... 24ll. 

Copies: ESP. NHHS. 

New Series. Number three. The Farmer’s Almanac, for 
...1838...(cut)...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Whitehall: Published by Y. D. 8. Wright 
&Co. H. Johnson & Co. Printers, Burlington, Vt. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

tbeiael Same, (New Series, Number one.)—Burlington: 
Published by W. R. & F. C. Vilas. 

Copy: AAS. 
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No. XXI. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, 1838...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton & 
Son. pp. 132. ; 

Copy: AAS. 

ened Another; varying cut on front cover. 

Copy: AAS. 


1839 


No. XXV. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1839...By Truman Abell. (cut) Windsor, Vt. Published by 
N.C. Goddard... 24ll. 

Copies: HGR. NHHS. 

The last Vermont issue of this almanac. 

New Series. Numberfour. The Farmer’s Almanac, for... 
1839... (cut). ..Astronomical calculations by Zadock Thomp- 
son, A.M. Burlington: Published by C. Goodrich. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

same Same: Wells River: Published by Ira White. pp. 24. 


No. XXII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1839...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton 
and Son. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 


1840 


The Farmers’ Almanac, for 1840...(cut) Astronomical 
calculations by Zadock Thompson, A.M. Burlington: Pub- 
lished by Vilas, Loomis & Co. pp. 23+[1]. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXIII. Walton’s Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1840...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton & 
Sons. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 


Copy: HGR. 
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1841 


The Farmer’s Almanac, for...1841...Astronomical cal- 
culations by Zadock Thompson, A.M. Burlington: Published 
by C. Goodrich. 

No copy seen. 

New Series. Number I. The Thomsonian Almanac for 
1841...Bellows Falls, Vt. J. A. Martin, publisher and pro- 
prietor. Moore & Fulton, Printers... pp. 36. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXIV. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1841...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published by E. P. Walton & 
Sons. pp. 132. 

Copy: AAS. 

eben Another; varying cut on front cover. 

Copy: AAS. 


1842 


The Farmers’ Almanac, for 1842. ..(cut)...Astronomical 
calculations by Zadock Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Pub- 
lished and printed by E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 32+[2]. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXV. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1842...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

ited Two others; varying cuts on front cover. 

Copies: AAS. 


1843 


The Farmers’ Almanac, for 1843. ..(cut)...Astronomical 
calculations by Zadock Thompson, A.M. Burlington, Vt. 
Published by C. Goodrich. pp. 32. 

No copy seen. 


The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for...1843...Astronomical calculations by : 


__ 
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Hosea Doton. Vol. I. No.I. Woodstock, Vt.: Published 
by Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

Published until 1856. 

No. XXVI. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. . .1843...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 128. 

Copy: AAS. 


1844 


The Farmers’ Almanac, for 1844...(cut)...Montpelier: 
Published and printed by E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 32. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memoradum, and Statistical 
Register, for. ..1844...Astronomical calculations by Hosea 
Doton. Vol. =. No. II. Woodstock, Vt.: Published by 
Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXVII. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac... 1844...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier. Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 128. 

Copy: AAS. 


1845 


Number X. The Farmer’s Almanac, for 1845...(cut)... 
Burlington: Chauncy Goodrich. pp. 23+[]]. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for. ..1845... Astronomical calculations by Hosea 
Doton. Vol. I. No. III. Woodstock, Vt. Published by 
Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144+[2]. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXVIII. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1845...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
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Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 126+[2]. 
Copy: AAS. 


1846 


The Farmers’ Almanac, for 1846...Astronomical calcula- 
tions by Zadock Thompson, A.M. (cut) Montpelier: Pub- 
lished and printed by E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 32. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Green Mountain Almanac, for 1846. ..Calculations by 
George R. Perkins, A.M. for the East. Montpelier, Vt.: 
Clarke & Collins, publishers. E. Shepard, printer, Rochester, 
N.Y. 8ll. 

Copy: HGR. 

Number I. The Farmer’s Almanac, for. . . 1846... Astronom- 
ical Calculations, by Zadock Thompson. (cut)... Newbury, Vt. 
Published by F. & H. Keyes. pp. 24. 

Copy: AAS. 

Godfrey’s Almanack. Almanack, for...1846...By Albert 
Godfrey. (cut). ..Brattleboro, Vt. Published by Joseph Steen. 
1211. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for. . .1846.. . Astronomical calculations by Hosea 
Doton, ALM. Vol. I. No. IV. Woodstock, Vt. Published 
by Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

Youth’s Almanac, for...1846...(cut) Astronomical Cal- 
culations by Truman H. Safford, Jr...Bradford, Vt.: Pub- 
lished by A. Low... pp. 48. 


Copy: AAS. 
Safford was nine and a half years old. 


No. XXIX. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1846...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 128. 

Copy: AAS. 
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1847 


The Young Mathematician’s Almanac, for. . .1847.. . (cut) 
Astronomical Calculations by Truman H. Safford, Jr... 
Boston, Published by B. B. Mussey. A. B. F. Hildreth, 
Printer. Bradford, Vt. pp. 48. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for. . .1847... Astronomical calculations by Hosea 
Doton, A.M. Vol. II. No. I. Woodstock, Vt. Published 
by Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXX. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1847...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 143+([1]. 

Copy: AAS. 


1848 


The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for. ..1848... Astronomical calculations by Hosea 
Doton, A.M. Vol. II. No. Il. Woodstock, Vt. Published 
by Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

The Farmer’s Almanac, for. ..1848...Astronomical cal- 
culations, by Zadock Thompson...A. Graves: Fairhaven: 
Vermont. pp. 24. 

Copy: HGR. 

No. XXXI. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1848...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 


1849 


The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for...1849...Astronomical calculations by 
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Hosea Doton, A.M. Vol. II. No. III. Weodstock, Vt. 
Published by Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

Free Almanac, for the World, and Dr. Carter’s Compound 
Pulmonary Balsam (cut) Advertiser for 1849. Published by 
F. & H. Keyes...Newbury, Vt. pp. 24. 

Copy: HGR. 

No. XXXII. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1849...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 


1850 


The Vermont Almanac, Pocket Memorandum, and Statisti- 
cal Register, for. .. 1850... Astronomical calculations by Hosea 
Doton, A.M. Vol. Il. No. IV. Woodstock; Vt. Pub- 
lished by Haskell & Palmer... pp. 144. 

Copy: AAS. 

No. XXXIII. Waltons’ Vermont Register and Farmers’ 
Almanac, for. ..1850...Astronomical calculations by Zadock 
Thompson, A.M. Montpelier: Published and printed by 
E. P. Walton & Sons. pp. 144. 


Copy: AAS. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 17, 1928, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


_ Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 17, 1928, at 10.45 
o’clock, a. m. 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Nichols. The following members of the Society were 
present: William Eaton Foster, Francis Henshaw 
Dewey, William Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry 
Haynes, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo Lincoln, 
George Parker Winship, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, Julius Herbert Tuttle, 
Samuel Bayard Woodward, George Hubbard Blakes- 
lee, William Vail Kellen, Samuel Morris Conant, 
Wilfred Harold Munro, Henry Winchester Cunning- 
ham, Albert Bushnell Hart, Rev. Shepherd Knapp, 
Homer Gage, Archer Butler Hulbert, Charles Henry 
Taylor, Thomas Hovey Gage, Ira Nelson Hollis, 
George Anthony Gaskill, Charles Knowles Bolton, 
John Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Munson, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, James Benjamin Wilbur, 
Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner 
Weld Allen, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Henry 
Lewis Bullen, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Clarance Mac- 
donald Warner, Frank Brewer Bemis, George Sumner 
Barton, Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, Thomas 
Bonaventure Lawler, Rev. Charles Alpheus Place, 
George Francis Booth, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Charles 
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Edward Banks, Ralph Earle, William Evarts Benja- 
min, Charles Seabury Hale. 


The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records 
of the last meeting. 


The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented by the President. The Treasurer’s report 
was presented by Mr. Bullock and the Librarian’s 
report was presented by Mr. Brigham. It was voted 
to accept these reports and to refer them to the Com- 
mittee on Publications. 


The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed Messrs. Cunningham, Place and Good- 
speed a committee to distribute and collect ballots 
for the election of a President, which committee re- 
ported that all the votes were for Charles L. Nichols 
and he was declared elected. 


It was then voted to authorize the President to 
appoint a committee of three to nominate other 
officers of the Society. The President appointed to 
this committee, Messrs. Kellen, Shaw and Edmonds, 
who presented the following nominations: 


Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 
Waldo Lircoln, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B.,of Boston, Mass. 
George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Howard Taft, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
James Benjamin Wilbur, LL.D., of Manchester, Vt. 
Samuel Lyman Munson, of Albany, N. Y. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
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Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, LL.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
John Henry Edmonds, of Boston, Mass. 


Auditors 


Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


During the deliberation of the committee on nomi- 
nations, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart spoke most inter- 
estingly of his investigation in England of certain 
stained glass panels, formerly at Sulgrave Manor and 
bearing the Arms of the Washington family. 


On motion duly made and seconded, it was voted 
to accept the committee’s report and ballot for the 
election of officers and a ballot having been taken, 
all the votes were for the persons nominated by the 
committee and they were declared elected. 


The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge 
of his duties by Francis H. Dewey, a Justice of the 
Peace. 


The election of members being in order, Mr. Brigham 
presented the recommendations of the Council for 
membership in the Society and the President appointed 
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Messrs. Ford, Tuttle and Bemis to distribute and col- 
lect ballots for new members, who reported that the 
following were unanimously elected: 


Resident Members 


George Crompton, Worcester, Mass. 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo, West Newton, Mass. 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Boston, Mass. 
Lemuel Aiken Welles, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Members 


William Searle Holdsworth, Oxford, England. 
James Comly McCoy, Grasse, France. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ Letters 
of an Overland Mail Agent in Utah,” by Archer Butler 
Hulbert, of Colorado Springs, Colo.; ‘‘The Antigua 
Press and Benjamin Mecom, 1748-1765,” by Wilber- 
force Eames, of New York, N. Y.; ‘‘The Political 
Eclipse of Stephen A. Douglas,” by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, of Boston, Mass.; ‘‘Correspondence 
between Dr. Benjamin Franklin and John Walter, 
Founder of the London Times, regarding the Logo- 
graphic Process of Printing,’ by George Simpson 
Eddy, of New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Eames’s paper was read by Mr. Paltsits, 
Mr. Eddy’s paper was read by title and Mr. Ford’s 
paper was contributed informally without the intention 
of its being printed in the Proceedings. It was voted 
to refer the papers to the Committee on Publications. 


The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p. m. and the mem- 
bers were entertained at luncheon by President 
Nichols at his residence, No. 38 Cedar Street. 


Tuomas Hovey GAGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


5 iow Council announces that since the April 
meeting there have been six deaths to record; 
three from the list of resident and three from the 
foreign membership. 

William Bradford Homer Dowse, a patent lawyer 
of distinction and a man of large vision in business 
affairs, has been a member since 1921 and died on 
April 19. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn died on May 25. He 
was elected to the Society in 1908 and has been a 
member of the Council since 1911. He delivered the 
historical address in 1912 at the dedication of this 
building. 

William Milligan Sloane, Professor of History at 
Princeton and Columbia Universities, was elected to 
resident membership in 1910 and died on September 11. 

Memoirs of these resident members will be prepared 
and published in our Proceedings. 

Notices of the three foreign members here follow: 

Manuel de Oliveira Lima, was born in Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, on December 25, 1867 and entered early 
into the diplomatic service of his country. From 1890 
to 1896 he served in this department in Japan and 
several countries in Europe. From 1896 to 1900 he 
was first Secretary in the Embassy of Brazil to the 
United States, and since that time he resided in 
Washington, D. C., where he died on March 24. 
In 1915-1916 he was visiting Professor at Harvard 
University and until his death he was Professor of 
International Law at the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington. To this University he presented his valuable 
Ibero-American Library of 40,000 volumes containing 
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many of the rare Americana recorded by Harrisse. 
He was elected to foreign membership in this Society 
in April, 1919. 

Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, was born 
July 16, 1872 and, at the age of 15, started out before 
the mast on his cruise of great adventure. Since that 
time the navigation of the Northwestern passage, the 
attainment of both Poles and the first crossing of the 
Polar Sea are the high spots of success in his strenuous 
life. But as the highest of all will be reckoned his 
last trip, in the month of June the present year, to 
rescue from the Polar wastes the ill-fated voyagers of 
the airship Italia. He and his five companions have 
never been heard from but the discovery, at last, of 
the wreckage of a portion of his air-plane shows that 
they have all gone further into the unknown. In his 
memoirs he wrote that the air-plane has replaced the 
dog in Arctic exploration, but he stated that he was 
too old to learn this new method of transportation. 
With this feeling it was the more heroic for him to be 
the first to volunteer to search for the lost fliers. He 
was elected to foreign membership in this Society 
in October, 1906. 

The Right Honorable Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
reached his ninetieth birthday on July 20th, of this 
year and died on August 16. Educated at Harrow 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered early 
into the political life of England and this career was 
stormy and interrupted because of his pronounced 
views and independent spirit. In spite of this he lost 
few personal friendships even among his political 
enemies. His literary life also began early, but his 
reputation was established in 1876 by the publication 
of the ‘‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” his 
devoted uncle, a work cordially criticized in his coun- 
try as a new departure, but standing today as one 
of the best biographies in the English language. In 
1899 he began and in 1905 finished his “ History of the 
American Revolution,” a work of great importance to 
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this country, but which caused renewed disputes, 
both in Great Britain and America, concerning that 
struggle. It showed him, however, as a firm friend 
of our country which he continued to be the rest of 
his life. His letter of acceptance of foreign member- 
ship in this Society, to which he was elected in October 
1915, shows markedly this loyalty to the country 
whose history, writings and people he had studied so 
well. 

Regarding the physical plant of our Society I can 
report that its grounds and buildings are in excellent 
condition. The walls and floor of the basement have 
been recently repaired and repainted, thus removing 
the evidences of the hard usage to which this part of 
the building is necessarily subjected in handling the 
hundreds of boxes and packages which arrive at and 
depart from our doors each year. This part of our 
plant is, however, the index of our growth and the 
results of that growth are reported to you from year 
to year by the Librarian. 

In order to care for that growth, in the various de- 
partments of the Library, the rearrangement of the 
books, pamphlets and newspapers instituted by our 
Librarian three years ago has gone on until the entire 
collection has been put into a modern and compre- 
hensive system which will render the labors of our 
attendants more easy and effective in their task of 
securing the material required by our visitors. We 
can congratulate our Librarian whose plan this is, 
and which has so nearly reached completion, as well 
as ourselves on having a plant which is growing more 
and more efficient each year. One of the difficulties 
which Mr. Brigham has before him is the unequal 
and unexpected growth of the different departments 
of the Library but he would be the last to wish 
it otherwise. It is, however, a real difficulty which 
requires provision as well as prevision. 

The first editions of American authors, for example, 
established by the gift, in 1923, of the Rev. Herbert 
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E. Lombard of his Whittier collection and further 
developed by Mr. Brigham, has become one of impor- 
tance through his continued labors and the activities 
of Mr. Lombard, not only by personal contributions 
but by letters to prospective donors which have proved 
successful and added materially to this department 
during the present year. 

The American collection of printing and journalism 
established about ten years ago by Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor has been receiving large contributions from 
him each year until it is today one of the most valuable 
in the country. This also in consequence is extending 
its borders in healthy growth. These will be spoken 
of more at length in the Librarian’s report. 

It is natural, at this point to turn to the staff of 
assistants which is the right arm of a Librarian in the 
execution of his plans for the usefulness of the library 
to the public. Our staff has been increasing, year 
by year, in response to our needs, but is still inade- 
quate in numbers to attend to the queries and letters 
which overwhelm us and to furnish the material re- 
quested by the many visiting students who spend 
hours and often days in their researches at our tables. 
After almost daily observation, during the past year 
of my service as your President, I desire to record 
my unhesitating conviction that in no other society 
or similar institution is there a more expert, self- 
sacrificing and contented group than we have in our 
Library. A visitor, whose problem was unusual, told 
me that the attendant selected to help him gave him 
not merely perfunctory service but was eager to make 
his problem her own until it was happily solved. 

It is particularly gratifying to me to announce that 
the collection of 4,000 Almanacs given by Mr. Samuel 
Lyman Munson in 1923 has been consolidated with 
our previous collection into a well arranged unit of 
nearly 20,000 and a full index of the whole has been 
completed. This work has been done, in the intervals 
of her regular duties, by Miss Avis Clarke who came to 
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us two years ago from the Brown University Library 
and whose accuracy and careful labor on whatever 
work she has had in hand is sufficient guarantee of the 
satisfactory conclusion of her labors in this field. 
This collection, with its scheme of arrangement by 
states with the authors in alphabetical lists and their 
issues chronologically placed, is housed in uniform 
boxes carefully labelled and our Almanac room is 
equalled by no other in the country. 

Two years ago President Lincoln, in his Council 
report, called attention to our good fortune in securing 
the services of Mr. Charles 8. Hale to continue the 
indexing and arranging of our 200,000 manuscripts, 
a task begun before the war by Mr. Charles H. Lin- 
coln. I can report that, already, Mr. Hale has ar- 
ranged in uniform boxes, 265 in number, a portion 
of this collection, among which manuscripts are: 


Larned papers relating to South American affairs. 

Jennison biographical papers. 

William Lincoln papers relating to our early history. 

Lea & Shepard publishing correspondence. 

Salisbury family and business papers. 

American Antiquarian Society correspondence, 1812- 
1920. 

Miscellaneous papers and correspondence. 


The critical examination of each of these papers and 
letters, the arrangement of them in their proper rela- 
tion and the careful filing of them with the artistic 
labelling of the boxes show already an earnest of the 
hopes expressed by Mr. Lincoln in the report just 
mentioned. 

A copy of the Proceedings of the last Annual Meet- 
ing has been mailed to the members, leaving us still 
in arrears for the April meeting. 

While the Committee on Publications deplores any 
delay, it will be found that securing the revision of 
the text of the important papers presented at our 
meetings and the inevitable troubles in the printing 
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room are responsible for much of our difficulties. It 
is but justice to state that the index of this volume, 
as well as a long list of those which have preceded it, 
has been prepared by our Assistant Librarian, Mrs. 
Mary Robinson Reynolds, one of whose many tasks 
this is. No one can fully appreciate the result unless 
he has made a study of this subject or has observed 
the inadequacy of the average index. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’ knowledge of our collections, her intimate ac- 
quaintance with our membership and her intense in- 
terest in the problems which come before us render 
her singularly equipped for this part of her duties. 

The Endowment Committee has been far from 
idle, but has at present no definite report. At the 
last annual meeting the committee announced that 
the sum of $100,000 had been given by the Worcester 
members toward this fund. It is fair to say that this 
result was attained largely through the undismayed 
perseverence of Waldo Lincoln, then President. This 
fund has been paid, in full, into the treasury and will 
add the full $5,000 to our income this year. In con- 
sequence of this accomplishment the promise made by 
our associate, Mr. James B. Wilbur, was fulfilled and 
on January 11, his gift of $100,000 was placed in the 
hands of our Treasurer; the largest life time donation 
ever made to this Society. Munificent as is this gift, 
it is but one of many important evidences of Mr. 
Wilbur’s personal interest in and efforts for the wel- 
fare, growth and usefulness of our Society. These 
two gifts, with that of our associate, Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner of California, of $30,000 also paid into the 
hands of the Treasurer, although its income is not 
immediately available, make nearly one-half the sum 
we are seeking to add to the endowment, a sum which 
the generosity of our members and other friends is 
sure to complete. It should be said here that if any 
member prefers to give for some definite purpose, 
rather than for endowment in general, there are several 
departments which need special funds, the income 
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from which will enable the Librarian to add very 
largely to their usefulness. The Librarian is ready to 
confer with such members as soon as he is notified 
and will show them the resulting benefits to these 
departments by their special donations. 

Isaiah Thomas, in his will, wrote of the responsibil- 
ity of membership in such organizations as ours both 
as to contributions to its meetings, in the form of 
papers or of books, and material of value to its objects, 
and as to gifts of money for temporary needs, or for 
endowment, and he then proved that he was thought- 
ful of this, the child of his brain, as well as of other 
similar societies. 

It is, however, not by money alone that such organi- 
zations as ours can become or remain of the greatest 
value to ourselves and usefulness to the public. It is 
customary in business to use the expression—good- 
will—and to give it under certain conditions a money 
value. That which this word stands for is of vital 
concern to us also; to our staff for their encourage- 
ment, to our Librarian because it strengthens his 
hands, and to the public because it shows them the 
vitality of the institution. In the early letters of 
acceptance of our members, indeed not the early only 
but up to the present day, and throughout their cor- 
respondence during the past hundred years we find 
constant evidence of this goodwill. It would well 
repay the members to read these and learn the feeling 
of helpfulness therein freely expressed, and the zeal 
manifested in the growth of this Society of ours. 

As an earnest expression of this feeling I desire to 
read a few letters or extracts from them. 

Thomas Jefferson, in response to a letter asking 
if he would consider an invitation to join this Society, 
sent the following reply, dated, 


“Monticello Jan. 9, 1814 


Sir :- 
_ [have duly received your favor of the 13th, of Dec. inform- 
ing me of the institution of the American Antiquarian Society 
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and expressing its disposition to honor me with an admission 
into it and the request of my co-operation in the advancement 
of its objects. No one can be more sensible of the honor and 
the favor of these dispositions, and I pray you to have the 
goodness to testify to them all the gratitude I feel on receiving 
assurances of them. There has been a time in my life when I 
should have entered into their views with zeal and with a hope 
of not being altogether unuseful but now, more than a septu- 
agenary, retired from the active scenes and business of life, I 
am sensible how little I can contribute to the advancement of 
the objects of this establishment and that I should be but an 
unprofitable member, carrying into it indeed my best wishes 
for its success and a readiness to serve it on any occasion 
which should occur. With these acknowledgments be so good 
as to accept for the Society as well as yourself the assurance 


of my high respect and consideration. 
Tu. JEFFERSON 


When elected a member and notified of the fact, 
his reply was equally responsive of his interest in the 
Society and he forwarded with it a manuscript relating 
to our early colonial history. Six years later, when the 
diploma of the Society was engraved and his copy 
had been received, Mr. Jefferson sent another cordial 
letter of acknowledgment and hope for the Society’s 
welfare. 

Thomas Lindall Winthrop, in his letter of accept- 
ance dated July 19, 1813, wrote in part: “I feel 
sensible of the honor conferred upon me... . it 
will be in the highest degree gratifying to me if I can 
in any manner promote its views.’”’ This wish was 
richly fulfilled for the Society when he took up the 
mantle laid aside by President Thomas in 1831 and 
continued in the office of President until his own 
death in 1841. 

Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College, wrote 
on Dec. 18th, 1813: ‘‘To be numbered with such a 
collection of gentlemen is flattering to the ambition 
of any man and certainly ought to gratify mine . 
it will be my wish to contribute whatever may be in 
my power to promote the designs of the American 
Antiquarian Society.”’ 
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Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the last of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence after the death of 
John Adams and of Thomas Jefferson, both our 
members, wrote on Feb. 6, 1815: ‘“‘I consider myself 
flattered by being chosen a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, I accept the choice and request 
you, Sir, to present my acknowledgments to the Society 
for the honor conferred upon me.” 


Moses Brown, of Providence, whose brother Nicho- 
las had accepted membership two years before, wrote: 
“17th, of 8th, month 1815. Thy notice of my having 
been elected duly received . . . If I could, in my 
advanced age, be of service in your respectable So- 
ciety I should not hesitate to accept the appointment 

. If, therefore, you can propose any service for 
me in this neighborhood I shall endeavor to attend 
to it and so far act my part as a member.”’ Within 
a few months he sent as evidence of his feeling, a 
number of manuscripts and pamphlets of value and 
importance to the Society. 


Thus you could be carried on through several hun- 
dred of these letters from that early day to the present 
time, showing in every case sympathy with the ob- 
jects of our Society and belief in its success, but I will 
close with an extract from the letter of acceptance by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, referred to 
above and dated Nov. 6, 1915. 


“Till I was 76 years old I was too busy to visit America. 
Since that time I have been too old, but if ever a man lived in 
imagination in another country than his own; and if any man 
ever knew the literature of another country with lifelong and 
familiar love that man am I with regard to America. And there- 
fore a recognition from such a body as the American Anti- 
quarian Society has for me a value of a rare character. I shall 
never see Worcester or enter the Library in which henceforth 
I should have the privilege of reading but I accept the position 
of membership with gratitude and pleasure. 


TREVELYAN 
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In this my first report as President of the Society, 
I cannot close without referring to the co-operation 
shown by all the officers and to the support given by 
members, which has made the duties of the Presi- 
dency seem not a burden, but a privilege and a source 
of continual enjoyment. 


CHARLES L. NICHOLS 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


WILLIAM BRADFORD HOMER DOWSE 


William Bradford Homer Dowse was born at Sher- 
born, Mass., February 29, 1852, the son of Rev. 
Edmund and Elizabeth Bowditch Dowse. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1873 with the degree of 
A.B., and from the Harvard Law School in 1876 with 
the degree of LL.B. He was immediately admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar and specialized in patent 
law with growing success. At length, in 1898, he was 
obliged to abandon his legal work in order to give his 
whole time to business and manufacturing interests 
with which he had become allied. He was President 
of the Reed & Barton Corporation, the United States 
Fastener Company and Theodore B. Starr, Inc. He 
was director in several other metal concerns, and also 
allied with manufacturing corporations in Europe. 
It was during a trip to Europe that he was taken 
seriously ill, and arriving home as soon as he was able 
to travel, he experienced a relapse and died in Boston 
on April 19, 1928. He was married June 20, 1883, to 
Fanny Reed of Taunton, by whom he was survived, 
with three daughters. 

Mr. Dowse’s interests, especially in the latter part of 
his life, were largely historical. Although connected 
with many associations and clubs, such as the Home 
Market Club of Boston, of which he was president for 
eleven years, it was to the historical organizations that 
he gave much of his time and financial support. He 
was a member of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
the Club of Odd Volumes, the Massachusetts Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, of which he was governor 
for four years, the Bostonian Society and the Massa- 
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chusetts Historical Society. In the last organization 
he was particularly interested, completing just before 
his death a fund of $25,000 providing for the publica- 
tion of the Massachusetts House Journals. In May 
1920 Mr. Dowse was appointed by Governor Coolidge 
as his personal representative in the tercentenary cele- 
bration of the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers, in Eng- 
land and Holland, and took a prominent part in the 
meetings held at Southampton, Plymouth and Leyden. 
He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 


in 1921, and was a constant attendant at our meetings. 
C. S. B. 


WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE 


William Milligan Sloane was born at Richmond, 
Ohio, November 12, 1850 and died at Bayhead, N. J., 
September 11, 1928. He was the son of Rev. James 
Renwick, who was president of Richmond College, and 
Margaret Milligan Sloane. After graduation from 
Columbia University in 1868 with the degree of A.B., 
he taught at the Newell Institute at Pittsburgh for 
four years, and then became secretary to George 
Bancroft, the historian, who was minister to Germany. 
From 1873 to 1875 he lived at Berlin, studying mean- 
while at the University of Leipzig, where he received 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1876. He returned to this 
country to become professor of Latin at Princeton 
University in 1876, where he remained for twenty 
years, although after 1883 in the chair of history. In 
1896 he was elected Seth Low professor of history at 
Columbia and held the position until his death. On 
December 27, 1877, he married Mary Espey Johnston 
of Pittsburgh. 

Professor Sloane was a diligent worker in the fields 
of European and American history, and produced 
many volumes of lasting and authoritative merit. 
His four volume ‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
published in 1896, was his greatest monument, al- 
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though he produced several other works, such as ‘‘The 
French War and the Revolution,” 1893; ‘‘The French 
Revolution and Religious Reform,” 1901; ‘‘The 
Balkans,” 1914; ‘‘Party Government in the United 
States,”’ 1914; ‘‘The Powers and Aims of Western 
Democracy,” 1919; and ‘‘Greater France in Africa,” 
1924. He received many honors during his long life. 
From Columbia he received the honorary degree of 
L.H.D. in 1887, from Rutgers the degree of LL.D. in 
1898, and from Princeton the degree of LL.D. in 1903. 
He was an officer of the Legion of Honor, President of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, President 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, and in 
1911 President of the American Historical Association. 
He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1910. In 1922 he attended the annual meeting 
and read an entertaining paper on “‘ Franklin, the Sage 
of the Eighteenth Century.” Upon his return to his 
home in Princeton, he wrote a letter in which he said: 
“‘T was amply repaid for my visit to Worcester in the 
opportunity of seeing the wonderful work of the 
American Antiquarian Society, which stands higher 


than ever in my esteem.” He was a good friend to the 
Society and always keenly interested in its welfare. 
C. S. B. 


CHARLES GRENFILL WASHBURN 


Charles Grenfill Washburn died May 25, 1928, after 
a sudden and brief illness in Lenox, where he was 
attending a Convention of the Diocese of Western 
Massachusetts. 

He was the eldest of eight children of Charles 
Francis and Mary Elizabeth (Whiton) Washburn, and 
was born in Worcester, January 28, 1857. His father 
and grandfather were manufacturers and early be- 
came interested in the Washburn and Moen Manu- 
facturing Company, a wire industry established by his 
grandfather’s brother, Ichabod Washburn, in 1831. 
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This business, now carried on by the American Steel & 
Wire Company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has always been the largest single indus- 
try in Worcester. 

It was natural for the son of such ancestors, after 
his course in the grammar and high schools of Worces- 
ter, to enter the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, or as 
it was then called The Free Institute of Industrial 
Science, in which his great uncle Ichabod was much 
interested, and to which he had given the Washburn 
Shops. He finished his course at the Institute in 1875 
and received its ‘‘certificate.”’ At that time no 
degrees were conferred; but later the honorary degree 
in engineering was given to him. He maintained a 
lively interest in the Institute during his life and 
contributed liberally to its endowment. He was a 
trustee and President of the Board and rarely missed a 
Commencement, where his remarks in giving out 
prizes and at the annual banquet greatly endeared 
him to students, graduates, faculty and friends. On 
these occasions he had a chance to display his rare gift 
of combining the light and suggestive with the solid 
and serious. 

He continued his education at Harvard College, 
where he graduated with the class of 1880. Thus 
endowed with a scientific and liberal education he came 
back to Worcester admirably prepared to play an 
important part in the industrial, political, and cultural 
life of the community. True to the family tradition, 
he at once established a small wire industry, which 
today bears the family name and has expanded to 
branches in the West and Canada. He soon became 
connected with the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing 
Company and continued with it until its acquisition by 
the American Steel & Wire Company. 

These business interests did not entirely satisfy his 
desires and in his spare time he studied Law and was 
admitted to practice in the Courts of the Common- 
wealth in 1887. He did not have the time or the 
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inclination toengage in extensive practice; his attention 
had been drawn to patent litigation in which his com- 
pany was engaged and he chose that branch of the law. 

Upon the death of his father-in-law, Horatio N. 
Slater, he became one of the trustees under his will and 
for many years participated in the conduct of the 
cotton and woolen mills belonging to the estate. 

These responsibilities did not deter him from public 
service. He served in the House and Senate of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, where perhaps his 
greatest contribution was the revision of the Corpora- 
tion Laws to bring the organization and management 
of corporations into conformity with modern needs. 
This revision, with but little change, remains the law of 
the Commonwealth after more than twenty-five years’ 
experience. 

He was elected to three Congresses of the United 
States. He enjoyed this service and made many warm 
friendships with persons prominent in public life, 
which continued until his death. He was a delegate 
to the last Constitutional Convention and was for 
many years a Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. As he grew older he devoted more time to 
promoting the interests of social, philanthropic and 
educational institutions. He was a Councillor of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, a Trustee of Groton 
School, a member of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts and of the Club of Odd Volumes, Trustee 
and President of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Chairman of the Art Commission of the St. Wulstan 
Society, administering the Knowles Art Fund, and 
President of Worcester Branch of the Red Cross during 
its war time activities. He was a member of many 
social and charitable organizations. 

Mr. Washburn became a member of this Society in 
1908, was made a Councillor in 1911 and served on the 
Finance Committee since 1912. He was deeply inter- 
ested in its welfare, constant in his attendance at its 
meetings; a donor of innumerable books and pamph- 
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lets. He used to say that it was easier for him to find 
volumes at the American Antiquarian Society Library 
than on his own shelves, and that books ought to be 
placed where they can be of use to all scholars. He 
was a most generous subscriber to the Society’s perma- 
nent funds. Soon after his election he established the 
Charles Francis Washburn Fund of $5000 and in- 
creased this in 1927 by a further gift of $10,000 and 
later by a bequest of $5000. He was always generous 
in his response to requests for special funds to meet 
emergencies. In 1925 he was chosen a member of the 
Committee to increase the Society’s Endowment and, 
next to the President, was the most potent influence in 
the successful solicitation of $100,000 in Worcester 
and so assured to the Society Mr. Wilbur’s conditional 
gift. 

He was a frequent contributor to the Proceedings, 
and twice presented the Report of the Council, in 
April, 1922, and April, 1925 which included his tribute 
to Henry Cabot Lodge, In 1917 he presented a 
collection of Letters of Thomas Boylston Adams to 
William Smith Shaw 1799-1823, and read a paper 
about them. But his most important contribution 
was the Historical address which he delivered on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Society in 1912, a 
scholarly production and worthy of that memorable 
occasion. A month before his death, he presented at 
the April meeting a paper entitled ‘‘Who Was the 
Author of the Declaration of Independence?” 

Mr. Washburn had a taste for authorship. He 
wrote easily and well, and has published many articles 
of biographical and economic interest. His life of 
‘“‘Theodore Roosevelt,’’ reprinted 1919 from ‘‘The 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” is an account of that 
brilliant and fascinating career by an intimate per- 
sonal friend. They were classmates at Harvard and 
an enduring friendship, despite occasional political 
differences, was only ended by death. This biog- 
raphy was followed by ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt, the 
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Logic of his Career,”’ 1916, and by ‘‘ Roosevelt and the 
1912 Campaign,” 1926. The last biographical work, 
which Mr. Washburn fortunately finished shortly 
before his death, was the ‘Life of John Wingate 
Weeks,” 1928. 

As early as 1887 Mr. Washburn began to write upon 
the industrial history of Worcester. In that year he 
contributed to a History of Worcester County a 
chapter on Manufacturing & Mechanical Industries. 
In 1917 he published ‘‘ Industrial Worcester,’”’ an ex- 
haustive account of the origin and rise of every indus- 
try which has flourished in Worcester. His Com- 
mencement address, June 1906, at The Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute was an able treatise on ‘‘ Techni- 
cal Education in Relation to Industrial Development.” 

Among his other published works are ‘‘ Address on 
Government Control of Corporations and Combina- 
tions of Capital,’’ 1911; ‘‘History of a Statute,” the 
“Sherman Anti-trust Act,” 1908, 1909; ‘‘ Address Upon 
Our Relations with the Philippines, 1926’’; ‘“‘Catholic 
Church Claims in the Philippine Islands,” 1908. 

He delivered many occasional addresses; at the 
Memorial Service in Worcester, 1919, following Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s death; at the Unveiling of a tablet to 
mark the house where Roosevelt lived in Cambridge, 
1923; and at the Sesquicentennial celebration of the 
Mecklenburg Convention at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, in May, 1925. These articles, with many other 
published addresses, show the wide range of Mr. 
Washburn’s interests, and established his reputation as 
a writer and thinker. 

He was genial, companionable and hospitable. His 
observations on men and affairs were always stimula- 
ing. It is needless to say that he was never idle. He 
did not indulge very much in the recreations and 
diversions which allure most men; but he enjoyed good 
conversation and a social call or a friendly walk. In 
speech and movement he was deliberate and dignified. 
He exemplified the best Puritan traits, belief in law and 
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order, reverence for the unseen, spiritual and eternal, 
and respect for those who achieve greatly, think 
deeply and live nobly. But he was not austere or 
bigoted. He would probably be termed a conserva- 
tive, but his conservatism consisted in a purpose to 
maintain and preserve the best of the traditions and 
customs of the fathers and to pass them on unimpaired 
to the children. He was a firm friend of his college, 
but was skeptical of the attempt to include business 
success in the curriculum of a liberal education. He was 
loyal to his church, but liberal in his views. He 
lived above creed or sect. No matter where he might 
be, Sunday found him wherever a few met for worship 
in the Master’s name. 

He was steadfast in his friendships; probably no 
man in Worcester of his generation had a wider 
acquaintance among men prominent in public life, and 
among his intimate friends he could count at least 
three Presidents, two Chief Justices, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Ambassadors and Cabinet Officers. 

He was devoted to his family; his domestic life as 
husband, father, son and brother was ideal. Upon the 
death of his father, he quietly and naturally became 
the head of the family and to the end of his life dis- 
pensed a fatherly generosity; not did he confine his 
good works to his kin. He responded to every good 
cause and enjoyed all well doing. 

He was a man of opinions and these he was willing 
to express fully and forcibly whenever the proper 
occasion arose. He did not always expect agreement 
on the part of others and although of a quick and 
decisive temperament, he was ever master of himself 
and never yielded to any impulse to rebuke or scold. 
No matter what the provocation, he was calm and 
always the gentleman. He was never animated by a 
mean thought or did a mean act. This Society will 
miss his kindly advice, helpful suggestion and cheerful 
presence and the administrators of the Society’s 
affairs sincerely mourn his death. Zz. oo 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 29, 1928, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBer 1, 1928 
Capital bearing interest: 


Cash on deposit $3,903 .86 
Public Funds 49,152.15 
Railroad and Street Railway Bonds 93,336.27 
Miscellaneous Bonds 182,560 .00 
Bank shares 11,350.00 
Railroad and Street Railway shares 43,433.96 
Miscellaneous shares 114,016.08 
Mortgages 16,100.00 

Total $513,852.32 

Library Building and land $291,379.19 

Total Net Assets $805,231.51 


The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 
$4,000 Dutch East Indies 6’s 1962 
5,000 Adirondack Power & Light Corporation 5’s 1956 
5,000 Pennsylvania Operating Corporation 6’s 1939 
8,000 Shawinigan Water & Power Company 6’s 1950 
100 shares Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
100 shares Haiku Pineapple Company Limited (7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred) 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 
$4,000 Kingdom of Norway 6’s 1944 
5,000 City of Trondhjem, Norway 5)4’s 1957 
4,000 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company 5’s 1975 
5,000 Gatineau Power Company 5’s 1956 
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5,000 San Diego Water Supply Company 5’s 1955 

5,000 New Orleans Public Service Incorporated 5’s 1955 

5,000 Illinois Power & Light Corporation 5’s 1956 

5,000 Second International Securities Corporation 5’s 1948 

100 shares Tide Water Associated Oil Company (Acquired 
from the Wagner Fund) 

125 shares United Gas Improvement Company (Common) 
(Acquired from the Wagner Fund) 

335 shares Haiku Pineapple Company Limited (7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred) (Acquired from the Wagner Fund) 

1 share Pullman Incorporated 

50 shares Public Service Electric & Gas (6% Cumulative 
Preferred) 

50 shares Consolidated Gas Company of New York ($5 Cu- 
mulative Preferred) 

50 shares Kansas City Power & Light ($6 Cumulative First 
Preferred) 

50 shares Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% Non-Cumu- 
lative Preferred) 

39 shares Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred) 

50 shares Southern Railway Company (5% Non-Cumulative 


Preferred) 

50 shares American Tobacco Company (6% Cumulative 
Preferred) 

50 shares United States Steel Corporation (7% Cumulative 
Preferred) 

50 shares North American Edison Company ($6 Cumulative 
Preferred) 

50 shares Electric Bond & Share Company (6% Cumulative 
Preferred) 


50 shares International Harvester Company (7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred) 

100 shares Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumulative 
Preferred) 

50 shares Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumulative First 
Preferred) 
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50 shares Pere Marquette Railway Company (5% Prior 
Preference) 

75 shares Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (5% Cumulative Preferred A) 

50 shares Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) 

1 share Worcester County National Bank 

25 shares Engineers Public Service Company ($5 Con- 
vertible Preferred) 

100 shares Southern California Edison Company (54% 
Cumulative Preferred) 

2 shares Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

10 shares Worcester Bank & Trust Company 

10 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

4 shares Insurance Company of North America 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $89.65 
from the James Lyman Whitney Estate. The following amounts 
totaling $81,000 have been paid since October 1, 1927 completing 
the $100,000 subscription: $2,500 from Alice C. Gage and $2,500 
from T. Hovey Gage for the Charles A. Chase Fund; $2,500 from 
Mrs. Waldo Lincoln for the George Chandler Fund; $2,500 from 
Waldo Lincoln for the Levi Lincoln Fund; $5,625 from Francis H. 
Dewey for the Francis H. Dewey Fund; $10,000 from Charles G. 
Washburn for the Charles F. Washburn Fund; $5,000 from Paul B. 
Morgan, $5,625 from Homer Gage, $5,625 from Charles L. Nichols, 
$5,000 from Aldus C. Higgins, $10,000 from Forrest W. Taylor, 
$5,625 from George I. Rockwood, $5,000 from Worcester Telegram 
Publishing Company, $1,500 from George Crompton, $1,000 from 
George S. Barton, $1,000 from Charles M. Thayer, $5,000 from 
Clarence S. Brigham and $5,000 from Samuel B. Woodward for the 
General Fund. 

The Henry R. Wagner Fund has been established by a contribu- 
tion of $29,870 from Henry R. Wagner. The General Fund has 
been increased by $7,500 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and $100 from Robert K. Shaw. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $2,441.38 by sale of 
duplicates. 
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The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $750 from Charles H. 
Taylor for specific purposes and the following amounts totaling 


$4,044.35 for current expenses: 


Frank B. Bemis 
William K. Bixby Trust Fund 
Clarence W. Bowen 
Hampton L. Carson 
Henry W. Cunningham 
George 8. Eddy 
Charles E. Goodspeed 
Francis R. Hart 

Matt B. Jones 

William V. Kellen 
Thomas B. Lawler 
William 8. Mason 
William G. Mather 
John M. Merriam 
Grenville H. Norcross 
John Woodbury 


$250 .00 
194.35 
200 .00 


| 


100.00 


$4,044.35 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, 


Treasurer 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 
Capital bearing interest Oct. 1, 1927 (less unexpended income for 1927) ... $392,275 32 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1927 
Income added to principal 
Andrew McF. Davis Fund....... 481.71 
James Lyman Whitney Estate .. . 89.65 571.36 


Gifts to General Fund............. 62,975.00 
Gifts to Levi Lincoln Fund......... 2,500.00 
Gifts to George Chandler Fund. .... 2,500.00 
Gifts to Francis H. Dewey Fund... . 5,625.00 
Gifts to Purchasing Fund.......... 2,441.38 
Gifts to Charles F. Washburn Fund. 10,000. 00 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund. ....... 6,794.35 
Gifts to Charles A. Chase Fund..... 5,000.00 
Gifts to Henry R. Wagner Fund.... 29,870.00 127,705.73 


Profit & Loss 
Profit by Sale 
Dutch East Indies 6’s 1962....... $326.00 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 


Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 
47.98 
Shawmut Association (rights).... 66.15 


Loss by Sale 
Pennsylvania Operating Corp. 


124.00 


Total Net Increase to Capital. ..... 129,935.97 
813,590. 48 


Expended from Special Gifts Fund. . . . 7,738.89 
Expended from Profit & Loss......... 235.08 
Expended from Purchasing Fund... .. 385.00 


Total Expended ................. 8,358.97 
Principal October 1, 1928............ $805,231.51 


| 
Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 
Haiku Pineapple Co. Ltd. 7% 
| 
Tide Water Associated Oi] Co.... 24.00 
Net increase to principal from Profit 
| 1,658. 88 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 
Unexpended Income $6.79 
Income from 25,102.14 
Income from James B. Wilbur Gift.............. 1,500.00 
Income from Sale of Publications................ 223.42 
From Special Gifts Fund to Expenditures. ....... 5,258.89 
From Profit & Loss to Expenditures............. 235.08 
EXPENDITURES 
Income carried to Principal.................... $481.71 
Heat, Light and Telephone..................... 2,178.45 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement....... 1,328.44 
ASSETS 
Capital bearing Interest: 
$3,903 . 86 
Real Estate (Library Building and Land)......... 
October 1, 1908. 
OcrToser 1, 1928 
ConpDITION OF THE FunpD Accounts 
Fund Title Balance Income 
Principal 1927 1928 
$169,175.58 $6.79 $8,630.76 
21-—Bookbinding.............. 7,500.00 400.18 
32,001.91 1,707.53 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... 23,000.00 1,227.21 


[Oct., 


$26,832.35 


5,493.97 
$32,326. 32 


$32,326 32 


513,852.32 
291,379.19 


$805,231.51 


Expended 
1928 


$8,630.76 
400.18 
1,707.53 
1,227.21 


= 
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Fund Title 


25-Benjamin F. Thomas ..... 
26-Joseph A. Tenney......... 


27-Ebenezer Alden.......... 


28-Samuel F. Haven......... 
29-George Chandler.......... 
30-Francis H. Dewey........ 
31-George E. Ellis........... 
32-John & Eliza Davis........ 


33-Stephen Salisbury........ 


34—Purchasing.............. 
35-Charles F. Washburn...... 
36-James F. Hunnewell....... 
37-Special Gifts............. 
38-Eliza D. Dodge........... 
39-James L. Whitney.......... 
40-Samuel A. Green.......... 
41-Andrew McF. Davis....... 
42-Nathaniel Paine ......... 
43—Bernard C. Steiner........ 
44-Charles A. Chase......... 
45-Henry R. Wagner......... 


927 1928 9 

. $9,500.00 $506.89 $506.89 
1,000.00 53.34 53.34 
 §,000.00 266.79 266.79 
1,000.00 53.34 53.34 
8,500.00 186.75 186.75 
5,500.00 293.46 293.46 
10,425.00 556.25 556.25 
17,500.00 933.75 933.75 
4,900.00 261.45 261.45 
104,348.39 5,567.72 5,567.72 
2,295.36 52.65 52.65 
15,000.00 800.36 800.36 
5,000.00 266.79 266.79 
117.00 209.91 209.91 
8,000.00 160.07 160.07 

1,522. 64 89.65 89.65 
5,000.00 266.79 266.79 
9,509.71 481.71 481.71 
38,134.42 2,034.75 2,034.75 
1,000.00 53.34 53.34 
5,000.00 266.79 266.79 
29,870.00 1,593.77 1,593.77 


$509,730.01 $6.79 $26,922.00 $26,922.00 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonps 
Par Book 
NAME Rate Maturity VALUE 
Pusiic Funps: 
The Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland..... 5% Feb., 1937 $3,000 $2,928.75 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 4,103.00 
City of Bergen, Norway ... 8 Nov., 1945 3,000 2,940.00 
City of Montreal.......... 5 Nov., 1930 3,000 2,797.50 
City of Trondhjem, Norway 54% May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg ........ 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Province of Ontario ....... 5% Jan., 1937 2,000 2,040.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 
41% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 


$49,152.15 


pe Principal Balance Income Expended 
94-Levi Lincoin............ 
) 
| 
) 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
4 Oct., 
Boston Elevated......... 4 May, 
Boston Elevated......... 416 Oct., 
Boston & Maine......... 5 Feb., 
Chicago, Burlington & 
4 July, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois} May, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 


Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Feb., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Jan., 
Illinois Central.......... 3% July, 


Illinois Central & Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans5 Dec., 


Kansas City Terminal....4 Jan., 

New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 

New York, New Haven & 
3% Jan., 


New York, New Haven & 
& Hartford (Harlem 
River—Port Chester)...4 May, 
New York, New Haven & 


6 Jan., 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 July, 
Southern Indiana........ 4 Feb., 


Wilkesbarre & Eastern ...5 June, 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Alabama PowerCompany5 June, 
Alabama Water Service 
5 Jan., 
Appalachian Power Com- 


5 June, 


1995 


1995 
1935 
1937 
1940 


1949 
1951 
1934 
1956 
1975 


2000 
1952 


1963 
1960 
2013 


1956 


1954 


1948 
2047 
1938 
1956 
1956 
1951 
1942 


1951 


1957 


1941 


American Antiquarian Society 


$1,000 $885.00 
4,000 3,096.75 
2,000 2,000.00 
8,000 7,960.00 
5,000 4,593.00 
5,000 5,000.00 
4,800 4,152.02 
1,000 940.00 
12,000 10,920.00 
4,400 4,214.50 


1,600 1,546.00 
2,000 2,000.00 


2,000 2,010.00 
15,000 12,975.00 
5,000 4,725.00 


50 50.00 


10,000 10,000.00 
2,500 2,369.00 


2,000 1,930.00 
3,000 2,970.00 


5,000 4,475.00 
3,000 2,872.50 


6,000 5,460.00 


[Oct., 


93,336.27 


5,000 
2,000 2,000.00 
2,000 2,000.00 
Ei 
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Blackstone Valley Gas & 

Electric Co............ 5 Jan., 1939 $1,000 
Boston Metropolitan 

Builidngs, Inc......... 5 June, 1942 6,000 
Cedar Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co...... 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 
Detroit EdisonCompany 5 Jan., 1933 5,000 
Detroit EdisonCompany 5 July, 1940 5,000 
Ellicott Square Company 

5 Mar., 1935 6,500 
Gatineau Power Com- 

5 June, 1956 5,000 
Georgia PowerCompany .56 Mar., 1967 5,000 
Great Northern Power 

5 Feb., 1935 7,000 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation.......... 5 Dec., 1956 5,000 
Indiana Service Corpora- 

5 Jan., 1950 6,000 
Iowa Public Service 

EEE 5 June, 1957 6,000 
Jersey Central Power & 

Light Company....... 5% Feb., 1945 5,000 
Montreal Light, Heat 

& Power Company, 

Lachine Power........ 5 Apr., 1933 5,000 
Narragansett Electric 

Company............. 5 Jan. 1957 8,000 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association........ 5 Sept., 1947 5,000 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

5 June, 1955 5,000 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation.......... 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 
Niagara Falls Power 

ree 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 
Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc.......... 5 July, 1955 7,000 
Northern States Power 

Ee 5 Apr., 1941 5,000 
Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 1952 2,000 
Ohio Public Service 

5 Sept., 1954 5,000 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company....... 5 May, 1952 5,000 


$800.00 
5,865.00 
4,800.00 
4,925.00 
4,800.00 
6,110.00 


4,931.25 
4,875.00 


6,720.00 
4,887.50 
5,820.00 
5,850.00 


4,937.50 


4,650.00 
7,920.00 
4,950.00 
4,950.00 
5,000.00 
3,500.00 
6,730.00 


4,300.00 
1,890.00 


4,675.00 


4,725.00 
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Public Service Company of 
5\% Sept., 1954 $5,000 $4,975.00 
San Diego Water Supply 
CO 5 Nov., 1955 5,000 5,050.00 
Second International Se- 
curities Corp. ......... 5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
Southern California Edison 
Company ....... ....-5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920.00 
Tennessee Electric Power 
5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 
Light Company....... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Tide Water Power 
Apr., 1945 5,000 4,975.00 
United Power & Light 
Corp. of Kansas....... 5 Feb., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
United States Rubber 
Ere 5 Jan. 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
Virginia Electric & Power 
5 Oct., 1955 5,000 4,912.50 
Western United Gas & ; 
Electric Company...... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 
& Power Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin......5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 
Total Bonds 
Par 
Stocks VALUE 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred)......... No Par 
65 American Telephone & Telegraph Company....... $6,500 
50 American Tobacco Company (6% Cumulative 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad (5% Non- 
Cunsullative Preferred)... 5,000 
3 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non-Cumulative 
6 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common)........... 600 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad..................... 900 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumulative Pre- 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumulative Prior 


[Oct., 


) 
182,560.00 
$325,048.42 
Boox 
VALUE 
$4,862.50 
6,438. 50 
5,843.75 
4,777.13 
210.00 
420.00 
1,080.00 
5,000.00 
420.00 


— 
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4 Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company (6% 
Cumulative 
6 Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company 


75 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (5% Cumulative Preferred A) 
50 Consolidated Gas Company of New York ($5 Cu- 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumulative First 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company (6% Cumulative 


30 Fall River Gas Works Company................. 
11 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Company......... 
5 Great Northern Railway Company.............. 
235 Haiku Pineapple Company Limited (7% Cumula- 

50 Haverhill Electric Company.................... 
24 Insurance Company of North America........... 
50 International Harvester Company (7% Cumulative 


15 National Shawmut Bank.....................-- 
13 New England Telephone & Telegraph Company... . 
9 New London Northern Railroad Company........ 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad (Com- 


35 Northern Railroad (New Jersey)................ 
17 Pennsylvania Railroad Company................ 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company (5% Prior 


100 Southern California Edison Company (54% Cu- 

50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non-Cumulative 


$400 
600 
7,500 
No Par 


5,000 
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$120.00 
66.90 
7,500.00 
5,062. 50 
4,975.00 
5,437.50 
2,493.75 
1,198.68 
692.65 
320.00 
5,170.00 
1,550.00 
586.25 
6,737.50 
5,512. 50 
3,785.00 
3,075.00 
1,290.50 
810.00 
8,620.00 
5,193.75 
3,350.00 
612.18 
4,991.25 


5,506.25 
351.50 


2,525.00 


5,018.75 


= 
5,000 
25 Engineers Public Service Company ($5 Convertible 
No Par 
750 
550 
500 
5,875 
1,250 
240 
5,000 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 Cumulative First 
) No Par 
¥ 50 Massachusetts Gas Company (4% Cumulative 
) 5,000 
1,500 
1,300 
900 
0 
0 7,800 
50 North American Edison Company ($6 Cumulative 
5 No Par 
3,500 
3 850 
5,000 
50 Public Service Electric & Gas (6% Cumulative 
| 
No Par 
2500 
5,000 
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100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumulative Pre- 


50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% Non-Cumu- 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company (Common)... ... 3,000 3,000.00 
125 United Gas Improvement Company (Common)... . 6,250 13,750.00 

5 United States Envelope Company (7% Cumulative 

50 United States Steel Corporation (7% Cumulative 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank................. 1,600 1,800.00 
41 Worcester Bank & Trust Company.............. 4,100 5,600.00 
8 Worcester County National Bank............... 400 875.00 
40 Worcester Electric Light Company.............. 1,000 1,922.00 
$168,800.04 


$16,100.00 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 29, 1928, have been 
examined by Nelson P. Wood, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) Homer 
DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 
Auditors 


October 1, 1928. 


MortcaGce Loans 
Estate 
] 
1 
] 
1 
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Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1928 
I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 29, 1928, and find same to be 
correct. 
(Signed) Netson P. Woop, 
Accountant 


ContTrRiIsuTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SOCIETY’s 
INVESTED FunpDs 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy) ............... $23,152 

Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 21,545 
1884-5 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester...........cccccccccccees 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............ 1,040 
1868 500 
1868,1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 1,100 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Bostom.......csccccscccccces 500 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................... 10,600 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)..... 500 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 1,000 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000) ......... 1,100 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 5,000 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 1,000 
1884 George Chandler, Worcester. 500 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 10,000 
1907-8 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 235,000 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). ........... 2,000 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 10,000 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 1,000 
1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000). . . 6,000 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge............ 8,000 
1905 Andrew H. Green, New York, N. Y. (legacy)....... 4,840 
1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy) ....... 2,000 
1910 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester................. 5,000 

Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) .......... 3,000 

James F. Hunnewell, Boston. 5,000 

Charles H. Davis, 2,000 

Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 1,000 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati,O................... 1,000 
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1910-1928 
1911 
1911, 1919 
1912 
1912, 1913 
1913 


1920 
1921 


1922-1927 


1926 
1927 


1928 
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A. George Bullock, Worcester................... $2,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence, R. I. ............ 500 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester................... 2,500 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 1,000 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).. . 1,523 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.................... 2,500 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 5,100 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y............. 5,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 1,000 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.................. 1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y................ 1,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 38,123 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore, Md.. 1,000 
Jerome R. George, Worcester.................... 2,500 
Russell S. Paine, 2,500 
William B. Scofield, Worcester.................. 1,000 
George F. Fuller, 5,000 
Leonard Wheeler, 2,500 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester.................... 1,000 
500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 2,500 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston ................. 750 
William 8. Mason, Evanston, Ill. ................ 500 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia, Penn........... 500 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston ...................4.. 750 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester 2,500 
Mrs. Waldo Lincoln, Worcester.................. 2,500 
Mr. Waldo Lincoln, Worcester................... 2,500 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.................+. 5,625 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester................ 10,000 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester... 5,000 
5,625 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester ................... 5,625 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester ...................-. 5,000 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester ................... 10,000 


George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................. 5,625 
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Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester $5,000 
George Crompton, Worcester................... 1,500 
George S. Barton, Worcester 1,000 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester .................. 1,000 
Clarence 8. Brigham, Worcester................. 5,000 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 29,870 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................ 100,000 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, N. Y.......... 7,500 


ConTrRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE BurILpInG Funp, 1920-1925 


Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn......................- 500 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York, N. Y.................-00055: 5,000 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y.............0.-2-eeeeee 2,000 
William G. Mather, Cleveland, O...............ccccecccccees 3,000 
John McK. Merriam, Framingham.....................-.+6: 500 
3,000 

George A. Plimpton, New York, N. Y...............-200e000 1,000 

George I. Rockwood, Worcester... 1,000 

Charles G. Washburn, Worcester... 1,500 

Leonard Wheeler, Worcester... 1,000 

James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt...............0eeeeeeceees 6,500 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester... 1,100 
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Revisep List or Funps, Octroper 18, 1927 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. In 1927 
amounted to $35,000, and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called ‘Collection and Research Fund,’ 1858. In 1927 amounted 
to $17,000 and made part of ‘General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Amounted in 1927 to $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Amounted in 1927 to $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Amounted in 1927 to $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.’”’ Amounted in 1927 to 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Amounted in 1927 to $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. Amounted in 1927 to $5,000, when it was 
called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. Amounted in 1927 to $1,000, when it was called 
the “ Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased to 
$3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and 
called the ‘Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“George Chandler Fund,’ established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Amounted in 1927 to $5,500. 


| 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Amounted in 1927 to 
$10,425. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Amounted to $17,500 in 1927. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
McF. Davis. Amounted in 1927 to $4,900. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1927 to $4,650, when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1927 to $104,348, when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 


$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000, - 


when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Amounted in 1927 to $15,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Amounted in 1927 to $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted to $33,550 in 1927, when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Amounted in 1927 to $3,000. 

“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Amounted in 1927 to $1,433. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Amounted in 1927 to $5,000. 

“ Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Amounted in 1927 to $9,028. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Amounted in 1927 to $38,134. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Amounted in 1927 to $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Amounted in 1927 to $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$29,870 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,’ the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Amounted in 
1927 to $106,200. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


S in previous years, the Report of the Librarian 
begins with a tabulated record of the year’s 
accessions: 


Bound volumes 5054 
Pamphlets 9065 
Engravings, maps, mss., etc. 4662 


The number of bound volumes now in the Library is 
170,903 and of pamphlets 279,020, a total of 449,923 
titles. 

The accessions are almost equally divided between 
the modern, or current, output of historical literature 
and that which belongs to past generations. In a 
library national in scope, we faithfully attempt to 
live up to our name of ‘‘American.”’ Every county, 
town or local history of every State in the Union, every 
genealogy, every publication of historical organiza- 
tions, and a proper selection of modern histories and 
biographies must be secured either through gift or 
purchase. These are only some of the collections that 
must be kept as complete as possible. It entails a 
large amount of correspondence, but it is worth the 
trouble taken, as many a book easily obtainable to- 
day is almost unprocurable a few years hence. 

The early American publications, those printed 
before the Revolution, or even before 1800, are more 
easily featured in a report than modern books, which 
even if more used, are known by copies in scores of 
libraries. Such titles as the Caslon Type Specimen 
broadside of 1734; the 1709 edition of the New Eng- 
land Psalms; Bunyan’s ‘“‘Grace Abounding,” Boston 
1717; Melmoth’s ‘‘Great Importance of a Religious 
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Life Considered,” Boston 1729, with an engraving by 
Thomas Johnston; Clarke’s Translation of Corderius, 
Boston 1724; ‘“‘The Invitation,’ a Massachusetts 
excise tract printed at Boston in 1755; a curious un- 
dated edition of ‘‘The North Briton Extraordinary,” 
with engraved caricatures relating to America; and 
a series of rare volumes of music, Tans’ur’s “ Royal 
Melody,” 1767, Jocelin’s ‘‘Chorister’s Companion,” 
1788, and Holyoke’s ‘‘Instrumental Assistant,’’ 1800, 
are all exceedingly scarce, if not unrecorded, and would 
grace any catalogue of Americana. These titles, with 
interesting accessions of the past year, are shown in 
the exhibition cases in the upper hall. 

Among the rare acquisitions is a copy of Shak- 
speare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” Philadelphia 1801. 
It bears the following title-page, ‘‘Romeo & Juliet, 
by William Shakspeare, corrected from the latest and 
best London editions, with notes, by Samuel Johnson, 
L.L.D. Embellished with a striking likeness from the 
collection of his Grace the Duke of Chandos. First 
American Edition. Philadelphia: Printed and Sold 
by John Bioren, No. 88 Chestnut Street. 1801,” and 
is a 12mo., with the title-page followed by pages 
[5|-92. Apparently this was the first play in volume 
8 of the collected edition of Shakspeare’s Plays issued 
by Bioren & Madan in Philadelphia in 1796. Since 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’ was the first play in the volume 
and bore the pagination [5]—92, the publisher in 1801 
printed a new title-page and issued the play separately. 

The details of the printing of Shakspeare’s Plays at 
Philadelphia in 1795-1796 are not exactly clear. Mr. 
Stan V. Henkels, the veteran book auctioneer, lately 
deceased, according to Mr. Henry N. Paul of Phila- 
delphia, stated that the edition was issued by sub- 
scription in parts and that he had once sold such a set. 
But no copy of the Plays in such condition can now 
be located, and the above instance of ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” is the first case of finding any of the Plays 
separately issued, even although five years after its 
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original publication. Mr. Paul himself, who has made 
a study of American editions of Shakspeare, has a copy 
of the Poems, also part of volume 8, with its own 
pagination, issued separately with a 1795 title-page. 
There are no copies of separately issued Plays to be 
found in either the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
or the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library 
Company, nor has Mr. Charles Evans ever located 
such a copy in his comprehensive combing of American 
libraries. 

In our collection of Mathew Carey Accounts, these 
are the only references to Shakespeare’s Works be- 
tween 1795 and 1801: 

Purchase by Carey from Bioren & Madan in 1795 of twelve 
copies of the first volume of Shakespeare’s Works. Same for 
twelve copies of the second volume. 

Purchase from Bioren & Madan, Sept. 10, 1796, of twelve 
sets of Shakespeare at $9 each. 

Long running account between Carey and John Bioren 
from Jan. 1, 1797 to 1815, including the purchase on Apr. 27, 
1797 of the first three volumes of Shakespeare for £1-2-6; 
and on Oct. 24, 1801, of one set of Shakespeare for $8.34. 


The 1801 issue of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”’ is the earliest 
known American edition of any one of Shakspeare’s 
Plays except for the undated ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night” printed at Boston in 1794. Of these, ‘‘Ham- 
let’? was the earlier of the two, having been adver- 
tised in the Columbian Centinel of April 5, 1794 as 
just published and ‘‘will be ready for delivery on 
Wednesday afternoon, at the Book-stores of D. West 
and John West.” 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor’s gifts, as usual, represent 
a large proportion of our accessions. Newspaper files, 
scarce magazines, first editions, current literature and 
history, journalism, early engravings and broadsides 
constitute a body of material of high historical value. 
One especially fine item is Thomas Johnston’s map 
of the Kennebec River about 1754, showing the Maine 
coast from Cape Elizabeth to Pemaquid. This map 
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differs slightly from the Massachusetts Historical 
Society copy which was reproduced in 1918 and which 
at that time was the only copy located. Mr. Taylor’s 
greatest gift, however, is his collection of early Ameri- 
can lithography, containing 383 volumes and 155 
pamphlets illustrated with lithographs, 1010 separate 
lithographs and 940 pieces of lithographed Sheet 
Music. In addition, there is a fine oil portrait of Bass 
Otis, who was the first American lithographer and who 
later became a portrait painter of note. This portrait 
was painted by the artist himself in 1860 when he was 
seventy-six years old. Mr. Taylor’s generosity in 
assuming the expense of cataloguing this remarkable 
collection is only another evidence of his continued 
interest in the Library. 

Charles E. Goodspeed has added to our collection 
of Association Books by the gift of Elton’s ‘‘ Triumph 
of a True Christian,” London 1623, with the auto- 
graphs of several owners. The book was first owned 
by Thomas Welde, pastor of the First Church at 
Roxbury from 1632 to 1641, who died in England in 
1660. The second owner was John Eliot, 1603-1690, 
apostle to the Indians and teacher at the First Church 
of Roxbury from 1632. Thwing, in his ‘‘ First Church 
of Roxbury,” 1908, p. 16, states that Eliot’s letters 
to England disclose the fact that he was trying to 
purchase Welde’s library. The third owner was John 
Cotton, 1712-1789, minister at Halifax, Massachusetts 
in 1744. From him the book Uescended to his son, 
Rev. Ward Cotton, 1770-1843, minister at Boylston, 
Massachusetts, and brother of Rosseter Cotton who 
presented to this Society in 1819 one of the most 
valuable collections of early New England manuscripts 
that we own. 

From the estate of Miss Frances M. Lincoln the 
Society has acquired the splendid seven volume set 
of Audubon’s “‘Birds of America,”’ printed in 1840- 
1844, as well as several first editions of American 
authors and other books of value. 
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From the estate of our late member, Benjamin 
Thomas Hill, we have received a large collection of 
portraits, views, manuscripts and newspapers relating 
to Worcester County, all of the highest importance 
in filling out our collections. Since this material has 
only recently been obtained, it will be properly re- 
corded and described in a future Report. Mr. Hill’s 
remarkable ability in inlaying views and manuscripts 
for the volumes which he extra illustrated has long 
been widely recognized. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to record that his valuable series on Trans- 
portation is now permanently preserved in the Harvard 
Business Library, and the series relating to Lafayette’s 
Tour in the Library of Congress. Always interested in 
this Library and ever ready to help those who were 
struggling with problems of local Worcester history, 
he was the one person to whom we always turned for 
information and were seldom disappointed. We at 
this Library shall miss him greatly. 

The newspaper collection has received the usual 
number of additions. Among them are many eight- 
eenth century files, although these are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find, and unfortunately for a 
library which collects comprehensively and has to 
bid against the local collector, are fetching higher 
prices. The most important file secured is a series 
of California newspapers published at Napa, about 
forty-five miles from San Francisco and one of the 
earliest towns in the State settled by American emi- 
grants. The file runs from 1857 to 1905 and is espe- 
cially valuable for the early period, when it contains 
all the Pony Express news, later the telegraph news 
and extensive extracts from mining town newspapers. 
It was through our fellow member and constant friend, 
Mr. Henry R. Wagner, that we first learned of this 
rare file. 

Another valuable gift consisted of files of the New 
London Democrat for 1845-1848, and the Hartford Post 
for 1858-1859. These were both edited by James 
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M. Scofield, who started his successful career as a 
New London publisher at the age of twenty-one. In 
1849 he removed to Stockton, California, where he 
ordered a newspaper press sent out to him, but un- 
fortunately it was lost in transit. Returning East, 
he established the Hartford Daily Post in 1858 which 
he conducted for several years. These files have been 
presented to this Society by his children, Mrs. Edward 
D. Thayer and William B. Scofield. 

The following are the more important newspaper 
files acquired during the year: 


Marne Strate Press, 1863-1865. 

Norway ADVERTISER, 1844-1852. 

Unton, 1853-1855. 

PorTSMOUTH, ORACLE OF THE Day, 1797-1798. 
Boston, Spririt OF THE AGE, 1833-1834. 

Boston MERCANTILE JOURNAL, 1834-1837. 
Boston TRANSCRIPT, 1846-1848. 

NorTHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE, 1793-1803. 
Hartrorp Dairy Post, 1858-1859. 

HarTFORD WEEKLY Post, 1858-1859. 

Hartrorp, Catruouic Press, 1829-1830. 
Hartrorp, U.S. Catruouic Press, 1832. 

New Lonpon Democrat, 1845-1848. 

New Haven, Connecticut JoURNAL, 1815-1816. 
New York, Reaister, 1839-1840. 
New York, CoLuMBIAN GAZETTEER, 1794. 

New York, CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 1841. 
New York, Diary, 1794. 

New JourNAL, 1809-1811. 

New York, Mecuanic, 1841. 

New York, Repusiican Watcu-Tow™r, 1806-1809. 
New York Spectator, 1807, 1810-1820. 

New York, Truts TELLER, 1829-1830. 

New York, WEEKLY Inspector, 1806-1807. 
New York, WEEKLY Musevm, 1798-1800. 
Hupson, Bez, 1806-1810. 

Troy Gazette, 1807-1809. 

Broox.yn, Lone Istanp Srar, 1809-1810. 
Princeton, New Jersey Wuic, 1836-1857. 
Dover, DeLawaRE Strate Reporter, 1853-1857. 
NEwTowN, PEnn., Star or FREEDOM, 1817-1818. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND JOURNAL, 1785. 
FREDERICKTOWN, REPUBLICAN ApvocaATE, 1802-1806. 
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HAGERSTOWN HERALD, 1864-1866. 

WasHINGTON, Montror, 1809. 

Napa County Reporter, 1857-62, 1867-68, 1872-83. 
Napa, Paciric Ecuo, 1861-1862. 

Napa Dairy 1882-1883. 

Napa JOURNAL, 1884-1905. 

TRINIDAD, Port or Spain 1856. 


From various sales at auction and from dealers some 
rare almanacs have been added to our collection. 
John Jerman’s ‘‘American Almanack” for 1739, 
Jacob Taylor’s ‘‘ Almanack” for 1737 and 1738, Wil- 
liam Ball’s ‘‘New Jersey Almanack” for 1744, and 
William Birkett’s ‘‘Poor Will’s Almanack” for 1747 
are all rare early Philadelphia issues. Our file of 
Franklin’s ‘“‘Poor Richard” almanacs has been im- 
proved by the acquisition of the issues for 1764, 1766 
and 1786. From 1733 to 1795 the file now lacks only the 
issues of 1733, 1735, 1738, 1739, 1741 to 1745, 1777, 1778, 
1781, 1784 and 1788. The collection of early Pocket 
Almanacs published in Philadelphia, a particularly 
rare series, has been increased by the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Pocket Almanack” for 1769, 1771 and 1783; R. 
Saunders’ ‘‘Pocket Almanack” for 1771; William 
Evitt’s ‘‘Gentleman and Citizen’s Pocket Almanack”’ 
for 1772; and ‘‘ Father Abraham’s Pocket Almanack”’ 
for 1773 and 1776. In a collection of Virginia al- 
manacs obtained were the following early issues: 
“The Farmers’ Almanack” for 1807 and ‘The 
Alexandria Almanack” for 1809, both published at 
Alexandria; and ‘‘The Virginia Almanack”’ for 1810, 
“Johnson & Warner’s Virginia Almanac” for 1811, 
“Cottom’s Virginia Almanac” for 1814, ‘‘ Warner’s 
Virginia Almanac” for 1817, ‘‘Warrock’s Virginia 
Pocket Almanack”’ for 1818, ‘‘Cottom’s New Virginia 
Almanack”’ for 1820, and ‘‘The Franklin Almanac” 
for 1822, all published at Richmond. 

As the President has noted in his Report, the Mun- 
son collection has now become incorporated in our 
collection, and the entire card catalogue has been 
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revised and completed. The almanacs have been 
considerably used during the year for the study of 
American humor, native poetry and sentiment toward 
the Revolution. Dr. Nichols has completed and sent to 
the printer his checklist of the almanacs of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Now that New England 
and New York have been indexed, the most important 
desideratum is a checklist of the Pennsylvania issues, a 
work of some magnitude but one that is much needed. 
As has been before remarked in these Reports, al- 
manacs are worthy of study from many historical 
angles, and in addition they form a valuable con- 
spectus of the history of printing in any given locality. 

Quite the most important manuscript accession of 
the year is the long series of Account Books of Mathew 
Carey, the early Philadelphia publisher, from 1785 
to 1821. These first appeared at a Henkels Auction 
Sale on Oct. 11, 1927, having been discovered, ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable, in a store 
where for many years they had been regarded as waste 
paper. The lot was bought by Mr. A. D. Barter who 
later sold them to this Society. As found in the auc- 
tion rooms, the lot contained volumes 1 to 34, so 
numbered, but lacking twelve volumes. After some 
correspondence with Lea & Febiger, the lineal descend- 
ants of the Carey firm, that establishment generously 
presented to us six volumes lacking in the set, which 
were found among their recent Account Books. In 
the collection of Mathew Carey Correspondence pre- 
sented by Lea & Febiger in 1927 to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania were found two more volumes 
of the series, and through the co-operation of the So- 
ciety and its Librarian, Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, 
the two missing volumes were added to the set—a 
most friendly gesture on the part of the Historical 
Society and one that more than atones for a somewhat 
similar favor which we showed to them two years ago. 

As the series of Carey Account Books stands at the 
present time, it includes numbered volumes 1 to 34 
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from 1785 to 1821, lacking only volumes 9 to 12. 
It also includes three volumes of printed form re- 
ceipted bills, 1802-1804, 1809-1813 and 1813-1823, 
and four miscellaneous volumes of accounts from 1833 
to 1859. This series constitutes a veritable record of 
American publishing during the formative years of 
the country’s history. So important was it to this 
Society in answering queries regarding American 
printing which are constantly coming to the Library, 
that we began and have finished a name index, with 
5300 names and over 25,000 references, to the series 
from 1785 to 1821. This index, which has already 
been used by many investigators, will be of the great- 
est service in the field of one of our leading specialties— 
American bibliography. 

Manuscripts relating to the early settlement of 
Worcester in the seventeenth century are very rare. 
But one has now been presented consisting of the 
Testimony of Thomas Prentis and Adam Winthrop 
regarding a land dispute between George Danson and 
John Wing, December 1685, the same document as 
that quoted in Francis Blake’s ‘‘ Early Settlements of 
Worcester,”’ 1884, p. 21. It was presented by Mr. 
Maurice F. Reidy and forms a fine companion piece 
to a similar document presented by the late Lincoln 
N. Kinnicutt in 1916. 

Many additions have been made to the bookplate 
collection, although mostly in the modern period, 
since few early American plates we lack appear for 
sale. The most valuable acquisition was a copy of 
Vere L. Oliver’s fine volume, ‘‘ West Indian Book- 
plates,” extra illustrated by 256 original plates in- 
cluding a few not in Oliver’s list. It was obtained 
from Thomas Thorp, the English bookseller, and was 
probably the collection formed by Alfred A. Bethune 
Baker of Manchester, England. It adds immeasurably 
to our West Indies collection. 

Although little intensive effort is made to acquire 
bookplates, yet the correspondence regarding the 
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subject is fairly large, as the collection is considerably 
used by writers on heraldry and library history, as 
well as upon ez-libris. Fortunately our large duplicate 
collection has been disposed of to a fellow member, 
Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes of New York, whose cordial 
and generous willingness to meet our views is herewith 
acknowledged. 

Considerable progress has been made during the 
year in the indexing of American death notices. The 
rather elaborate task announced last year of listing 
all obituary notices in leading American newspapers 
from 1875 to the present time has progressed to the 
year 1890, the index so far comprising nearly 30,000 
slips. A second project contemplates the indexing of 
the marriages and deaths in the Columbian Centinel 
of Boston from 1790 to 1830, which newspaper 
reprinted the notices from all other American jour- 
nals, forming a body of about 85,000 biographical 
references. From duplicate files of the Centinel these 
vital records have been mounted in scrap-book form, 
with the years from 1806 to 1820 so far completed. 
We have received much help in this work from Mr. 
John Elliot Bowman of Boston, who has already in- 
dexed the marriages and deaths from 1811 to 1817. 
In this connection should be mentioned the valuable 
work of Mr. Joseph Gavit of Albany who has indexed 
over 30,000 marriages and deaths from various New 
York newspapers from 1790 to 1828, often with the 
assistance and always with the commendation of this 
Society. 

The indices mentioned above, as well as the numer- 
ous other biographical collections in the Library, have 
been of the greatest help in answering the queries 
which have come to us from contributors to the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, now in process of 
compilation. During the year we have replied to 
letters regarding over four hundred names of those 
included in this monumental work, as well as having 
furnished source material to writers who have visited 
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the Library in person to prepare biographies. Few 
reference works ever published in this country have 
elicited from this Library so much interest, and every 
member of the staff seems to have taken a personal 
concern in solving these problems, most of which come 
to us after other sources of information have failed. 

Some research early in the year for material relating 
to early American editions of the works of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson led us to list the copies in this Library and 
finally the search broadened so that we addressed 
queries to five other large libraries to find what editions 
they owned. The results disclosed that fifty-three 
different editions of Johnson’s various works were 
located in the Boston Public Library, Harvard, Yale, 
New York Public Library, the Library of Congress 
and this Library. It is interesting to note that 
“‘Rasselas’’ was most widely read in America before 
1820, having been reprinted in no less than fifteen 
editions, and that Johnson’s was the most celebrated 
Dictionary in the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century, although William Perry whom Isaiah Thomas 
popularized and John Walker were also largely used. 
It was many years later before Webster became the 
American standard. It is also a commentary upon the 
Society’s method of acquiring all American early 
printed books to realize that we have forty-two out 
of the fifty-three titles in this list. 


Works or SAMUEL JOHNSON iN America, 1768-1820 


History of Rasselas. Phila., 1768. 2v. in 1 AAS. BPL. NYPL. 
Rasselas. Greenfield, 1795. 3v. in 1 AAS. BPL. NYPL. 
Rasselas. Hartford, 1803 AAS. BPL. 
Rasselas. Cambridge, 1804 AAS. HC. 
History of Rasselas. Bridgeport, 1809 AAS. NYPL. 
Rasselas. Baltimore, 1810 AAS. NYPL. 
Rasselas. Boston, 1810 LC. 

Rasselas. Frederick-town, 1810 AAS. 

Rasselas. Boston, 1811 BPL. 

Rasselas. Phila., 1811 AAS. 

Rasselas. Brattleboro, 1813 AAS. 

Rasselas. Phila., 1818 AAS. 
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Rasselas. Baltimore, 1819 
History of Rasselas. Phila., 1820 


Rasselas, N. Y., n. d. 


Thoughts on the Falkland’s Islands. N.Y., 1771 

Abridgement of the Lives of the British Poets. 
Pts. 1-3. Phila., 1784 

Lives of the English Poets. Phila., 1803. 2v. 

Lives of the English Poets. Charlestown, 1810. 


2v. 


Lives of the English Poets. Phila., 1811. v. 1 
Lives of the English Poets. Phila., 1819. 3v. 
Beauties of Johnson. Phila., 1787 

Prince of Abissinia. Phila., 1791. 2v. 

Prince of Abissinia. Greenfield, 1795. 3v. in 1 
Idler. Newburyport, 1803. 2v. in 1 

Idler. Phila., 1803. 2v. 

Idler. N. Y., 1811. 2v. in 1 


Idler. N. Y., 1816 


Rambler. Phila., 1803. 3v. 

Rambler. N. Y., 1812. 4v. 

Rambler. Phila. & N. Y., 1812. 4v. 

Poetical Works. Phila., 1805 

Poetical Works. Charlestown, 1810 

Supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary. N. Y., 1803 


Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 


Boston, 1804 
Phila., 1805 
Boston, 1806 
Boston, 1810 
Phila., 1813 
Baltimore, 1814 
N. Y., 1817 
Phila., 1817 

N. Y., 1818 
Phila., 1818. 2v. 
Phila., 1818-19. 4v. 
N. Y., 1819 
Phila., 1819. 2v. 


Table Talk. Boston, 1809 
Works. Boston and N. Y., 1809-1812. 12v. (v. 


3-12, N. Y.) 


Works. N. Y., 1809-1812. 12v. (v. 1 says 15 


vols.) 


Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. 


Phila., 1810 


Hamlet Travestie, by Dr. Johnson and Geo. 
Stevens. N. Y., 1811. (John Poole) 
Diary of a Tour in North Wales. Phila., 1817 


AAS 


- BPL. HC. NYPL. YC. 


AAS. 


AAS. 


HC. NYPL. 


. BPL. HC. 

. HC. 

- HC. 

. HC. YC. 

. HC. YC. 

- BPL. NYPL. YC. 
. HC. 

. NYPL. 

- NYPL. 


. NYPL. 
YC. 


. LC. NYPL. YC. 
YC. 


. BPL. HC. NYPL. 
. NYPL. 


. NYPL. YC. 


. BPL. HC. 


NYPL. 


. LC. 


AAS. 
AAS. 
AS. 
YPL. 
|_| 
q 
AAS. 
AAS. 
AAS. 
AAS 
AAS 
AAS 
BP 
AAS 
AAS 
AAS 
BPL 
AAS 
BPL 
AAS 
AAS 
AAS 
| 
p 
AAS. 
BPL. 
AAS. 
BPL 
AAS. 
AAS 
AAS 
| AAS 
AAS. 
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In closing this Report, the Librarian especially 
wishes to record the co-operation which has been re- 
ceived from the members of the Society. Certain 
members, such as Messrs. Rugg, W. Lincoln, T. H. Gage, 
Cunningham, Norcross, Lombard and the late Charles 
G. Washburn, followed the usual custom of sending 
to us currently issued reports of institutions and busi- 
ness organizations and the ephemeral pamphlet litera- 
ture of the day, thus enabling us to keep up many of 
our files. Some members—John Thomas Lee, Matt 
B. Jones, Victor H. Paltsits, Albert C. Bates, George 
Simpson Eddy and many others—occasionally send 
us rare items which they know will be of value to the 
Library. Others present their own publications. The 
List of Donors which accompanies this Report shows 
nearly one-third of the total membership as having 
given something to the Library. Especially does the 
Librarian acknowledge his indebtedness to those mem- 
bers who have given funds to take care of the increased 
annual expenditures. During the year we have had 
the income from the Worcester fund of $100,000, but 
until our sought for endowment fund is raised, the 
Society can never make its income equal its required 
expenditures, unless it is willing to curtail its useful- 
ness. Therefore, we are particularly grateful to those 
fifteen members, all living outside of Worcester, who 
have generously aided the Society by contributing to 
the Special Gifts Fund. Most of this income has been 
spent in the acquisition of books. If we had not re- 
ceived it, nearly all of the opportunities offered during 
the year to complete and fill out our collections would 
have been lost. When we finally obtain the desired 
endowment, which we hope will be during the coming 
year, this appeal for temporary relief will not have to 
be made again. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 
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Donors 


Adams, Randolph G. 
Barton, George 8S. 
Bates, Albert C. 
Bingham, Hiram 
Bolton, Charles K. 
Bowen, Clarence W. 
Brigham, Clarence 8S. 
Burton, Clarence M. 
Chapin, Howard M. 
Cole, George W. 
Cunningham, Henry W. 
Dielman, Louis H. 
Dow, George F. 
Eames, Wilberforce 
Eddy, George 8S. 
Evans, Charles 

Fay, Bernard 

Forbes, Allan 

Forbes, William T. 
Ford, Worthington C. 
Foster, William E. 
Gage, T. Hovey 
Goodspeed, Charles E. 
Green, James, Estate 
Greene, Evarts B. 
Hammond, Otis G. 
Harrison, Fairfax 
Hart, Francis R. 

Hill, Benjamin T., Estate 
Hodge, Frederick W. 
Howe, Mark A. DeW. 
Hull, Charles H. 
Jones, Matt B. 
Kellen, William V. 


Abbot, Asa A. 
Adams, Edward D. 
Adams, Emma L. 
Aldrich, Stuart M. 
Appleton, Francis H. 
Archer, Gleason L. 
Ashley, Jonathan P. 
Auerbach, Herbert S. 


MEMBERS 
Keogh, Andrew 
Knapp, Shepherd 
Lee, John T. 

Lincoln, Waldo 
Lockwood, Luke V. 
Lombard, Herbert E. 
McAdie, Alexander 
Mackall, Leonard 
Matthews, Albert 
Morison, Albert 
Munson, Samuel L. 
Nichols, Charles L. 
Norcross, Grenville H. 
Oliver, Vere L. 
Paltsits, Victor H. 
Place, Charles A. 
Quaife, Milo M. 
Rosenbach, Abraham W. 
Rugg, Arthur P. 
Scofield, William B. 
Shaw, Robert K. 
Siebert, Wilbur H. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Tuttle, Julius H. 
Tyler, Lyon G. 
Updike, D. Berkeley 
Wagner, Henry R. 
Wall, Alexander J. 
Washburn, Charles G. 
Wheeler, Leonard 
Wilbur, James B. 
Winship, George P. 
Woolsey, John M. 
Wroth, Lawrence C. 


NON-MEMBERS 
Austin, Perry G. M. 
Avery, Clara A. 
Avery, Elroy M. 
Ayers, Charles H. 
Barnes, Milford E. 
Bath, Mrs. Charles E. 
Belden, Mead V. Z. 
Bent, George P. 


Hl 
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Biddle, James G. 
Bigelow, Agnes E. 
Bissell, French R. 
Blodgett, Frederick S. 
Bounds, Charles L. 
Bowman, John E. 
Braley, Abbie E. 
Brand, Franklin M. 
Brewster, Edith G. 
Bright, William E. 
Brower, William L. 
Brown, Thatcher M. 
Burger, Benjamin W. 
Caldwell, Edward 
Campbell, Donald A. 
Campbell, Killis 
Carrick, Alice V. L. 
Caso, Alfonso 
Church, Mary B. 
Clark, John C. L. 
Clarke, Avis G. 
Clarke, Lelia J. D. 
Clay, John L. 
Clement, John B. 
Coates, Julia B. 
Colegrove, Frank 
Cook, Mrs. Albert S. 
Cook, Mrs. Paul 
Cowles, Calvin D. 
Creager, Marvin H. 
Crocker, Mrs. Heman P. 
Crompton, George 
Crooks, Charles M. 
Curtis, Charles P. 
Darling, John H. 
Davies, J. Clarence 
de Forest, Louis E. 
de Forest, Mrs. Robert W. 
Dermott, Henry 8. 
Doane, Alfred A. 
Dresser, Fred L. 
Dusenbery, Rebecca P. 
Ecob, Helen G. 
Eddy, Sarah J. 
Emerson, Edwin 
Emerson, William H. 
Emery, George A. 
Farnsworth, Albert 
Febiger, Christian 


Donors 


Ferneyhough, John B. 
Fleming, Luther B. 
Floyd, Frederick G. 
Folsom, Elizabeth K. 
Forbes, Esther 
Forbes, Harriette M. 
Ford, Henry 

Frank, Mrs. Louis F. 
Franklin, Charles B. 
Frost, Charles S. 
Fuller, Arthur O. 
Furman, Philip H. 
Gardiner, Edward C. 
Gates, Burton N. 
Gerrish, George L. 
Gibson, Alfred C. 
Gillingham, Harold E. 
Gilman, Mrs. Warren R. 
Goding, Frederic W. 
Goodwin, Walter L. 
Grand-Girard, George F. 
Grubb, Nathaniel B. 
Hale, Mrs. Philip H. 
Halsey, Herbert D. 
Harlow, Hiram 
Harmon, Lilla M. 
Harris, James C. 
Hart, Thomas 
Hawley, Hattie L. 
Hazen, Allen 
Heartman, Charles F. 
Henderson, James D. 
Herr, Edwin M. 

Hill, John W. 

Hobbs, Mrs. Samuel T. 
Hoppin, Charles A. 
Hornaday, William T. 
Horton, Thomas W. 
Howson, Roger 
Hughes, Thomas 
Hunter, Charles N. 
Jacobs, Warren 
Jackson, The Misses 
Johnson, John A. 
Johnson, Remsen 
Keck, John M. 
Keeler, Mrs. Charles A. 
Keidel, George C. 
Landauer, Bella C. 
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Landon, Fred 

Leach, May A. 

Lester, J. William 
Lewisohn, Samuel A. 
Lewisson, Walter U. 
Lincoln, Frances M., Estate 
Litzelmann, Carl H. 
Looscan, Adele B. 
Lord, Harold M. 
Lyman, Henry and Theodore 
Lyman, Robert H. 
Mabbott, Thomas B. 
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Pivdny, Eugene 
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Preston, Howard W. 
Pulsifer, William E. 
Putnam, Harrington 
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Reynolds, Marion H. 
Reynolds, Mary R. 
Riale, Evan R. 

Rugg, Harold G. 
Sabin, Alvah H. 
Sargent, Henry 


Sawyer, Francis H. 
Scott, Walter D. 
Seitz, Don C. 
Shepard, Frederick J. 
Shiner, Harry L. 
Short, Charles L. 
Siebert, William L. 
Sinclair, Harry R. 
Skeel, Mrs. Emily E. F. 
Slater, Ruth 
Slocum, Stephen E. 
Spargo, John 

Starr, Frederick 
Stearns, Foster 
Steel, William G. 
Stone, Walter L. 
Stone, Wilbur M. 
Storer, Malcolm 
Sturtevant, Mary C. 
Stutler, Boyd B. 
Swem, Ear! G. 

Taft, Lizzie R. 


Thayer, Mrs. Edward D. 


Thayer, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thomas, George W. 
Thompson, Slason 
Tiffany, Eugenia 
Tillinghast, Frank W. 
Tuttle, Charles E. 
Usher, Ellis B. 

Van Deventer, Ida C. 
Vitterhets, Rungl 
Waite, Emma F. 
Walker, Edwin R. 
Ward, George K. 
Watson, Walter L. 
Welles, Catherine J. 
Welles, Edwin S. 
Wells, T. Tileston 
White, Elmer G. 
Whiting, Anna R. 
Wickersham, James 
Widtsoe, John A. 
Willcox, Walter F. 
Williams, William A. 
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Wire, George E. 
Woodward, Arthur 
Woodward, Jane 
Wyman, Lillie B. C. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 
Academia Nacional des Artes y Letras. 
Academie Royale d’Archéologie de Belgique 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences of St. Louis 
Acadia University 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
American Art Association 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
American Catholic Historical Society 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Geographical Society 
American Historical Association 
American Historical Society 
American Irish Historical Society 
American Journal of Philology 
American Legion 
American Library Association 
American Museum of Natural History 
American Numismatic Association 
American Philosophical Society 
American Railway Express 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 
American Society for Control of Cancer 
American Society of Bookplate Collectors 
American Stamp Dealers Association 
Anderson Galleries 
Andover Theological Seminary 
Arkansas Historical Commission 
Arte Tipografico 
Augustana College 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Baltimore Sun 
Barre Gazette 
Bell Telephone Quarterly 
Bookman, The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
Boston, City of 
Boston Globe 
Boston Numismatic Society 
Boston Port and Seamen’s Aid Society 
Boston Public Library 
Boston Transcript 
Bowdoin College 
Brockton Public Library 
Brookline Public Library 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of War Employees 
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Brown University 
Buenos Aires, Provincia de 
Buffalo Historical Society 

Bureau of Railway Economics 
Burlington Free Press 

Business Historical Society 
California Historical Society 
California State Library 
California, University of 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
Canada, Department of Mines 
Carnegie Institute of Washington 
Catholic Messenger 

Chapin Library, Williamstown 
Charleston News and Courier 
Chicago Historical Society 
Chicago, University of 

Christian Science Monitor 
Church Militant 

Clark University Library 

Clarke School for the Deaf 

Club of Odd Volumes 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
Colorado College 

Colorado, State Historical and National Historical Society of 
Colorado, University of 

Columbia Historical Society 
Columbia University 
Commonwealth Press 

Concord Society 

Congregational Library, Boston 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
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LETTERS OF AN OVERLAND MAIL AGENT 
IN UTAH 


EDITED BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


INTRODUCTION 


American Antiquarian Society, through gift 
from Charles H. Taylor, has come into the pos- 
session of a series of letters written by, to or con- 
cerning, Hiram 8. Rumfield of Tiffin, Ohio, Assistant 
Treasurer of the Overland Mail Co. located at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, during the years 1861-1866. There 
are thirty-seven of these documents covering those 
interesting Civil War days, three for 1860, ten for 
1861, seven for 1862, ten for 1863, three for 1864 and 
1865 each and one for 1866. Long gaps occur between 
these letters and the missing epistles written therein 
would be needed for any proper interpretation of 
many details mentioned by those which came into 
the Society’s possession. This is, of course, regret- 
table. At the same time anyone acquainted with the 
topic of western overland mail transportation realizes 
keenly that any letter written by an actual employee 
of the Overland Mail Company is a very great rarity; 
and that the possession of these thirty-seven which 
have now been found forms a very unique and im- 
portant item in the documentary history of the time 
and place and business to which they relate. Their 
publication by this Society may lead to the location, 
unearthing and publication of masses of letters and 
documents which must ‘once have been kept in the 
offices of the numerous overland mail companies. 
These Rumfield letters make plain to us again a 
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topic on which we have now but slight information, 
namely the political aspects of the overland mail 
companies and the relationship of the West, and 
California in particular, to the Union. 

While Westerners were usually very much piqued— 
to use a mild term—over the objections raised by 
some Easterners as territorial additions were made 
to the United States in the Great West, like the 
Louisiana Purchase and the ‘“‘purchase”’ of the South- 
west after the Mexican War, it must be confessed 
that they only slightly comprehended the fact that 
the purchase price was only a small item in the cost 
of such acquisitions of land. The real cost of the 
Louisiana Purchase was almost exactly double the 
fifteen millions which our histories say we paid for 
that territory. When we paid Mexico an equal sum, 
fifteen millions, for Arizona, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, little was it dreamed how great were some of 
the incidental items of expense entailed by that pur- 
chase. One of these is suggested by this Rumfield 
Correspondence; the Postmaster-General’s Report 
rendered in December 1860 shows that the loss to the 
government in providing California with postal facili- 
ties amounted to about one million dollars a year. 
The loss on overland mail contracts, over and above 
receipts, for the year mentioned was $700,000 in 
round figures; the loss on mail contracts with ocean 
transportation companies was $200,000 for that same 
twelve-month. You are doubtless aware that a 
Yankee, deft with a pencil, once brought out the fact 
that the loss to the East in capital and labor on ac- 
count of the California gold rush amounted to three 
times the value of gold found on the Pacific Coast. 
In the casting up of such balances if it is ever done, 
or even worthwhile doing, the materials of which this 
Rumfield Correspondence forms a part will be used. 

To locate this Correspondence where it belongs his- 
torically, in point of time and place, it must be 
remembered that before the Civil War the practical, 
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all-year-’round overland mail routes to California 
were the southwesterly routes which avoided the 
Rocky Mountain and Sierra Nevada snows. Scientifi- 
cally this was emphasized again by the Pacific Rail- 
way Surveys promoted by Secretary of War Jefferson 
Davis in the early fifties. The outbreak of war in 
1861 led to the abandonment both of plans to 
project a transcontinental railway through Arizona and 
New Mexico to California and of the famous Butter- 
field Southern Overland line running southwest from 
St. Louis. In those troublesome times it was even 
difficult for loyal stage lines to keep Federal officers 
from commandeering horses and equipment for the 
use of the Union. The first letter of this Collection 
shows that a difference of opinion existed as to whether 
transcontinental mail could operate at all during the 
war by any route. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war the Butterfield 
Southern Overland Mail line ceased to operate. The 
contractor, John Butterfield was, however, permitted 
to transfer his contract to the safer northern route 
from the Missouri River to California by way of Fort 
Kearny, Salt Lake City, Utah, Virginia City, Nevada 
and California on the same terms which originally 
obtained. His company, known as the Overland Mail 
Company, sublet his contract for the greater por- 
tion of the long two thousand mile stretch. That 
division between the end of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad (and a short connecting link) at 
Atchison, Kan. and Salt Lake City was sublet to 
what became the Central Overland California and 
Pike’s Peak Express Company of which William H. 
Russell, of the noted overland freighting company of 
Russell, Majors and Waddell, was President. The 
section from Salt Lake City to Virginia City was 
retained by the Overland Mail Company of which 
Bela M. Hughes was Acting President, Fred M. Cook, 
Treasurer and Hiram §8. Rumfield, author of this 
Correspondence, Assistant Treasurer. The portion 
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of the line from Virginia City to Sacramento was sub- 
let to the Pioneer Stage line of California, of which 
Louis and Charles McLane were owners; the former 
became the first President of Wells, Fargo & Company. 
Such part of the stock and equipment of the Southern 
Overland as was not captured by Confederate forces 
was transferred northward; a part was sold to the 
Central Overland and the rest put into service on the 
Salt Lake City-Virginia City line of the Butterfield 
Company. 

A knowledge of the foregoing facts is prerequisite 
to an understanding of certain references made by 
Mr. Rumfield to his business details; especially to 
what is perhaps nearest to a contribution to history 
in his letters. The Central Overland line was in- 
adequately financed from the beginning and its con- 
dition never improved. The Company secured its 
contract as the result of that enigma of western history, 
the so-called ‘‘Utah War.’ From the very planting 
of Salt Lake City the Mormon leaders were eager to 
facilitate the operation of mail lines both east and west. 
In October 1856, Hiram Kimball, a Mormon, was 
awarded the contract to operate a mail line eastward 
to Leavenworth; Brigham Young was so anxious to 
forward this project that he offered to equip three 
hundred miles of the route. The signing of the 
Kimball contract awakened much interest in Salt 
Lake City. The Mormons planned to make each 
station along the line the nucleus of an agricultural 
post, where stock should be raised as well as supplies 
which emigrant trains needed; this plan was first 
elaborated in detail by Dr. Marcus Whitman who 
went to Washington in 1843 in order to urge it upon 
the then Secretary of War. 

The well-known combination of lurid events in 
1857, culminating with the Meadow Mountain Mas- 
sacre, believed by many at the time to have been 
inspired by the Mormon leaders, led to President 
Buchanan’s questionable displacement of Brigham 
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Young as Governor and the appointment of Governor 
Cummings and giving the new Governor the support 
of 1500 troops under Albert Sidney Johnston. When 
we ever get to the bottom of this episode, if that 
desirable end is ever reached, it may be found that the 
Kimball contract, and the possibility of a wide ex- 
tension of Mormon settlements across the country 
to Leavenworth along the route, had no little to do 
with President Buchanan’s action. At least the un- 
successful bidder against Kimball was a principal 
petitioner to the President for government interven- 
tion in Utah.!’ Mr. Rumfield brings the pro-Mormon 
viewpoint out very clearly in the Governor Harding 
episode and aids one to understand better the ex- 
pression used in the article on ‘‘Mormons” in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica which states that the allaying 
of the difficulties in Utah was promoted ‘through 
capitalists interested in western mail-express and 
telegraph projects.’” 

As a result of the ‘‘Utah War” the Kimball con- 
tract was annulled. This perfectly explains the an- 
tipathy of the Mormons to the Central Overland 
mentioned by Rumfield. It is a matter of history that 
the Central Overland resources steadily declined and 
the line was operated through loans made to the Com- 
pany by Benjamin Holladay who finally acquired 
the line by foreclosure. 

One of the important facts mentioned by Mr. 
Rumfield is that financial difficulties were not the 
only handicap of the Central Overland. That Com- 
pany’s policy toward the Indians along its line was 
uncompromising if not pugnacious. On the other 
hand that of the Overland Mail line westward from 
Salt Lake City was of a paternal character. In the 
letter of June 22, 1862 it is seen that upwards of $2000 
was spent for beef to supply Indians in the region from 
which (theoretically) the buffalo had been driven by 


iL. R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 62; Whitney, History of Utah, I, 574. 
*Brittanica, 11th ed., XVIII, 845. 
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the inroads of those who (theoretically) would hardly 
have come thither but for the Overland line. Dr. 
Hafen, author of the exceedingly valuable volume 
The Overland Mail, states that nowhere else has this 
system adopted by the Overland Company found a 
mention heretofore. 

From another standpoint the Rumfield Correspond- 
ence contributes a very valuable sidelight on western 
history. Carpet-bagging as a profession is supposed 
to have luxuriated particularly in the South in post 
bellum days. Almost no attention has been given to 
this theme as it applies to the West. By carpet-bag- 
ging all western territory was first governed and in 
some instances, as in Wyoming, there was as strong 
ground for objection to much that was done as some 
Southern States later expressed. We have in this 
Rumfield Correspondence the Mormon side of the 
Governor 8. 8. Harding case as forcefully presented 
by a Gentile Ohioan; and it leaves us with the im- 
pression that if the Mormon colony deserved all the 
prejudiced treatment it received and all the suspicion 
that automatically seems to have been cast upon its 
loyalty, some evidence of this more tangible than has 
ever yet been forthcoming lies somewhere deeply 
buried. 

So much, then, for what we may call the important 
historical value of the Correspondence under review. 
But sometimes a collection of letters contains an in- 
terest and another kind of a value in their common- 
place references to everyday life, the feelings of the 
writer and little word snap-shots of comment on what 
transpires before his eyes. From this viewpoint the 
Rumfield letters have their value. They bring out 
what we are so likely to forget with reference to East- 
erners who helped to build the West—the aching 
hearts of such outlanders longing for home; wondering 
if the children are playing near the river; if the carpets 
fit the rooms of a newly-rented house; if money for 
the rent arrived in time; if arrangements can be made 
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with the postmaster to continue the subscription to 
Horace Greeley’s Tribune. The numerous references 
to these Tribune subscriptions and the agony that 
seems to have accompanied their renewal form a 
plain tribute to the value of that journal. The precious 
character of those Tribune files appears in an almost 
ludicrous light in the instance of Mrs. Rumfield’s 
proposed visit to Savannah, Ga. from Ohio. Mr. 
Rumfield writes advising against the journey, basing 
his objection first on the tiresome nature of the journey 
which will discount the pleasure it may bring; second 
on the risk to young children of travelling in dis- 
traught times and without home conveniences and 
food; and finally the climax is reached in the last ob- 
jection namely, that the Tribunes which would come 
in Mrs. Rumfield’s absence might be mislaid and the 
file broken. I suggest that if a picture of Hiram Rum- 
field is obtainable it should be hung in this Society’s 
building. 

As a resident of Salt Lake City Mr. Rumfield con- 
tributes his bit to the history of Mormonism. As we 
have noted, the company which employed him laid 
down a policy of friendliness to the Saints. While 
Rumfield paints a strikingly graphic picture of the 
bizarre and gross appearance of a Mormon Temple 
audience you will find almost no criticism of Mormon 
leaders or Mormon policy. In fact I was struck with 
the general similarity of estimates of that strange sect 
in these letters and the general tone of the article read 
before this Society two years ago by Wilfred H. 
Munro and printed in the Proceedings under the 
title ‘Among the Mormons in the Days of Brigham 
Young.” 

Much has been written about that Great Salt Lake 
colony which made a garden spot where the best- 
informed frontiersman who had ever been there, Jim 
Bridger, said an ear of corn could not grow. Surely 
the time will come when, from genuine documents, 
the Mormon hegira will be explained without pre- 
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judice or passion or flippancy. When that history 
is written I believe the most fertile source of informa- 
tion for the explanation of the genius of that remark- 
able episode will be found to lie in the sermons and 
addresses of that capable leader, Brigham Young, of 
whom Secretary Seward said, as Professor Munro 
pointed out to you: ‘‘He was the greatest statesman 
of hisday.”’ There is more basis for this rash exaggera- 
tion than lies on the surface if, by statesmanship, you 
reckon the ability to make a people so conduct that 
the stock maintains its virility through generations. 
And I take it to be no small tribute to Brigham Young 
that a football coach in an Arizona institution told 
me within the past week that for years he had never 
had to give a thought to physical condition or pressure 
to inforce training rules in the case of any Mormon 
boy who came under his eye. This is the more signi- 
ficant in the light of Rumfield’s description of the 
rank and file of the Saints as he saw them in the first 
Temple—a people assorted from all the world and 
seemingly of poor physical stamina. Yet in any 
pioneer American community it was usual to see many 
whom the task of pioneering had rendered misshapen 
and forlorn. 

If Brigham Young, in his messages to his people, 
was short on ‘‘ Christian graces”’ he was long on “ Bar- 
baric virtues.”’ In this connection it is interesting 
that Mr. Munro two years ago from his own memory 
recalled Young’s tirade against Gentile fashions in 
dress which some Mormon women favored to their 
leader’s disgust. That wasin 1871. Rumfield, writing 
of what he saw ten years previous, emphasizes Young’s 
-anathemas on the same topic as we shall see. 

As stated above it is to be hoped that the discovery 
of this rare collection of letters from an actual em- 
ployee of the Overland Mail Company and their pub- 
lication by this Society may lead to the finding of the 
many official documents of some of the companies 
concerned in transcontinental wagon and coach trans- 
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portation. If this happy result should accrue, the 
American Antiquarian Society would be hailed as a 
signal benefactor of all who are attempting to unravel 
the strange, multicolored story of western expansion. 
From the best of authorities! I am assured that this 
correspondence is about all that exists of its character 
at the disposal of students of American history. 


HrraMm 8. RuMFIELD CORRESPONDENCE 


Fort Suitu, ARKANSAS, June 22, 1860 
Dear FrRanK*— 

As soon as possible after my arrival here on Tuesday morn- 
ing I wrote you, and wrote somewhat hurridly as the Overland 
Mail for Saint Louis was then about due, and I did not wish 
to lose the opportunity by any means. I have thought that 
it might be of interest to you to learn something of the char- 
acter of the country through which I passed after leaving the 
western terminus of the Pacific Rail Road, from which place I 
wrote you the evening before my departure for this remote 
region. From Syracuse to Springfield, a distance of one 
hundred and thirty miles, a vast stretch of prarie, interspersed 
with occasional patches of hazel, shumach and scrub oak, in- 
tervenes. The road is firm and smoothe and but few hills 
are met with of sufficient highth to interrupt rapid driving. 
The surface of the ground is somewhat undulating and the 
soil generally harsh and gravelly and in many places of con- 
siderable extent, absolutely barren. If brought under the 
influence of proper cultivation much of it would doubtless 
prove highly productive. But of this I cannot speak advisedly, 
as throughout the entire portion of the State of Missouri, lying 
between the points named above, few improvements, amongst 
the many to be met with, will compare favorably even with the 
worst class of farms in any of the older portions of Ohio. A 
general and almost unvarying aspect of indolence, ignorance 
and shiftlessness characterizes the country throughout. The 


1The Stewart Commission on Western History of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Oct. 1, 1928. 


*Written to Mrs. Rumfield, Tiffin, Ohio. “Frank” was the name Rumfield invariably 
used in writing to his wife. 
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farm houses are constructed of the rudest materials and in the 
most barberous styles of architecture. Dwelling houses, out 
buildings and fences, that have long since reached a chronic 
stage of delapidation, do not seem to suggest to their respective 
owners the necessity of timely repairs to save them from utter 
demolition. Farming implements are of the most antiquated 
kinds and are permitted to rust and rot at the places they were 
last used. The space by the road side in front of each house is 
generally filled up with the ruins of old waggons, sleds and 
harrows scattered about in promiscuous confusion, and a 
profusion of empty whiskey barrels too plainly indicates the 
true cause of the miserable slothfulness which is everywhere so 
plainly apparent. Fruit and shade trees which are reared and 
cherished with such tender care by the thrifty and intelligent 
husbandman, are but seldom met with in this region of poverty 
and indolence. The growing of wheat is generally neglected; 
whilst corn is to the lazy Missourian what the camel is to the 
wild Bedouin of the desert. Towns are few and far between, 
but whenever met with they exhibit the same indications of 
prevailing sloth, inactivity and negligence, which are so 
prominently displayed throughout the country. On every 
hand an indifference to persona! comfort is seemingly manifest. 
Streets are laid out with the least regard to regularity or con- 
venience, and are more or less obstructed with the accumula- 
tioned filth and debris of years. The public houses are ex- 
ecrable beyond conception. Everything in and about them 
is calculated to excite a feeling of unutterable disgust. A 
moderately good meal is not to be had at any of them; and 
indeed would seem beyond the resources and capacity of the 
country to provide. The nigger cooks are greasy and filthy 
in the extreme, and appear to display a diabolical ingenuity in 
making every dish they serve up inexpressibly distasteful to 
the palate of the traveller. No one not accustomed to such 
fare, unprovided with the stomach of a mountain trapper, or a 
California gold hunter, can make much progress in disposing 
of such unsavory viands, yet for each accommodation of the 
kind the victimized stranger is oblidged to disburse fifty cents, 
whether he eats anything or not. Along the entire route 
north of Springfield we found an extreme scarcity of water. 
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Throughout the entire state of Missouri but little rain had 
fallen since the opening of spring. Creeks were almost every- 
where dry, and the few wells the country affords, exhausted 
by the extraordinary drain upon the liquid stores. At each 
station where the horses were changed the thirsty passengers 
would sally on ahead in search of a sip of nature’s beverage, 
but in many instances they would meet with but indifferent 
success. Water we seldom failed to find in these periodical 
rambles, but none that I could have pertaken of at home. 
And then the utensils we were compelled to drink it from! 
Frequently from a goard, but that would do very well. Some- 
times from a pan lathered over with clots of sour milk; several 
times from the buckets which had served to supply the horses; 
once from an old rusty tin wash bowl which was thus brought 
into double service by the frugal housewife. On another 
occasion a long walk at night following a devious path that 
led far into the wilderness brought us to a spring of muddy 
water, to drink of which the only available thing at hand was a 
portion of an article of crockery which shall be nameless— 
but which many years ago, when entire, may have occupied 
a place beneath the bridal bed of the obliging matron who 
directed us to this refreshing spot. 

Some miles north of Springfield the road leaves the plain 
and winds its way along the Ozark Mountains upon the summit 
of which the town is situated. The location is a beautiful 
one and the surroundings such as are calculated to inspire the 
enthusiastic lover of rugged natrual scenery with feelings of 
sublimity. But unfortunately the town adds nothing to the 
charm, and a breakfast at the only hotel it contains will cer- 
tainly dissipate any romantic notions that may have pre- 
viously found their way into the head of the journeyist. 
Pursuing our way over the mountains we found the road ex- 
tremely rough and circuitous. No open plain meets the eye 
and a succession of steep and rockey hills render travelling 
dangerous and wearisome. Woods on either hand so thickly 
studded with vines and spread oak as to be almost impene- 
trable to a rabbit, imparts a gloomy aspect to the highway. 
For 56 miles after leaving the last named points, no town and 
but few settlements are met with. The Mail Company’s 
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stations are built by the road side and afford accommodations 
alone for the drivers, stationmen and horses.'! Springs abound 
in these mountains. The water boils up through a mass of 
broken white flint stone and is incomparibly excellent. No 
filtered rain water cooled with northern ice would I prefer to 
a draught fresh from these pure sparkling springs of the wild 
Ozarks, when drank beneath the impenetrable canopy of 
foliage that shields them from the rays of the southern sun. 
Travelling along day and night through this solitary region 
we at length come to Fayetteville—a lovely town in Arkansas, 
110 miles from Springfield, and 60 miles from this place. The 
town reposes upon the mountain tops, and is handsomely 
shaded by deep files of trees that line the streets on either hand. 
It contains a court house, several churches and many fine 
private residences, and is the seat of the University of Arkan- 
sas. From the steps of the court house I there witnessed the 
sale of a slave boy—a spectacle that was indeed grating to my 
feelings. From Fayetteville to Van Buren the point where the 
Arkansas river is first reached, the road lies through high and 
rugged mountains, the wild scenery of which is occasionally 
diversified by valleys covered with corn, many of which are 
in the form of an oblong circle and of one or two thousand 
acres in extent. No one who has never passed over this road 
can form any idea of its bold and rugged aspect. It winds 
along the mountain sides over a surface covered with masses 
of broken rock, and frequently runs in fearful proximity to 
precipitous ravines of unknown depth. Over such a route 
as this the coaches of the mail company are driven with fearful 
rapidity. The horses are seldom permitted to walk even when 
traversing the steepest and most tortuous hills, and when drove 
at their utmost speed, which is generally the case, the stage 
reels from side to side like a storm tossed bark, and the din 
of the heavily ironed wheels in constant contact with the flinty 
rock, is truly appalling. The man who can pass over this route 
a passenger in one of the Overland Mail Coaches, without ex- 
periencing feelings of mingled terror and astonishment, must 
certainly be oblivious to every consideration of personal safety. 


1The Southern (Butterfield) Overland Mail route from St. Louis to Los Angeles; for 
map consult L. R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 343. 
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Yet with all these indications of danger and recklessness, 
accidents rarely occur, and since the Maii Company has been 
established, not a single life has been lost on this part of the 
route. The coaches are built expressly with reference to rough 
service—and none but the most reliable and experienced 
drivers are placed upon the mountain districts. The horses 
are of the most powerful description to be found, and when 
once thoroughly trained to the service perform the laborious 
run with apparent pleasure and delight. 

Although my letter is already extended beyond the limits 
originally intended I must not conclude without saying some- 
thing more in relation to this place. I must say that I have 
been very agreeably disappointed in whatever pertains to the 
town and the inhabitants thereof. Stores well stocked with 
goods of every quality and description to be found in the older 
towns of the northern states, are numerous. One establish- 
ment in the large three story brick block across the street 
contains more good than can be found at Sullivan’s. Drug 
stores there are two; one of which is as handsomely fitted and 
furnished, and contains as large a stock as any concern of the 
kind I have yet seen in Cleveland. There is a bonnet and dress 
making establishment where everything in that line of business 
is got up agreeably to the latest eastern styles and patterns. 
The general appearance of the town is rather preposessing to 
the stranger, than otherwise. There are three churches of 
moderate architectural pretentions, and a female seminary of 
fine external appearance and which is said to be well conducted 
and liberally sustained. There are several hotels in the place. 
That at which we board is said to be the best kept, and affords 
accommodations with which I am tolerably well satisfied. 
The only drawback consists in the fact that the rooms being 
large contain two or more beds each and accordingly no one 
can get a room for his exclusive use. The servants of which 
there is a large number for a house no larger than the City 
Hotel, are all slaves. They seem to perform their respective 
duties with alacrity, and are not so importunate for an occa- 
sional quarter as their brothers of the north. Slaves are numer- 
ously held in and about the town and are universally full 
blooded blacks. Indeed I do not remember having seen a 
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single mulatto since I came into Arkansas. As free “niggers,”’ 
are not permitted to live in this state every colored person 
met with is presumptively a slave. Indians of various tribes, 
(or nations as they are here called) are seen in large numbers 
about the streets every day. They come into town from the 
Territory usually at an early hour in the morning, and spend 
the day loafing among the various whisky shops fronting on the 
river. At night they return home as peacably as they came and 
no one but themselves seems the worse of their coming—the 
rum-sellers certainly not. They generally ride good horses, 
and many of them are men of property, and hold slaves. Every 
where in the Territory the sale of ardent spirits is peremptorily 
prohibited which accounts for the regularity of their visits 
to this place. All along the western border of this state the 
whites drive a lucrative business at the expense of the “poor 
indian’’ whose proverbial appetite for strong drink leads him 
into the wildest excesses. 

I came into possession of the keys of the office yesterday— 
the duties are neither arduous nor perplexing so far as I can 
judge from the brief experience I have had.' A word or two 
in relation to the climate. We have had pretty warm weather 
since my arrival here, but it does not enervate the system to 
the extent that the same degree of heat in the north causes us 
to feel. Owing to some atmospheric peculiarity it is almost 
impossible to contract a cold. I have slept with the windows 
open in a strong current of air without experiencing the slight- 
est ill effects therefrom. This you know I could never do in 
Ohio, without endangering my health. I have heard nothing 
from you since I left home. I shall be grievously disappointed 
if I do not get a letter by Sundays mail. Do not fail to write 
to me as often as you can as you can readily imagine how 
anxious I am to hear from you. I hope that you will soon 
become reconciled to our brief separation and if things go on 
as I now have reason to expect, we will try our fortune for a 
time at least,—if providence has so ordered—in this handsome 
and social little city, situated upon the border of civilization. 
In the meantime be of good courage. I meant to say a word 
or two to the dear little children but feel much fatigued with 


1The Office of local Road Agent at Fort Smith for the Butterfield Line. 
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the labor of writing this long letter. Say to Mary that I will 
write her a nice little letter by the next mail. Kiss the children 
one and all forme. My respects to Mr. & Mrs. Beilhartz and 
the girls; also to Mrs. Craig and all others who may inquire 
concerning my welfare. Remember me to Angaline and the 
Little Anny. 
Very truly your loving Husband, 
HrraM. 

P.S. Should you have any trouble in reading this letter 
get Mr. Beilhartz to read it for you, but show it to no one else, 
that is, to no person out of his family. 


Fort Smira, Aug. 9th, 1860. 
“Thursday afternoon” 
Dear FRaNK— 

Your kind letter of Wednesday night came to hand this 
morning about 8 o’clock. You must have had a busy time of 
it on the 1st on the occasion of the “Grand Republican Rally.” 
I hope you did not exert yourself beyond your strength in 
attending to your numerous guests. I was happy to hear that 
the children had all regained their usual health. Yesterday 
was the regular mail day but as I did not expect the Overland 
on time owing to the almost starved condition of the stock 
between this place and Fort Chadbourne.’ I thought I could 
safely defer my semi-weekly task until today. Robinson has 
gone to the Red River Valley in Texas for the same object that 
induced the sons of Jacob to go down into Egypt to buy corn. 
A supply is wanted to distribute along that portion of the route 
above named, a distance of about 500 miles. Such is the 
scarcity of grain that in order to obtain a supply and distribute 
it at the points needed it will have to be waggoned hundreds 
of miles at an average cost, including transportation, of at 
least five dollar per bushel. From this you will be able to 
appreciate some of the difficulties encountered in keeping the 
“Overland” in a state of efficiency. There is not one bushel 
of grain to be had on the line between this point and Fort 
Chadbourne. The drought has absolutely destroyed every- 


1The Butterfield station on the Choncho River in central Texas. 
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thing. The grasshoppers have even purished from want of 
sustenance. Robinson expected to be absent about three 
weeks. He will have a laborious time of it, but I hope will get 
around in good condition. He said he expected to start for 
Ohio soon after his return from the South West. So far my 
duties have always been the most arduous and perplexing in 
the absence of Mr. Robinson. I do not mean that such is the 
case as it regards the ordinary routine of business, as that is 
easily attended to. He was away when the accident happened 
to the Stage Coach, of which I wrote you an account some time 
since. Last Monday night, Old Sol, as we familiarly called 
him, my principal assistant in the office, was shot by a Chero- 
kee Indian, in front of the Saint Charles Hotel. The pistol 
ball entered near the navel and penetrated the abdominal 
cavity. The unhappy affair occurred about 11 o’clock. I was 
asleep in bed when one of the conductors aroused me, and in- 
formed me of the melancholy event. As soon as possible I 
hurried to the office where I found the wounded man lying on 
a cot, surrounded by a crowd of sympathising friends, and a 
doctor engaged in probing the wound. At first sight I was 
convinced that the injury was mortal, though the doctor as- 
sured him that it was not necessarily so. I had him removed 
to the City Hotel as soon as possible where he lingered in 
intense agony until Tuesday evening when death kindly inter- 
posed and his sufferings were at anend. The duty of preparing 
for his funeral mainly devolved upon myself. Everything was 
done decently and in order. The funeral was appointed to 
take place at 11 o’clock yesterday morning. The Rev. Mr. 
Sample of the Presbyterian Church who, at my request had 
been with Sol. some hours before his death, conducted the 
services in the great-hall of the Hotel. He preached a short 
but impressive discourse, and denounced the practice of carry- 
ing fire arms in the most emphatic manner. After the services 
the corpse was borne to the cemetery. Four large 4 horse 
coaches belonging to the Mail Company were first in the pro- 
cession after the hearse, and were followed by many carriages 
and buggies belonging to the citizens and kindly tendered for 
the occasion. It afforded me a meloncholy pleasure to witness 
so numerous an attendance, and the degree of sympathy 
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that seemed to pervade the community in behalf of the un- 
fortunate man. Sol. was formerly from Utica, New York, 
and came out here with the parties by whom the Mail Company 
was established, about two years ago. He was unmarried as 
far as we can ascertain. He was of a wealthy family, but had 
long since squandered his patrimony in riotous living. We 
informed his friends east of the circumstances attending his 
death. I have always found him a useful and reliable man, 
and am fearful that we will not find another soon who can dis- 
charge the duties that pertained to his position with the same 
degree of energy and efficiency. I inclose you one of the notices 
I had prepared for the funeral. The indian was arrested soon 
after the occurrence that terminated so fatally. Today I 
have mainly devoted in preparing for his examination which is 
set for tomorrow. The mail has just arrived at the door and 
I must stop. I will write again on Saturday. My health 
continues good. You must not be alarmed on my account 
as it regards the “injuns”’ shooting one as I have nothing to 
say to them and keep ‘‘o’ nights”’ like a good boy. You know 
that I am afraid of nothing, but I have always thought that 
prudence was the better part of valor and this principal I act 
upon. My love to the children and yourself. 
In haste Truly your affectionate husband, 
Hiram. 


Fort Smitu, ARKANSAS, Sept. 25, 1860. 
My Dear Wire— 

Your letter of the 13th inst., informing me of the painful 
and dangerous illness of our beloved little son came to hand on 
Thursday morning the 20th. This sad intelligence reached 
me at an hour of excitement and alarm. A disastrous fire was 
then raging on the opposite side of the street, and the devour- 
ing element threatened all that was valuable in the city. For- 
tunately—I might say providentially—the morning was calm, 
otherwise the scene of destruction would have been fearful 
to contemplate. As it was, the principal buildings destroyed 
were the Garrison block and City Hotel, the latter being the 
house at which we boarded. The Garrison block was the pride 
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and glory of the city. It was erected some years since at a 
cost of seventy four thousand dollars, and was exclusively 
devoted to business. In a room on the second story of this 
massive pile the fire originated and so rapid was the progress 
of the flames that every effort to save the building was utterly 
unavailing. But few goods were saved from the numerous 
stores the building contained. The Cline drug store—the 
owners of which are cousins to the Yerks of Tiffin—was com- 
pletely destroyed. The misfortune of these worthy young 
men is peculiarly sad and deplorable. They were engaged in 
the business some seven years and at the time of the disaster 
their drug store was one of the largest and best arranged estab- 
lishments of the kind to be met with anywhere. Originating 
in a room immediately above, the fire soon found its way 
through the intervening floor, and, in an instant the entire 
concern was enveloped in a sheet of flame. They had no in- 
surance whatever, and thus in the brief space of a few minutes 
they were reduced from comparative wealth to a state of 
penury. The post office was in Clines store; and not a single 
letter out of some four thousand, exclusive of the Overland 
Mail from Memphis, was saved. Among this mass of ill fated 
letters was one for your own dear self, which I had written and 
mailed the day before in expectation of the Overland mail the 
ensuing night. This letter embraced one and a half sheets of 
cap paper and was worded in my best style. At a later hour, 
the same day, I mailed two others, one which was directed to 
our good friend, Doct B. and the other to Mr. Robinson at 
New York. The furniture of the City Hotel was mostly saved. 
The alarm was about the hour of four in the morning. As soon 
as I could get down stairs, I aroused the ‘Overland boys” and 
ordered a large baggage wagon to the door with all possible 
expedition. Everything in and about the room I occupied, on 
which I had any claim, was saved—except my “night shirt” 
and the coat I wore away with me from Tiffin. These, owing 
to some cause or other—not very clear to me—could not be 
found. After arranging for the removal of the effects of this 
office, in case of necessity, I returned to the Hotel, and re- 
mained upstairs aiding in the preservation of the property of 
the kind hearted McKensie until the advancing flames drove 
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us from the house. The part I performed consisted in removing 
the furniture, bedding, etc. from the various rooms, and de- 
positing the same at the head of the “great stair way.” In 
this perilous service I was mainly aided by three young ladies— 
of position in society—where coolness during that trying hour 
did not forsake them. Various theories prevail as to the origin 
of this disastrous fire; but the generally received opinion is, 
that it was the work of design, and this opinion is strengthened 
by the force of concurrent circumstances to which I have 
neither space nor time to allude at present. 

It was under the circumstances thus briefly detailed that the 
dangerous condition of our fair haired boy was announced to 
me. You may readily imagine that this announcement was 
in no way calculated to dispel the gloomy feelings that then 
appressed my mind. I at once had recourse to the telegraph— 
and at a seasonable hour the following morning received the 
gratifying response that the little fellow had fully recovered 
from his late malady. In the “burned letter” I alluded to the 
“grest bile’? with which you were so sorely afflicted when you 
wrote me on the 8th inst. I was much distressed to hear of 
your sad condition, though I cherished the reasonable hope 
that during the time occupied in the transmission of the letter 
your painfully troublesome visitor had disappeared from your 
seat of horror! 

I was favored with a letter from Robinson, by the last mail 
but one, written at Mansfield. He therein stated that he 
found his family all well except his wife who was very lame. 
For this reason she could not go to Tiffin, and therefore he 
concluded to defer his promised visit until on his return from 
New York. I have heard from him by telegraph since he 
reached the city and shall expect a letter on Thursday next. 
I hope he may arrange his matters satisfactorily and return 
here as speedily as possible as I assure you I am extremely 
anxious to get back to Ohio once more. I am comparatively 
indifferent as to whether I retain my position here or not; 
and certainly will have no desire to remain in the service of the 
Mail Company in any position whatever, unless the controlling 
parties in New York concede to Robinson the several reforms 
in management and the enlarged authority he demands. The 
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matter will doubtless be determined on at an early day— 
perhaps in time to advise you of the result by the next mail 
but one. For the sake of our friend Mr. R. I fondly hope 
that he may succeed in the object of his mission east. Among 
the numerous officials in the service of the Company with 
whom I have been brought in contact since my arrival here 
there is none so eminently qualified for a high and responsible 
position as himself. And yet under the present system of mis- 
management, this man has been obliged to be subordinate to 
a set of ignorant and brutish road-agents,—who, years ago 
graduated from the stables of the Ohio Stage Company, and 
are now, in morals, better fitted for the depraved associations 
of Mott and Mulbury Streets than for the companionship of 
men of moderate decency. Should the Directory in New York 
so far ignore the true interests of the Company as to compel 
Robinson to give way to these insolent and bombastic inter- 
lopers, they will discover, at no very remote day, that they 
have committed an error fraught with incalculable damage 
to the prospects of this “great enterprise.” 

In your letter of the 8th written under the inspiration of 
your ‘‘bile,’”’ you briefly refered to an exciting event that lately 
transpired at the house of Mr. [P|]. At the time said letter 
came to hand, I had not received yours of the 5th and therefore 
was oppressed with uncertainity as to what all this meant. 
I was at first fearful that Mr. P. himself was compromised in 
the matter by aiding in, or conniving at, the attempt made to 
conceal the evidence of degradation in which the fair fame of 
his unhappy daughter was so unexpectedly involved. As 
you made no mention of this fact in your succeeding letters 
I charitably concluded that he was in no wise connected with 
so foolish and desperate an undertaking. This sad occurrence 
overwhelmed me in pain and heartfelt sorrow. It has fixed 
a stain upon the escutchen of a worthy and high minded family 
that the tears and sympathies of generous friends can never 
efface; and has left a wound in the heart of a kind and indulgent 
father which time will fail to heal; and which will bleed anew 
at each remembrance of his daughter’s waywardness. But 
what has become of the pusillanimous . . . whose villainy 
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has caused all this scandal at the expense of the good name 
and peace of mind of this hitherto happy family? Is he per- 
mitted to run at large and gloat with devilish pleasure at the 
great ruin he has accomplished? If the infamous wretch were 
here in Arkansaw his miserable carcass would furnish the 
material for a public pastime. The other day I looked upon 
the body of a horse thief who was shot down in the street 
during an effort to escape from his captors who had kindly 
tendered him a rope. I cannot say that I was wanting in 
sympathy for this unfortunate man as I saw him covered with 
dust and blood and writhing in the agonies of approaching 
death; but I could have looked upon the bloody spectacle 
with comparative composure if this victim of popular fury had 
met his fate for conspiring against the virtue of an artless girl. 
I wish you would take pains to write me more fully in relation 
to this matter as whatever you may have to say upon the 
subject will be interesting to me. 

I was glad to hear that little Mary had re-commenced her 
studies. You must be careful and not let her overtask her 
mind by undertaking tasks unsuited to so young a child. She 
is ambitious to learn—and in this she could be encouraged 
to an extent consistent with her tender years, and not beyond. 

It seems that our neighbour Craig has concluded to abandon 
the service of Smith Barnes & Co., and return to his old avoca- 
tion. You may well ask, what is to become of them? I am 
really sorry for his family, but it is out of my power to afford 
them any permanent aid. If he cannot retain a place in Tiffin 
how is he to secure one abroad? Some months ago I gave you 
my views at length touching his proposition to aid you in 
moving hither in consideration of a situation, secured to him 
on my part. . . . Of all the places in the world this is the 
last one he should ever think of coming to in the hope of mend- 
ing his unfortunate habits. The “injun”’ rifle whiskey—sure 
to kill at forty rods—would soon do the business for him. I do 
not know that he has ever seriously entertained the thought 
that I might be prevailed on to use my influence in his behalf; 
but if he does you must give him no encouragement whatever. 

I have heard nothing from you on the subject of peaches 
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this many a week. Have you made arrangements for a supply? 
It is needless to inform you that the cans put up through my 
agency will go into a very small space without much crowding. 
The truth of the matter is that there was nothing of the kind 
to be had here—during the season—except clings, and this 
description, if I am correctly informed are unfit for that pur- 
pose. I could have had plenty of grapes by paying 25c a pound 
for them, if I had thought they would justify so high a figure. 
If you cannot get a supply of peaches there have Mrs. Patter- 
son order you what you may want through Patterson Brothers 
& Co., from Cincinnati and I will settle for them on my way 
home next month. Say to Mary that if nothing happens she 
may give her birthday party whether I succeed in getting home 
or not by the 17th of October. The poor little thing has had 
her heart fixed so long on the pleasure to be derived from a 
birthday festival that you must not disappoint her if you can 
avoid doing so. I need not admonish you that her childish 
expectations can be fully gratified without going to any great 
expense in the matter. I was pleased to hear that you had at 
length succeeded in finding another girl. I hope she may con- 
tinue to give you reason to regard her as a useful acquisition 
to your household, though I would not like to vouch for that 
on so short an acquaintance. You must try to keep her and 
Laney from getting into any of their jars. Laney had better 
stay with you until it is determined whether we will move this 
fall or not. I have not heard from Mr. Bill as yet in reply to 
my letter. I wish you would ascertain whether it reached him 
or not. It was written some five or six weeks ago. Mr.B. 
is doubtless so busy with his grain operations that he cannot 
find time to write. Have you heard from the folks at home 
lately? I have had nothing from them for a month or more, 
and am at a loss to comprehend the cause of their protracted 
silence. I have not had a letter from Arens for two months or 
more. 

Since the fire we have moved our quarters to the Saint 
Charles Hotel—one square below—this office, towards the 
river. The fare does not come up to the standard of the late 
City Hotel, though it is quite passable. I have secured a very 
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comfortable single room—nearly as large as our bedroom at 
home. It contains a sofa bed, mahogany bureau, and other 
conveniences to correspond. Take it altogether, and I am 
much more comfortably situated than before the fire. The 
weather continues dry and warm. We had several fine show- 
ers some three weeks ago but their effects have long since 
ceased to be discernable. On the 19th we were favored with a 
cool wind from the north west, but the change of temperature 
was of short duration. There is no immediate prospect of a 
necessity for putting up stoves or refitting fire places; these 
comforts you have doubtless enjoyed for some time in that 
cold region. Frost seldom makes its appearance here before 
the middle of November. The foliage is beginning to look 
sear and yellow but this is solely attributable to a want of 
moisture. I am sorry that my letter to Mr. B. was lost as I 
am fearful that I will not find time to write another for some 
days if all before my return home. You must inform him of 
this circumstance and express my regrets upon the subject. 
They have all been so kind to us that I know not how to re- 
ward them sufficiently. You can let them see my letters to 
you whenever you think they contain anything of interest. 

Miss Rumsey’s bill I think was quite moderate for the 
amount of service performed. Did you show her any remarks 
in relation to herself contained in my letter of the 19th of 
August? But I must write a short letter to Robinson and 
therefore will not have time to say more at present. Remember 
me to Laney. 

Hoping that through the goodness of God you are all in the 
enjoyment of health, 

I am as ever 
Truly your affectionate Husband, 
Hiram. 

My love to Mr. and Mrs. B. & family and earnest thanks 
for their kind attentions to you & the children. 

P.S. I will send my draft on Tomb, Huss & Co. to W. M. 
Johnson, by this mail in payment of rent due first of October 
and request him to hand receipt to you. So you need give 
yourself no trouble about this matter. 
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Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Lake City, Uran Territory. 
January 7th, 1861.! 
Dear Frank— 

Your kind letter of the 19th December came to hand a few 
minutes since and I will hasten to reply though I must be 
brief this time as the mail will soon close. I wrote you yester- 
day in answer to yours of the 12th and gave you an account 
of the trouble which befel the late Gov. Dawson. 

With regard to the carpet for the dining room I cannot 
advise you except that you get a new one as soon as possible. 
You had better get a rag carpet as those cotton concerns are 
not worth making up. You have doubtless done so ere this, 
or will before this can reach you, for if the old one was so nearly 
worn out on the 19th December it cannot last until you can 
hear from me on the subject. The Tribune, you will recollect, 
was paid for last spring—in May I think—for the year ending 
March 1862. You will remember that you obtained a check 
of Tomb Huss & Co., for six dollars, put in an envelope, and 
had them direct it for you. As this was not sent with the blank 
receipt which you received, sometime before, from the “Trib- 
une office,’ they probably thought the remittance came from 
Tomb Huss & Co. and placed it to their credit. As it stands 
now, we have paid for the Tribune twice for the same year. 
You will call on Mr. Huss and request him to have the good- 
ness to ascertain what became of the check you forwarded in 
May. He can refer to the original draft and the indorsement 
will show that it was in hands of Horace Greeley & Co. to 
whose order it must have been made payable. The next thing 
to be done will be to find out what Greeley & Co. did with the 
money and this can be accomplished by writing to them which 
Mr. Huss will do for you. The payment you made last can 
apply on the next year which will commence in March. See 
that they forward you the proper receipt. I could have saved 
you all the trouble by inquiring into this matter myself last 


1No letters exist to show the time or reasons for Mr. Rumfield’s transfer from Fort 
Smith to the position of agent and Assistant Treasurer of the Overland Mail Co. at 
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summer as I was suspicious that it was not right. You must 
excuse my negligence this time. 
Y. I hope that littie Jennie has recovered from her illness by 
this time. I am very uneasy on her account. We have 
pleasant weather today. The snow storm ceased last night, 


Ww and sleighing is fine. Will write you again in a day or two. 
e With love and kisses to you all, 

r- Your affectionate Husband, 

at Hiram. 


Fort Frutmore! May 20th 1861 
To THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
- The bearer of this Mr. H. S. Rumfield wishes to pass through 
the State of Texas on his way to his home in the north. Mr. 
Rumfield is personally known to me as a gentleman of truth 


4 and integrity. He is sound upon the Southern Question, and 

, I recommend him to your hospitality and good will to aid him 

upon his way. 

Respectfully : 

d Samu. I. JoNEs. 

k Et Paso, Tex. May 20th 1861. 

)- Mess. H. Meyer & Co.? 

n GENTS 

Is The bearer of this Mr. H. S. Rumfield whom we take pleas- 

r. ure in introducing to you is agent here for the ‘““‘O L M Co” & 

|- visits your city on business for the company—any attention 

n you can show him, will be reciprocated at any time an oppor- 

t tunity may be offered. 

By yours Truly 

g McKnieut & RIcHARDSON. 

e pr Aylmer 

h 1The most important post in southern New Mexico on the Santa Fe Trail to Mexico 

n City. The reasons for Mr. Rumfield’s journey home by the southern route and the refer- 
ence to his ‘‘soundness’’ on the Southern question (a fact not borne out by certain refer- 

€ ences in his correspondence) are matters left to conjecture. The reasonable guess would 

d be that he was concerned in the matter of the transfer of stock and equipment of the 

t Southern Overland to the northern route as heretofore mentioned. The signer of the 

letter may possibly have been a relative of John S. Jones who, with W. H. Russell, estab- 
lished the famous “‘ Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Express" in 1859. 

rt *A business firm of San Antonio, Texas. Rumfield’s route was over the road from El 

it Paso via Forts Davis and Lancaster to San Antonio, Texas. The letter suggests the 


nature of his journey. 
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Eu Paso, Tex. May 20th 1861. 
Mess. Sweet & Lacosto 
[San Antonio, Texas] 
GENTS 
The bearer of this Mr. H. S. Rumfield—of the ““O L M Co” 
here whom we take pleasure in introducing to you—visits 
your city on business for the company—Any attention or in- 
formation you can render him will be appreciated by 
Yours Truly 
McKnicut & RicHarDsoN. 
pr Aylmer 


San Antonio, May 30, 1861 
Mess. A. D. Grierr & Co 
[New Orleans, La.] 
GENT 
This will introduce you our friend Mr. H. 8. Rumfield who 
passes through New Orleans to Mobile & Charleston and 
assistance you can be to Mr. R. will be appreciated as a per- 
sonal favor to us. 
Respectfully yours 
Sweet & Lacosto. 


San ANTONIO. May 31, 1861. 
Gen E. B. Nicos 
(Galveston, Tex.] 
Dear GENL. 

Allow me to introduce to you Mr. Rumfield the bearer of 
this who is on his way to St. Louis. Mr. R. is in the employ 
of the Over Land Mail Co and is a gentleman in every respect 
worthy of confidence and in these war times not having any 
acquaintances in your city I have taken the liberty of giving 
him this letter. 

Any advice as to his best way of continuing his journey will 
be thankfully received both by him and 

Yours Respectfully 
G. H. Grppines. 


— 
— 
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Office of the Overland Mail Company 
84 B. Way 
New York, July 17th, 1861. 
H. 8. Esq., 
Agt. Overland Mail Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.! 
Dear Sir: 

I rec’d your telegram of the 16th asking how you should 
raise money to pay off with, late last evening. I also have 
your letter of 6th at Syracuse. 

It is very difficult for me to decide how to do. I do not 
know that we can abandon the Mail Service without consent 
of the Govt.—and there seems to be a difference of opinion 
between you and the others. Allen thinks it safe to resume— 
you do not and I do not. If it were only a question as to 
whether our stock would be taken by the federal forces, or 
not, I would say go on and if they take let them do so; but 
are not the rebels just as likely to get it? 

I do not, on consideration, see that we can move either way 
for a few days yet. When it is safe, if it should be soon, you 
will begin again under my former instructions. But perhaps 
before that I may see you, as I expect to leave here for Salt 
Lake on the 24th (morning). 

That I may meet you & say all that may be advisable, I 
wish you to hover around St. Louis until then (provided you 
cannot resume service) that I may communicate with you as 
occasion requires. I may not be able to stay in St. Louis, 
but if you are there you can go with me on R. R. to Hudson 
and we can determine matters by the way. Or if I should go 
by Chicago I can have you meet me on the Hannible R. Rd. 
On account of other matters I desire to be at St. Joseph on 
Saturday p. m. 27th. 

I send you herewith or another day, my account against 
Tuller to the present time, so far as I know it. Nothing is 
complete since Dec. 3lst—But up to that you and I do not 
agree as you will discover. The differences you must regulate 


‘This letter implies that Rumfield proceeded to St. Louis from Texas and not to south- 
ern Atlantic ports as had been suggested in previous notes of introduction. War-time 
conditions are evident by the writer's doubt as to Rumfield’s position at the time with 
the firm. 
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your accounts to, as mine are right. I do not know how things 
are to be brought up rightly, as Tuller may not be competent 
to settle when I meet him at Salt Lake, but if no other way the 
papers must all be sent to me at Salt Lake after you and he 
have made up the accounts. Recollect, all accounts and 
papers are to be sent to me at Salt Lake. More of this when 
we meet. 

Perhaps I repeat in the following. When you go over the 
ground to settle, or to collect P. O. orders, you must get 
affidavits and positive proof of every loss, of stock in order to 
make claim on the Govt. Get them up in good shape—in 
style terse and in words brief as may be and yet sufficiently 
full as to essential facts and figures... . . After the 22? 
I become Agent and Assist. Treas., and Alexander J. Carter, 
Treasurer. That change became necessary in sending me to 
Salt Lake. After that date any dfts [drafts] you make must 
be on him; and when you come to settle, you can draw on him, 
on such terms as you can make for amt. you need—and if 
you need for expenses meanwhile you can draw on me. 

I will write you again soon, 

Yours truly, 
Frep K. Coox, 
Treas’. O. M. Co. 

*The P. O. order returns which you are to collect you are 

not to send to me, but to my successor here. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Aug. 8th, 1861. 
My Dear 

I arrived here this morning dirty and tired. Everything 
upside down. They were in expectation of a great battle 
yesterday and nearly all the inhabitants have left town. 
Lyons army—about 10,000 strong—is drawn up on the west 
side of the town. The enemy is said to number about 20,000 
and is posted about 3 to 7 miles from Lyons front. I am 
anxious for them to come together. Have made every ar- 
rangement to get out of the way even if the combat should 
result in a Bull Run stampede.! The mail is just about [to] 


1Four days later the Battle of Wilson’s Creek was fought and General Nathaniel Lyons 
was overwhelmed by superior forces in one of the bloodiest battles of the war. Southern 
Missouri was in the hands of the Confederate forces until the following spring. 
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leave—can’t tell where another can be got from. Be of good 

cheer. If I cannot get north from here in a day or two I will 
start home. My love to you all in haste 

Truly yours affectionately, 

Hiram. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Saur Lake City, Uran Territory. 
December 19th, 1861' 
Dear FRANK— 

I have been rather busy since my letter of the 15th and do 
not see how I will find time for some days for the letter I 
promised giving a detailed account of my late journey hither. 
I heard from Mr. Cook, last night, by telegraph. He was then 
at Deep Creek, a station 124? miles west. He is travelling in 
an extra and lays up at night. The Indians are said to show 
hostile signs along the line some 400 miles west of this place. 
The Government treated with them last summer and promised 
them ample supplies of food and clothing for the winter. This 
promise, unfortunately, has not been complied with, and the 
poor savages are now preparing to remind the officials of their 
faithlessness by commencing hostilities on the Overland Mail 
Co. We are informed, today, that they have made an attack 
on one of the Stations but it does not appear that any person 
has been killed. We have brought the matter to the attention 
of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, for this Territory, 
who has promised to give his attention to the matter and quiet 
the indians by providing for their wants. 

The weather has been very pleasant since my arrival here. 
Indeed, it never gets very cold in this valley, as I am informed. 
We have plenty to eat. Vegetables of all kinds are in great 
abundance, and of the best quality. The mountain streams 
abound in fish, and game is cheap and plenty. I have not 
rambled about the city much as yet, but have promised one 


1Unfortunately this collection contains no letters describing either Rumfield’s experi- 
ences after the Battle of Wilson’s Creek or mentioning his transfer to the important post 
he now occupied in Salt Lake City. 


*It was actually 173 miles. 
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of the saints to accompany him on a round one of these days, 
as soon as I can find time. 

There are many interesting sights in this valley which shall 
be visited and described, for your edification, in due season. 

I am reminded that our taxes will be due to-morrow. You 
must attend to the matter at once should you not have done 
so before this reaches you. The rent will be due on the Ist 
January. It amounts to $27.50. You need not pay it until 
Johnson calls on you, as this was the arrangement I had with 
him. The “Tribune” for the 31st of December will conclude 
a new volume. You had better notify Wolf and have him 
get them. He will assort and arrange them properly if he 
gets all the papers. Tell him to bind them with as little delay 
as possible so that the book can be put with the rest, and not 
lost sight of. 

I keep posted as it regards war news in this remote region. 
We receive a complete report daily through the generosity of 
the telegraph Co. The latest advises seem to indicate trouble 
with England touching the Mason-Slidell affair. I fondly 
hope that this new affliction may be averted, but it seems as 
if it was the fixed purpose of the British Ministry to provoke 
a war with us. They must find employment for the starving 
millions in the manufacturing districts and war opens the only 
avenue to the solution of the difficulty. Should it come to 
the worst we as a people must make the most of it. You need 
have no apprehensions for your personal safety as some time 
will elapse before the enemy will get as far from the Lakes 
as Tiffin. Write often. Trusting that you and the children 
are in the continued enjoyment of health. 

My love to Mr. and Mrs. B. and family and to Lanny. 
Also, a merry Christmas and happy New Year to you all. 

I remain your affectionate husband, 
Hiram. 


Satt Lake City, Dec. 26th, 1861. 
Dear Franxk— 
In a letter written you last Monday evening I informed you, 
that, on the Sunday previous I had attended Mormon church 
at the Tabernacle; and, that I had taken notes of the dis- 
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courses listened to on that occasion which I proposed to write 
out and forward to you at my earliest convenience. Before 
I commence that part of the task I will give you a brief descrip- 
tion of the Tabernacle and of the peculiar people who profess 
to worship there. 

This famous building, of which you have so often heard, 
is situated on the south side of what is called temple block 
(near the site of the great Temple now in course of construc- 
tion) and is a large but temporary structure composed of 
unburnt brick, without any architectural pretensions what- 
ever. The Saints claim that the building is large enough to 
comfortably seat three thousand persons, but this I think an 
exaggeration. Two thousand five hundred can doubtless find 
room within its walls. The distinguishing feature in the 
internal arrangement of the structure consists in an elevated 
platform of some twenty feet in width extending entirely 
across the rear of the main body of the church and separated 
therefrom by a wooden balastrade extending from the floor 
to a line some three feet above the level of the platform. The 
pulpit, a desk, resembles in design and finish those usually 
seen in Episcopal churches, and is placed near the center of 
the platform. The surrounding space contains numerous 
slips arranged in concentric rows which are set apart for the 
exclusive use of the President and his two High Counselors; 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. The Bishops of the 19 
wards of the Holy City, the Seventy desciples and other 
dignitaries and officials of the Church. 

I gained admission before many of the congregation had 
arrived and having secured a seat near the main entrance, an 
opportunity was afforded me to see the Saints as they entered. 
They continued to pour in, male and female, (the latter per- 
haps predominating in number), until the closely arranged 
seats, the broad aisles, and every nook and corner in the house 
was literally paved with human beings. It would be safe to 
assert that no where else on earth in a community or country 
claiming to be civilized, was ever congregated such a hetero- 
genious group. The impression was forced upon my mind— 
an impression confirmed by subsequent observations—that 
the saints were composed of the aggregated odds and ends of 
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mankind. The assembly presented the anomalous spectacle 
of a vast Museum in which was collected all that is eccentric, 
misshapen, and curious in the human family. Deformity in 
all its varied aspects was visible on every hand, and the mass 
together exhibited a picture of idiocy and sensuality, stupity 
and ignorance, credulity and fanaticism which no generous 
soul could contemplate except with feeling of mingled sorrow 
and disgust. The church through its appointed heads, claims 
the power of working miracles; and if the process suggested 
by Brigham should ever result in the elevation of the descend- 
ants of his people to the high standard of moral, mental and 
physical development which he says they are destined to 
attain, his posterity may justly associate his name with the 
most stupendous miracle the world has ever witnessed. 

The description I have above attempted is intended to apply 
only to the humble laity in this modern Israel. Among those 
to be seen upon the platform as the supporters of the “Great 
High Priest”’ are many men of fine appearance and undoubted 
intellectual vigor. There are the captains of thousands, and 
the captains of hundreds over the credulous hosts of the grim 
Impostor; and it would be putting too low an estimate upon 
their intelligence to believe them capable of cherishing the 
“smallest grain” of faith in the Divine Mission of the self 
styled prophet, seer and revelator, Joseph Smith. 

The services were commenced with music by the quire 
[choir] which was very well performed. A prayer was then 
made by one of the “Apostles” in whom I recognized the 
person who officiated in the same capacity at the funeral on 
the preceeding sabbath. Brother Harrington, Bishop of 
Provo, then entered the pulpit and without opening either 
bible or “book of Mormon,” proceeded to address the multi- 
tude. The bishop was a thin faced, black haired, wiry looking 
man, apparently about 45 years of age. He commenced in a 
tone so low and mumbling that his first utterances, however 
interesting they may have been to those who were near enough 
to hear him, were certainly lost to the majority of the congrega- 
tion; myself included. Nor was I much wiser regarding the 
subject of his discourse, as he proceeded owing to the ‘noise 
and confusion,” that prevailed throughout the assembly. 
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Coughing, hawking and spitting was so general and incessant, 
as to have the painful impression upon the mind of a stranger 
that the Saints were all afflicted with pulmonary disease. As 
the bishop continued I at length succeeded in the discovery 
that the subject of his remarks was ‘the necessity of implicit 
obedience to teachings of the Church,” and denying that 
private judgement, however enlightened in other respects, 
could ever be safely exercised in religious matters. Upon the 
church and the church alone, devolved the right and duty, 
of interpreting the law and enforcing decisions, touching all 
matters concerning the spiritual well being of its members. 
The same scales governed in spiritual as in political associa- 
tions. We have as a political organization a Legislature whose 
prerogative it is to enact laws for the government of the Terri- 
tory. It is provided that these laws shall be printed and copies 
thereof distributed among the people, and it is our duty to 
read them, and understand what they are. The right of private 
interpretation is conceded to us to a certain extent but here 
our individual agency in the premises is at an end. All 
political or civil associations are based upon an organic law 
which defines the powers and functions of the government 
and with which all its operations must be in harmony. The 
laws or enactments of the Legislature can only be enforced 
in form or manner prescribed by Law. We have magistrates 
and from them process must issue; we have sheriffs and con- 
stables charged with the service of such process; then we have 
the jury box, the witness box and the judicial bench. All of 
which must exercise their proper functions before the true 
meaning or interpretation of the law can be arrived at. So 
in spiritual affairs. The Lord has appointed his own mode of 
making known his immutable law to the children of men and 
whether it regards prophecy or revelation He wills that the 
true and binding interpretation that shall be derived through 
the only means which he has appointed and sanctified to that 
end the Apostles and Bishops of His only true Church upon 
earth. 

Bishop Harrington occupied the desk about a half an hour 
and then gave way to Brigham who spoke as follows. 

Before I proceed with the remarks I propose to offer for 
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your instruction & edification this morning I would like to 
have you all keep as quiet as possible. There is entirely too 
much coughing here to suit me. Some of you are doubtless 
afflicted with bad colds, but I see no necessity of making that 
fact quite so apparent. You can keep it to yourselves if you 
only think so. I am always governed by my own experience 
in whatever I ask or require of others and I know that I can 
cough, or not, just as I have a mind to. 

I have no objections to offer to anything Bishop Harrington 
has said to you this morning. He is not accustomed to public 
speaking and therefore may have disappointed the expectation 
of some of you. What he has said should be treasured up in 
good and honest hearts as the truth as it is in Christ Jesus to 
the building up and strengthening of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Bishop Harrington has spoken to you of the necessity of 
obedience to the teachings of the church, and of the manner 
in which the interpretation of the spiritual law is to be given 
to you. Now I wish to have a talk with you upon a kindred 
and equally important subject and shall expect your careful 
attention throughout. I want you to understand what is 
meant by the law of health and see the necessity of complying 
with it. This law may be said to be temporal in its applica- 
tion, and it is to a certain extent, yet, I tell you that it is so 
closely connected with our spiritual well being that we cannot 
expect to realize all the blessings in reserve for the Saints in 
heaven, if its principles are disregarded. Now what is meant 
by this law of health? I will tell you. It consists in being 
temperate and prudent in satisfying the demands of hunger 
and thirst in order that all the functions of the tabernacle 
may be kept in vigorous and healthful actions. Such a result 
is sure to follow if the principles of the law are carried out 
as they should be; and if they are not observed you will con- 
tinue to be the miserable curses that many of you now are as 
long as you remain on earth, and stand at least an even chance 
to be damned at last. 

I have often heard brothers wish that we could become in- 
dependent—that is, independent of the gentiles, and produce 
among and within ourselves, as a people, everything that may 
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be necessary to our comfort and conveniences. This is all 
well enough and it is an object that I have never ceased to 
labor for since the time when the Lord transferred his Zion to 
these mountain valleys. But how is true independence to be 
acquired except by observing the law of health. Will money 
obtain it? I do not think so. A man may have mountains 
of gold and be in possession of valleys heaped up with silver 
and precious stones;—he may send all over the world and 
collect together the costliest raiment that ever bedecked the 
august person of Pontiff, King or Emperor;—he may gather 
every luxury pleasant to eye or taste, that a refined civiliza- 
tion can furnish, and yet, after all lack in independence. I do 
not mean to say that gold is not desirable; as a means for ob- 
taining food and clothing for ourselves and families it is well 
enough; but it cannot, in itself render us independent. Here 
is a man who enjoyed good health and eat [ate] his breakfast 
about 8 o’clock with his usual gusto. An hour later he has an 
attack of—what shall I call It?—rheumatism? Yes, inflam- 
matory, or rather, infernal rheumatism. His dinner is pre- 
pared for him but he cannot eat. Offer him a plate of soup 
even and he will beckon you away with it. Tell him that a 
little wine will be good for him, and, he will say, oh! I would 
like to drink it but I am afraid it will make me worse. His 
independence is gone. There is nothing in the wide field of 
human enjoyment that he can call his own—no pleasurable 
emotion or sensation that he can exercise. He is a slave to 
pain and sorrow, bound, hand and foot in the remorseless 
chains of anguish and suffering. Now, I happen to know some- 
thing, from personal experience, about this infernal rheuma- 
tism, as I call it. I had an attack several years ago and a 
severe one it was too. My body was racked with pain like 


boat tossed upon the surging billows of the ocean. (It took 


two of my wives to hold me in bed, and four more of them to 
apply the remedy I suggested.) I ordered them to take off 
all of my clothing and bath me in hot water,—almost hot 
enough to take the skin off—and then rub me with all their 
might, with woolen cloths. I knew that this treatment would 
prevail if persevered in—if not relaxed for a single moment, 
until relief was at hand. I knew that it was the Devil that was 
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vexing and torturing me—that he had come upon me unawares, 
and infused into my system the virus of disease—and I grap- 
pled him with all my might and struggled against him in the 
name of the God of Israel. It was after five hours combat— 
yes, an incessant struggle of five hours by the watch—that 
the victory came. I knew when it was at hand and told the 
women to go to their beds. This is the way that I encounter 
disease—which is but another name for the Devil—and drive 
it from me in the name of the Lord of Hosts. God knows that 
what I have said is true, and so does the six women—wives of 
mine—who were there with me, and, are now present. 

A knowledge of the law of health and an inflexible determi- 
nation to be governed by its principle in our every day habits, 
practices and mode of living can alone arm us with power to 
ward of [f], and successfully resist, the attacks of disease. 
There is entirely too much sickness amongst us, too many in 
the dawn of life ere the spirit has scarcely entered the tender 
tabernacle within and perish in our midst, like opening blos- 
soms torn from the parent stem. Youth, just expanding into 
vigorous manhood, upon whom we fondly look with pride and 
hope in our declining years, are stricken down and borne 
before us to the silent chambers of the dead. Many who have 
attained to middle life have already thrown around them the 
infirmities of extreme old age. Now there is a cause for all 
this and I think I can tell you what it is. It is aleohol!—Yes, 
alcohol! here, I have got it, and to this fountain head of misery 
and wretchedness may be traced, directly or indirectly, the 
cause of the sorrow of those afflicted ones, with whom in the 
hour of bereavement, I am so often called upon to condole. 
I say it is alcohol that is the cause of all this. It is not the 
malaria that is carried about on the wings of the wind, but 
the poisonous sting of the Devil that lurks in the whisky, that 
does the business. I know that the source, the fruitful source 
of the vice and debauchery in our midst is strong drink, and 
who does not know that every unhallowed indulgence disturbs 
the animal economy, paves the way for the admission of dis- 
ease into the system, and, sooner or later, must end in death. 
I have always been opposed to chance drinking under any and 
all circumstances, and intemperance has ever been a stench 
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in my nostrils. Had the power been mine, I would long since 
have banished the last drop of the accursed liquid back to 
perdition from which it eminated. I have preached to hypo- 
crites so long, and, admonished them in season and out of 
season of the dangers of intemperance, that I would allow 
them to continue in their sottishness die and be damned and 
go to hell, were it not for the misery their wickedness brings 
into their families. The innocent child must suffer on account 
of the evil conduct of its family. God declared to Moses 
amidst the thundering and lightening of Sinai that he would 
“visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children of the 
third and fourth generations of those who hated Him,” and 
despise his Holy Law. Now this declamation closely points 
to a physiological truth which is immutable and unchangeable, 
and which underlies all our hopes for the continued advance- 
ment of the Saints towards that full measure of Moral, mental 
and corporal development which was appointed unto them 
from the foundations of the world. It is our mission to im- 
prove the human race physically, as well as morally. And how 
is this great work to be accomplished if we do not obey the 
law of health ourselves? We must purify our minds and con- 
centrate in our bodies all the powers and energies of unim- 
paired manhood, and we may then expect, that the children 
hereafter begotten of us will be born into the world without 
spot or blemish, and with robust and vigorous constitutions. 
This can only be brought about by gradual process I am aware; 
but I tell you that if this course is pursued perseveringly, in 
the right way, and with the true object in view, but few genera- 
tions will pass away until these valleys will be able to show 
the world the anomaly of a perfect race of men—men who will 
attain to the age of the good old patriarchs of old, exempt from 
the ills and infirmities that now cluster around us. A bald 
headed or dim sighted man will be looked upon as a curiosity. 
There will then be no occasion to send to the gentiles for 
knives and cutting machines for the purpose of preparing our 
food; for everyone will be bless with a set of teeth so strong 
and solic as to withstand the action of time and use to the end 
of an existence of 300 years duration. There will be an end 
of pain and sorrow and early bereavements, and, the Saints, 
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surrounded with every comfort that a perfect organization 
can desire or enjoy, will pass the full allotment of their days, 
in the unclouded sunshine of Divine favor. 

Now the mothers in Israel must not forget that they too 
have an important part to perform in the great work of renova- 
tion, which is committed to us as, the peculiar people of God. 
It is revealed to me that many of you are not as abstenious 
as you should be. Let me tell all of you that are breeding 
children, as I have told you before,—stop drinking wine, tea 
and coffee while in that condition. Don’t eat pickels and 
strong meats, and carefully abstain from whatever else that 
may excite the passions, impair digestion, and debilitate the 
system. I have sometimes thought that I would say nothing 
more to you upon this subject, but when I come before you I 
must speak the words that the Lord puts into my mouth. You 
should bear in mind that a sacred duty devolves upon you— 
the duty of rearing tabernacles for the pure and disembodied 
spirits who hover around our holy Zion and long to enter in. 
To prepare yourself for this duty you should study, and reflect 
upon, the process of generation, and avoid anything in thought, 
habit or conduct, that might make an injurious impression 
upon the fruit of your womb. You must study and under- 
stand the law of health, and faithfully comply with all its 
requirements, in all that pertains to you, in the work of genera- 
tion, before you can approach the day of deliverance, from the 
ills which now beset mortality. Many of you, and especially 
the younger sisters, who as yet have done nothing towards 
building up the walls of Zion, and are much inclined to be 
heedless of the commandments of the Lord. I have observed 
a tendency towards following after the fashions of the gentiles. 
Some of you have even strayed so far from the paths of virtue 
and propriety as to appear in that odious invention of the 
wicked one—called hoops. I have no objection to see you 
swelling out, but it must be in the natural way, and that is 
always comely in a female. You know that I hate hypocrisy 
in all its forms and phases; and, if this practice of appearing 
in a condition that is not real—sailing under false colors—call 
it what you please,—is not hypocrisy, then, I confess, that I 
do not know the meaning of the word. We must let the 
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gentiles go to the devil, and strive to keep ourselves pure and 
unspotted from the world. You cannot serve God and mam- 
mon, nor can you follow the fashions of the wicked and adulter- 
ous generation now ripe for destruction which is coming upon 
it, without sharing in the vengeance of an offended God. 
[several lines omitted] 

Now I warn you to stop and consider where you are and what 
you are here for. Attend to your domestic duties without 
whining and complaining. Do not hanker after the flesh— 
this has sometimes led you into strange and forbidden pastures 
to the shame and reproach of Israel. Be contented with what 
you have and you shall be happy; be obedient to the teachings 
to the Church, and you shall inherit the Kingdom of the faith- 
ful; be pure in heart and undefiled in body, and the Lord will 
make you fruitful and bless your seed forever. 


The remainder of the discourse was directed against hypo- 
crits and apostates, and abounded in the most profane and 
filthy expressions. My notes embrace the entire sermon; but 
I have neither time nor inclination to transcribe more. What 
is here reported is enough to give you an idea of the character 
of an ordinary sermon delivered by the head of the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints at Salt Lake City. I am told, by 
gentiles, who are in the habit of attending the services at the 
Tabernacle, that it is not uncommon in Brigham especially 
when exhorting the sisters to obedience, to indulge in the most 
indecent and disgusting language. This had been told to me 
before I set foot upon the “sacred soil” and I confess that I 
was incredulous as to the truthfulness of what had been related 
to me by others until I went and heard for myself. 

H. S. R. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Satt Lake Crry, Uran TErRrITorY. 
January Ist, 1862. 


My Dear Mary— 
Your nice little letter, sent with one from your mother, of 
the 12th inst, is now lying before me, and I will answer at 
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once. It seems that your ma thought that I would not be 
able to read it, but you will see that she was mistaken in this. 
To show that I succeeded in making it out I will copy it as I 
read it. Perhaps my copy may prove to be incorrect; if so, 
you must set me right in your next. Here it is: 

“TiFFIn, December. 

Dear Pa. I sit down to write you that we are all well. I 
have not learned to write and therefore must print what I have 
to say. O pa! how I do wish you would come home, I 
would like to see you. Write us as soon as you can. How 
I do wish I was on your lap I do like you so. 

From your affectionate 
Mary.” 

This is a good letter and your pa, who is so far away from 
home, is very glad you sent it to him. You must try to learn 
to write a plain and neat hand, so that you can write to me 
often when I am away from you. It may take you a long time 
to learn to make all the letters right and put them together 
in the form of words and sentences, but you must not become 
discouraged on that account. I was glad to hear from your 
ma that you continued to attend school every day and was 
making such fine progress in your studies. This shows that 
Mary means to be a good little girl, and does not seek to waste 
her time in mischief or idleness as many children do. You 
must not forget, when at school, that I promised to bring you 
a pretty book when I come home. Do you attend Sabbath 
School regularly? I hope to hear that you do, when the 
weather is not too cold and stormy; and, also that you are 
prompt in getting your verses from the Bible. It will be a 
great pleasure to you as you become older to reflect that you 
stored your mind with so many nice verses when you was 
little. Be kind to your little brother and sisters; be obedient 
to your Mother in all things; and always remember your 
prayers when you retire at night and get up in the morning. 

You will please say to your ma that I cannot answer her 
letter to-day but will do so by the next mail. Wishing you a 
happy New Year and hoping that you are well and cheerful, 

I must bid you good-bye, 
Your affectionate 
FATHER. 
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P.S. Jonnie wanted me to send Santa from Salt Lake with 
lots of nice things. You must tell him that I have seen nothing 
of the “good old fellow,’’ and do not think that he has been here 
at all. I suppose that he could not get over the mountains on 
account of the deep snow. I have no doubt he paid you all a 
visit, and brought you all sorts of pretty things. Did he not? 
A kiss to you all 
Good-bye— 


Lake Ciry, June 8, 1862. 
Dear Doctor— 

Amidst the perplexing circumstances by which we have 
been harrassed for the past two months I assure you that I 
have never ceased to remember the letter so frequently prom- 
ised you but so long delayed. 

As you must be informed of the causes which led to the late 
suspension of mail service of the “Eastern Division” of the 
“Overland Route,’’ I need say but little on that subject. It is 
proper to remark, however, that the Overland Mail Company 
—incorporated as such—is not directly responsible for the 
management of that part of the line, lying between this City 
and Atchison. The Company’s contract with Government 
embraces the entire line from Missouri to California; but when 
the transfer was made from the Southern Route, with the full 
consent of the Department, the Eastern Division was sub-let 
to Wm. H. Russell and others, who assumed the entire man- 
agement thereof under a contract which was regarded as ad- 
vantageous to the Overland Co. These parties failed in 
December last and the fulfillment of said contract devolved 
upon their assignees who could not control the means necessary 
to an efficient operation of the lines. The affairs of the Divi- 
sion continued in bad shape until the 21st day of March, last, 
when, with the consent of all parties concerned it was trans- 
ferred to the sole charge and management of Ben Holladay 
of New York—a gentleman who possesses wealth and energy 
sufficient for the undertaking. The financial troubles, to 
which I have alluded, did not cause the stoppage of mail. 
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Reports have been circulated east attributing the interruption 
to that cause; yet the evidence is conclusive that Indians—and 
Indians alone, are responsible for the frequent and formidable 
depredations that compelled a suspension of through service 
until troops could be brought out, and placed upon the line, 
to protect it against further violence. The difficulties are now 
all surmounted, and arrangements made to put the mails in 
motion tomorrow, and continue daily thereafter. 

The Mormons have always been hostile in feeling towards 
the Eastern Division and its management,’ though I cannot 
believe, for a moment that they were in any way implicated 
in the acts of violence which culminated in the attack on the 
stage, the destruction of the mails and the wounding of six 
men, near Ice Springs,? on the morning of the 16th of April. 
Though their ill feeling is undisguised and uncompromising, 
they have too much sagacity to put themselves in a position 
that would lead to an open rupture with the Government. 

While they are so badly disposed towards the Eastern— 
because it has been a damage rather than an advantage to 
them, our Company, (The Overland) on the other hand, com- 
mands their undivided confidence, friendship and affection. 
The principal part of our supplies—amounting in the aggregate, 
since the Ist day of July last, to several hundred thousand 
dollars,—have been purchased in this valley and paid for in 
glittering gold! Our dealings with them have been conducted 
upon principles of firmness and justice. While we permit no 
person in the service of the company to deal unfairly with 
them, we will submit to no wrong in turn. We do not hesitate 
to employ a Mormon,—or rather, in this respect, make no 
distinction between “‘Saint and Gentile,” other things being 
equal. Whenever a dispute arises between us and any of the 
people concerning a matter of any consequence, whether 


1The cause of this antipathy was explained in our introduction. 

2Old “‘Ice Slough” near the original Rongis (Wyo.) stage station on the lower Sweet- 
water on the present Grahan ranch. Cf. L. R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 245-6 quoting 
an eye-witness who reported the incident in Alta California of May 26, 1862. As to the 
usual frontier suspicion that Mormons were concerned in the attack the best answer is 
Brigham Young’s telegram to the Utah delegate in Congress (quoted by Hafen) offering 
Mormon troops if necessary to quell the redskins. 
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involving money or otherwise, we at once refer the case to 
Brigham who never fails to hear patiently and decide with 
wisdom and impartiality. The foregoing is but an imperfect 
outline of the policy which governs us in our dealings with this 
“peculiar people.’”” Heber C. Kimball—brother Heber, as he 
is familiarly called by the “saints,” paid me a visit last week, 
and in conversation gave me the most gratifying assurances 
of the good feeling cherished by his people towards this com- 
pany. It was the first and only interview I have had with 
him—the first time he ever entered this office. Like Brigham, 
he is seldom seen on the streets, except on Sunday, on his way 
to or from the Tabernacle. Our interview took place in the 
back office—was strictly private—and continued about an 
hour. Not a word was said upon the subject of religion—the 
Mormon religion especially. When the old man was ready to 
depart he arose from his chair, and placing his right hand on 
my head, in the most solemn tone and manner pronounced a 
blessing—almost in the exact words of the good old Apostolic 
Benediction. The proceeding was so unexpected that it 
rather startled me. He noticed my momentary confusion and 
seeming to think that I doubted his sincerity took my hand in 
his own and looking me squarely in the face, said—‘‘ No one 
can justly accuse Heber of hypocrisy—I always speak as I am 
moved by the Holy Spirit; my blessing was from the heart— 
from the heart.’”’ I assured him that I did not doubt his 
sincerity in the least, that I fully appreciated his good wishes, 
and that memory would never cease to revert with pleasure 
to the visit with which he was pleased to honor me. He then 
brushed the tears from his eyes—for by this time his feelings 
had entirely overcome him—and, with a hearty and emphatic 
“God bless you,” took his departure. 

Summer is now fairly inaugurated—yet we have had but 
little hot weather thus far. The nights, especially, are de- 
lightfully cool and exhilerating. We can retire to bed with 
assurances favoring the happiest and most invigorating exer- 
cise of our “drowsy powers,”—not an insect to disturb our 
repose, save an occasional bed-bug, and that, perchance, al- 
ready gorged to satiety with the “blood of the saints.”’ 
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Deep CREEK Station! 
170 Miles West of Salt Lake City 
June 22? 1862. 


Dear FRaNK— 

A mail from the east overtook me yesterday at Point Look- 
out, about 50 miles from here, and on opening Wells Fargo & 
Co Express bag I was much gratified to find two letters from 
you—one of the 17th and the other of the 30th of April. They 
were rather old to be sure but then they were new to me and 
afforded me as much pleasure as if they had come through on 
the usual time as before the late mail interruption. The 
despatch you speak of in your letter of the 30th April could 
not have found its way to Salt Lake as the one that did come 
to me was dated 12th May and that must have been in answer 
to my inquiry of the week previous. I do not mean your 
message announcing the safe arrival of the check, as that was 
sent about the close of May or early in June. 

I am getting along with my journey finely. I do not intend 
to exceed 50 miles per day and therefore cannot reach Carson 
short of 8 days. Since writing you at Rush Valley our road 
lay through one of the most dreary regions to be found on the 
American continent. It is what you have often heard of as 
the 100 mile desert in the great basin. It is nothing, in fact, 
but a succession of brazen looking, barren mountains, and 
alkalie flats. These flats, as they are called, vary from 10 
to 20 miles in width, and look like a boundless prarie covered 
with new fallen snow. They are not only destitute of vegita- 
tion, but, as a matter of course, are utterly moistureless. 

This valley is a beautiful one. It is traversed by a never- 
failing stream of water, and in many respects resembles the 
Great Salt Lake Valley. The only settlement is close to this 
station. Some half dozen Mormon families reside here. The 
soil is fertile and with proper irrigation can be made to yield 
largely of every description of grain and vegetables. The 
Station is owned and kept by a young married man named 


1Intervening letters are not at hand to explain Mr. Rumfield’s western journey; it was 
evidently, a part of the routine of his position in closing up quarterly accounts with the 
station agents along the line. Deep Creek station was in western Utah; all points men- 
tioned can be located on the map in Root and Connelley, The Overland Stage to California. 
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Egan, son of Major Egan, a man who occupies a prominent 
place in the history of the Mormons.’ Mrs. Egan is young and 
like Mrs. Faust, whom I alluded to in my letter from Rush 
Valley, is beautiful and accomplished. They have gathered 
around them, in this desert region, many of the comforts and 
some of the refinements of eastern life. While I write this 
generous and simple hearted woman is engaged in singing an 
accompaniment to the tones of the Melodean. How home- 
like the associations, and how chastening to the soul of the 
weary way-faring stranger, are the gentle tones of the female 
voice. 

The day was hot and the dust along the road almost suffo- 
cating. But now, that the shadows of night have gathered 
around us, a gentle breeze is playing in from the adjacent 
snow-capped mountains cooling the atmosphere to a most 
dilightful temperature. 

About a mile above the house in which I write is a large 
Indian encampment. As game of all kinds has left the valley 
since the Overland Mail Company established its route along 
here, the poor savages have had no means of subsistence, 
except that furnished by the Company. We have fed them 
liberally acting upon the principal that it is cheaper to feed 
than to fight them. Last quarter we paid Mr. Egan 1792 
dollars for beef furnished these indians and his bill for the 
present quarter will scarcely be less.* In company with an 
interpreter I took a stroll this afternoon, throughout the sage 
brush village of the red men. The most of them were in 
filthy rags and nakedness but all appeared contented with 
their lot. The little children were engaged in their sports, 
dancing about and shouting in their mirth with all the en- 
thusiasm of civilized children. These poor children are never 
clothed after warm weather sets in. Many of the men, I 
discovered, had laid aside their leggings and blankets, and 

1Major Egan was one of the original Pony Express riders. In 1865 he led Butterfield’s 
“Overland Dispatch” pioneers who marked out the “Smoky Hill” route from Leaven- 
worth to Denver. 

*This policy on which we commented in our introduction was unquestionably an 
economical one for it is to be believed that these forlorn “ Digger’’ Indians would have 
stolen what they wanted in any case and, in connection with theft, committed every other 


kind of outrage. Throughout the period of large California migration (1849-1853) more 
trains were plundered hereabouts than on all the rest of the California Trail put together. 
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more than one squaw, both old and young, gave evidence of 
the instinctive modesty of their sex, by sitting down and 
crossing their legs as we suddenly came upon them. But as I 
have arranged to start on our way by day light in the morning, 
I must conclude this hurried and imperfect letter and seek 
repose. Mrs. Egan has kindly volunteered to get up in the 
morning in season to give us breakfast before we start. I will 
write again, from Ruby Valley, about 100 miles from this 
place, nothing occuring to prevent. So good bye for the pres- 
ent. 
With love in abundance and many kisses to you all, 
Very truly your affectionate 
Hiram. 

P.S. I have just remembered that it was exactly 7 months 
ago today that I left home for Salt Lake City. The other 5 


necessary to complete the year will soon come around. 
H. 


Carson, [Nev.] July 6th 1862. 
“Sunday Morning” 

My Dear Wire— 
When I arrived here one week ago I thought that ere this 
I would have my face set towards the “City of Zion on the 
tops of the mountains.’”” But here I am yet. Tomorrow 
morning, nothing happening, will find me on the road, and I 
shall hope to reach Salt Lake by the 17th. The mail from the 
east, this morning, brought me your letter of the 9th June. 
I was glad to hear that my letters were again beginning to 
reach though you must not fret if they do not find you in 
regular order for some time longer. The Eastern Line is not 
yet free from Indian annoyances and interruptions, and, I 
think will not be soon, until some of the men now in charge 
are removed. This is a matter over which our Company have 
no control, or I am sure a better state of things would exist. 
We have 10 indians on our line to one on their’s and yet we 
have no trouble with the savages. We give them plenty to 
eat and that is all they want. During the warm weather they 


on 
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care nothing for clothing. If the Eastern Company had 
pursued the same line of policy everything would have gone 
along smothely. 

My dear woman you must not worry so much about my 
absence. You know I am careful and “prudent” and will not 
intrude myself into unnecessary danger. The war now 
raging between to sections of our once prosperous but now 
unhappy country is a fearful thing indeed—but “such things 
needs must be”’ until the end of time; or until evil in every 
form and shape is banished from the world, which can hardly 
come to pass during our day and generation. Wars cannot 
be carried on without loss of life and a corresponding amount 
of individual sorrow and suffering. Soon, peace will again 
spread her angel wings over the land and plenty will then 
spring out of desolation and mirth and gladness take the places 
of grief and uncertainty. In this region of country, so remote 
from the scenes of bloody strife now enacting in the east, the 
peaceful pursuits of life are undisturbed. You see no soldiers 
in the streets—no military preparations—but all is “bustle 
and activity” in the business sense of the term. They talk 
of Ophir, Empire, Gold Hill and other famous mines and dream 
of fabulous wealth yet to spring from their investments." 
Many will be disappointed in their golden expectations—very 
many indeed; yet thousands have already dug immense for- 
tunes from the ‘quartz ribbed mountains of this once desolate 
region.” You may wonder why I do not seize a pick and 
clamber up the brazen mountain side in search of a “paying 
lead’’ as thousands have already done, but I will answer you 
at once by stating that the gold and silver is only found diffused 
throughout masses of rock and can only be extracted through 
the agency of heavy and costly machinery. It is not the dis- 
coverer who makes the money—but the men who follow 
after and with ready means take advantage of the necessities 
of the poor explorer. You may some time hear that I did not 
descend into the Valleys of Utah in vain, as I am convinced 
that the mountains that overshadow Salt Lake with their snow 
capped summits are as rich in the “precious metals,” as the 


1This letter was written five years after the discovery of famous Comstock Lode in 
Gold Canon near Carson. 
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country from which the Queen of Sheba brought her golden 
contributions for the Temple of Solomon. .. .. .. 

But I must close. I will write you short letters on my way 
in. Write often, dear woman, and do not fret “‘your self 
poor.”’ My love to you and the children and to Mr. and Mrs. 
B. & family who come next in my good wishes and affections.— 

Very Truly Your affectionate, 
Hiram. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Satt Lake Crry, Utan TErritory. 
August 26th 1862 
“Tuesday Evening.” 
My Dear WIFE— 

I wrote you on friday last, advising you of the departure 
of Mr. Cook for San Francisco and postponed saying anything 
further until today, hoping to receive a letter from your own 
dear self. In this | was disappointed, as the mail arrived this 
morning but no letter for me. Another mail will be due to- 
night which will doubtless bring yours of the 10th inst. The 
Indians are again becoming very troublesome on the plains— 
along portions of the old road lately abandoned by the Mail 
Company.! They have attacked emigrants on various oc- 
casions, within a few weeks past, stealing their stock and in 
some instances murdering men, women and children. Three 
wounded men were brought to the City on Sunday last who 
escaped from an emigrant train taken by the savages. A 
woman—young and rather good looking—was brought in 
yesterday, who was the only survivor of a party which con- 
sisted of her father, mother, brother, sisters and husband. 
They were attacked by the Indians on the Northern or Fort 
Hall road and the entire party killed except this poor woman, 
who managed to escape into the sage brush in time to be un- 
observed by the unfeeling indians. The next day she was 


1The stage line over the original Oregon Trail via Fort Laramie on the North Platte 
and the Sweetwater to South Pass was abandoned early in 1862, when the effort to con- 
tinue to fortify the Bozeman Trail to Montana was abandoned and Forts Reno, Fetter- 
man and C. F. Smith were evacuated. 
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found by a party returning from Salmon River, by whom she 
was brought to this city, in a sorry plight indeed. This morn- 
ing we put her in the stage for Denver where some of her 
relatives reside. It seems as if the Devil has suddenly got 
possession of the “red-skins.” The late massacre in Minne- 
sota was really fearful; and the Salmon River region will no 
doubt suffer in the same way before ‘“‘many moons” have 
waxed and waned. Since the mail line was removed to its 
present route the stages have continued to pass and repass 
unmolested.! The new road runs through a section of country 
which is called by the Indians “neutral ground” and is seldom 
or never traversed by the “red devils.”’ In fact none of them 
have been seen upon the road since the change was made. I 
fondly hope they will let us alone. 

I have put up the views in and about Salt Lake City and 
will send them by the first stage. They will go to Saint Louis 
in one of Wells Fargo & Co’s Express bags and thence by Ex- 
press to Tiffin. I hope the views and likenesses will please you. 
I will also put a lot of envelopes in the box with my address 
and a package of change—say ten or twenty dollars—if I 
can find room in the picture box. 

The ‘“‘Tribunes”’ so often spoken of will go out in the same 
mail with this letter. They will be addressed to you. You 
must look out for the package and have them put in the volume 
in which they belong. I have all of the numbers you stated 
were missing except one or two. If the volume is already 
bound you must have it opened and the missing numbers 
put in. I would not have this omitted for any consideration. 

Will write you again in a few days. Hoping to hear from 
you soon 

I remain as ever your affectionate Husband 
P.S. Ihave seen nothing of Doct. B’s promised letter as yet. 
My love to them all. 


1The “new” stage line left the original Oregon Trail at Julesburg, Colo. and ascended 
the South Platte instead of the North Platte. At near Greeley, Colo., it bore up the 
Cache le Poudre and passed historic Virginia Dale and into Wyoming. Rounding the 
base of Elk Mountain where Fort Halleck guarded the track it met the original Oregon 
Trail again east of Fort Bridger. 
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Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Lake Crry, Utan TERRITORY. 
Sept 23° 1862 
“Tuesday Evening” 
Dear FRanNK— 

Your letter of the 7th came to hand this evening and I was 
truly happy to hear that you had fully recovered from your 
late attack of Asthma. I was also glad to learn that the 
Tribunes sent from here to supply the missing numbers in 
March last, had safely reached you. While upon this subject 
I would remind that the close of the month of August com- 
pleted the second volume for the current year. Each volume, 
as I have had them bound, contains the papers for 4 months— 
making 3 books for each year. You must be careful to notice 
from time to time, whether or not the papers all reach you, 
and if any are missing and cannot be obtained of Mr. Huss or 
any other person taking the Tribune in your place, do not fail 
to write me giving the date of the number wanted. I have 
taken the pains to provide for an exigency of this sort by saving 
the Tribunes received at this office. 

I was in hopes since George wrote you that it would be 
unnecessary to procure the release of your half brother & 
sisters touching the property matter that you would defer 
your journey to Savannah for another season. I would be 
glad to have you go up on a visit for a few days, but I dread 
the thought of having you take all the children with you. I 
assure you, since I have learned that this is your purpose, that 
I shall be unhappy until I hear of your safe return. You know 
that neither family are prepared to provide for the comfort of 
such an army at once; and the danger of sickness from ex- 
posure and injury from accident is, in my judgment, entirely 
disproportionate to the little pleasure the journey, under such 
circumstances, will afford. Then again, your house, in the 
absence of your girl, will be exposed to the depredations of 
marauding soldiers, who may be tempted to “break in and 
steal” whatever may be left behind. And another considera- 
tion of the gravest moment is, during your absence, my 
Tribunes will be in danger of being lost or misplaced, by being 
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taken from the post office by persons who will too lightly 
esteem their value and the great care I bestow in their preser- 
vation. Taking all these things into consideration I can only 
say that I shall be miserable until I am advised that the ordeal, 
encompassed with so many dangers, and liabilities to mishap, 
loss and discomfort, is safely passed or avoided altogether. 

Say to dear little Jonnie that I would be very glad to eat 
some of the nice plums he has laid away for me. I wish I had 
something nice to send him but there is nothing here that I 
can think of now. I have an Indian bow and arrows that I 
got of an Indian for him, but I mush keep them until I go home. 
I should be afraid that he would shoot Mary, Lizzie and Jennie, 
if Isend them to him. It has always been a marvel to me that 
an Indian can be found with an “eye in his head,” ever since 
I first witnessed the first boy savages going through their 
exercises with the bow and pointed arrows. 

I have not found the other skin as yet, but will use every 
effort to find one. I cannot hear of one to be had in town and 
must wait until Gooding returns and get him to look for one 
on his next journey to the Diamond Mountain. The Indians, 
in that locality bring them into the station at times, though 
so early in the season they are very scarce. I will try to have 
one on the way before this reaches you. With one or two of the 
beavers. In the meantime you must be patijent. 

Mr. Center’ is yet here. Cook will be back on Friday of this 
week, when it will be determined whether he or I shall ac- 
company Mr. Center over the road west and settle up the 
accounts for the Quarter ending with this month. 

The weather has been delightful for some weeks past. In 
fact, the climate of Salt Lake Valley is unsurpassed by any 
region of world for salubrity. Fruit continues plenty and 
is now comparatively cheap. The water melon crop was 
extraordinary. 

But the boy is waiting for the Express bag in which I will 
send this letter, as the mail is already made up and closed. 

With love to you all and to Mr. and Mrs. Bieilhartz] and 
family, 

Very Truly Your affectionate 
Hiram. 


1Treasurer of the Overland Mail Co. 
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Lake City, Dec. 29 ’62 
“Sunday Evening”’ 
My Dear Franxk— 

Since I wrote you last I received your letters of the 6th 
and 10th instants. The first of these came to hand on Christ- 
mas day, and its swollen exterior, not unlike the protruding 
sides of a pregnant fish, led our kind hearted post master to 
hurry down with the tempting package to congratulate me on 
the receipt of a handsome present from my loving wife. I was 
satisfied, in my own mind, that the contents of the letter bore 
no relation to the day on which it was received, and on opening 
it, as expected, I found the box of Magnetic plasters ordered 
a month or more before and for which you will please accept 
my thanks. Thus far, fortunately, I have had no occasion to 
use anything of the kind; but as the winter progresses—which, 
in this country is made up of alternating days of snow and 
rain, I may not altogether escape the usual effects of dampness 
and exposure. 

I was glad to hear that our dear little Jennie was in the way 
of recovery from her late illness. If I remember correctly she 
never enjoyed good health, though I hope she will become 
more rugged as she grows older and has an opportunity to be 
benefited by out door exercise. The poor child was so young 
when I left home, that the recollection of her long absent 
father must, ere this, have passed from her memory. I can 
picture in my mind, as she appeared, when I saw her last on 
that gloomy November day on which I set out for this distant 
region. She was standing by a chair supported by one of her 
tiny hands, and her large, grey and dreamy eyes seemed filled 
with wonder at the sorrowing tears and kisses of her mother 
and elder sisters as I passed from her presence. 

The loss of Doctor Chamberlin, would indeed be a great 
misfortune to his patrons. I continue to hope that he may 
recover, but am fearful that your next letter may bring the 
sad tidings of his death. When he was first called, profession- 
ally, to visit our family, his pots of hot corn ears, and huge 
bowls brim full of steaming decoctions of roots and herbs, 
were rather amusing to me, than calculated to inspire faith 
in their curative properties. This feeling, if 1 remember cor- 
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rectly, you shared with me. Yet experience demonstrated the 
fact that the crude and simple remedies of this unpretentious 
man whose lips were unused to the jaw-breaking phraseology 
of the Esculapian age, were infinitely more effective and cer- 
tain in their operation, than the more minute and “scientific 
doses’? administered by the disciples of the “old school.” 
I fondly hope that the life of this kind and useful man may be 
spared; but if Providence orders otherwise you must not 
despair. Perhaps his brother can be induced to remove to 
Tiffin; and if not, the opening will not long remain unsupplied 
by some person of the same mode of practice. Doctors, of 
every kind and degree are much plentier than patients; and 
it is safe to presume that, in this case, so favorable an oppor- 
tunity will not be long neglected. 

My Tribune subscription will expire in February or March 
and will soon need renewing. I had intended to write and 
inclose to you the letter to go with the remittance, but on re- 
flection think I had better not, as it may possibly lead to con- 
fusion. You will get a check from Tomb Huss & Co for eight 
dollars—which is now the price of subscription for one year— 
and have them inclose it in my name stating that it is for re- 
newal of my subscription to the Daily Tribune. The acknowl- 
edgement will be returned under cover of a newspaper inclosed 
in a wrapper. They must not send the check, as they did 
before, without stating for whose account it is intended. If 
they sign my name to the letter containing the draft and state 
what it is intended for, no mistake can occur. Next to the 
“Tribune”’ in order of importance comes the matter of house 
renting for the ensuing year. I trust you will be contented to 
remain in the “old domicil”’ as I am anxious to see those hand- 
somely papered and painted rooms which you described to me, 
last spring, with such pleasurable satisfaction. It is probable 
that nothing will stand in the way of a renewal of the lease 
for another year, but to provide against possible contingencies 
you must loose no time in getting the matter in proper shape. 
I am afraid that they will expect to advance the rent in view 
of the enhanced price of everything else—but this you must 
get along with as best you can. You are sharper and closer 
in your business management than I ever was or ever expect 
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to become, and therefore I am well assured that you are not 
likely to be imposed upon in my absence. 

I shall probably start to Schell Creek’ on tuesday of this 
week—and be absent five or six days. As I shall probably 
have no opportunity to write during my absence you must 
not think strange if my next letter should not reach you for a 
week or ten days after this finds you. As I stated in my last, 
I shall be obliged to return here before I start for Carson. 
Our stages continue to run on summer time. No interruption 
from snow or floods has so far taken place. The poor Indians 
along the line are quiet and well disposed. They regard the 
Overland Company as their best friend; and indeed they may 
well think so as our kindness saves them from absolute starva- 
tion during the “storms of winter’? when the bleak desert 
fails to provide them the means of subsistance. A month ago 
we bought 400 head of beef cattle to kill and distribute amongst 
these miserable savages. Twenty thousand dollars will not 
pay their “board bill’’ for the winter; but we have them on our 
hands and it is certainly cheeper to “feed than to fight them.” 
The same policy, on the Eastern Line would have saved many 
lives and the delays it was subjected to last spring and summer 


And now commending you to the care, guidance and protec- 
tion of our Heavenly Father toward whom our hearts should 
swell with gratitude and praise for the continued manifesta- 
tions of His Divine favor, 

and with much love and many kisses to you all 
I remain your affectionate 
Hiram. 


Lake Ciry, Jan. 25, ’63. 
My Dear Franxk— 
Your letter of the 7th instant came to hand this evening 
and found me in the enjoyment of my usual health. 
I am grieved to hear of the death of Col. Stern. How many 
fire-sides have been made desolate by this fearful war, and yet 
still greater and bloodier sacrifices must be made before it 


1This station was distant about 224 miles from Salt Lake City or about half way to 
Carson, Nev. 


—_ 
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can be brought to conclusion. We are having a “speck of 
war” in this region, which, however, a single campaign will 
dispose of. A report reached the city today that a body of 
hostile indians—numbering about 400 warriers were encamped 
about 60 miles north on Bear River with a view to attack the 
settlements near at hand. Col. Connor at once headed a de- 
tachment of his command and has gone in quest of the Sav- 
ages. They will ride all night and expect to pounce upon the 
red skins about daylight tomorrow. They are the indians 
who committed so many brutal outrages on the emigrants 
summer. They are of the Snake tribe and range from the 
Northern limits of Great Salt Lake to the Rocky Mountains. 
I trust that Col. Connor will succeed in punishing them.! 

I was glad to hear that you have laid in a supply of muslin 
etc. Cotton goods cannot be much cheaper for a long time to 
come. I am greatly in want of shirts but will wait until Mr. 
Cook goes to New York and then have him get me a supply. 
Mrs. Cook will purchase them for me. I can get them ready 
made, and well made—cheaper than you can buy the muslin 
and linen. I would not think of buying anything of the kind 
here. Goods were dear enough before the heavy advances 
in the east, and now the prices are almost fabulous. It is a 
marvel to me how the poor manage to live here—and the 
majority of the population are poor enough in all conscience. 
Think of paying 50 & 60 cents per yard for Calico, the same 
for ordinary brown muslin; 60 cents per pound each for Coffee 
and sugar, and everything else known to domestic economy 
proportionately dear. Flour and meats, however, are com- 
paratively cheap, which makes it so much the harder on the 
poor farmers. Wheat commands but 80 cents per bushel and 
beef at retail but 10 cents per pound. We are buying large 
quantities of Oats at 50 to 60 cents per bushel. Much of it is 
brought from the southern settlements, dragged with ox teams 
over the desert from 200 to 350 miles and sold at the above 
figures. I one day bought a small lot of oats—but 16 bushels— 
of a poor man who brought it all the way from the extream 


1The Battle of Bear River was fought by 300 troopers under Colonel Connor in January. 
A force of about an equal number of Bannocks and Shoshones was utterly routed, winning 
for Connor the commission of brigadier general. Cf. Rocky Mountain News, Feb. 26, 1863. 
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southern settlements, about 370 miles. He got eight dollars 
for the 16 bushels. The money was to be paid to his Bishop 
as soon as he could return. 

We now have pretty good sleighing and the bells are ringing 
merrily. I have no inclination, however, to improve the oc- 
casion. My experience last winter will satisfy me in that line 
as long as I may remain in Utah. The snow never remains 
more than a day or two in the valley—so the saints are obliged 
to make the most of it while it lasts. Mr. Cook is still at Car- 
son. He will start on his homeward journey in a day or two. 
You may confidently look for the pictures in my next. 

With love to all—as ever 

Your affectionate 
Hiram. 


Lake Ciry, Feb. 4th ’63 
Dear FrRaNK— 

Your kind letter of January 14th came to hand to-day and 
found me busy at my desk and in the enjoyment of my usual 
health. 

I am sorry to hear that the weather continues so wet and 
disagreeable in your region and am fearful that it will cause 
sickness. Here it has been unusually dry; and, we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the prospect of escaping from a 
recurrence of the floods and storms that rendered last winter 
so memorable. Our stages so far, have met with but little 
detention on any part of the long route; and, by the time this 
reaches you, the worst will doubtless be over. We may have 
heavy falls of snow yet to encounter in the mountains; but the 
wise-acres who have spent many years in this country predict 
that the accumulation will not be of sufficient extent to cause 
any serious obstacle to travel. 

The men belonging to Connor’s command, who were wound- 
ed in the late battle with the Indians were brought in last 
night. They number more than at first reported, though the 
majority are not seriously hurt. In addition to those wounded 
in the encounter with the savages, about 25 suffered severely 
from the cold. Of this number, some six or eight, of the poor 
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fellows, will have to submit to amputation of feet and hands. 
The doctors at the Camp will have enough to do for some time. 
The “Deseret News,” of tomorrow, a copy of which I will 
send you, will contain a full account of the battle. Thanks to 
the enterprise and bravery of Connor we have had a little 
war of our own, and now it cannot be said that you folks on 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains are in exclusive en- 
joyment of that rare luxury. 

In one of your letters, received about a month ago, you said 
that Johnson had informed you that there was a prospect that 
the Tiffin & Fort Rail Road would be put under way again. 
A few days since, I noticed in the New York Tribune a report 
that the Atlantic and Great Western Road was completed to 
Ravenna. You will remember that this was the work on which 
Redfield depended to aid him in getting means to revive his 
enterprise. It may be that he will succeed in getting under 
way again; but, as you have since been silent on the subject, 
I am inclined to think that the prospect is not sufficiently 
flattering to engross public attention. I should not care about 
putting any foot in again without pretty fair assurances that 
I would not be caught and left to get out of the trap unaided, 
as before. At best, I should feel compelled to defer accepting 
the “old post” until I have time to determine the value of 
my Reese River’ mining claims. The gold fever here abouts 
rages fearfully and you need not be alarmed if I should con- 
fess to a slight attack of the epidemic. I intend, however, to 
remain in my position here, until I can, or think I can, make 
a sure shot. The Northern mines will attract thousands, both 
from California and the States, but that region has no charms 
for me. My hope and only hope, at present, is in the Reese 
River, and if that fails to come up to my expectations I shall 
be neither richer nor poorer for the failure. We must wait and 
see what is to be seen. 

I was glad to learn from you that my letter to Arens, alluded 
to in my last, reached him in safety. It is strange that he has 
not answered ere this. It is decided that Mr. Cook does not 
go to New York before May. I must not forget to say that 


1Reese River, Nev. saw much prospecting. The stage station there was 384 miles from 
Salt Lake City and 179 from Carson. 
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I am much pleased to hear that Lizzie is making such fine 
progress at School. The good little child shall have something 
nice when I come home. I know that Mary is doing well too— 
and hope she may continue to do well. Jonnie, I suppose, is 
to busily engaged with his drum & boots to think of going to 
school. With love to Julia Ann and you all, I remain as ever 
Your affectionate 
HiraM 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Lake Ciry, Uran TERRITORY. 
Feb. 12th 1863 
(Thursday P. M.) 
My Dear Frank— 

I have only time, to-day, to state that your letter of the 
25th January is at hand. 

I had intended to write you last night, but Mr. Cook in- 
sisted that I should go to the Theatre, and I went. Messrs 
Gamble & Leland of San Francisco were here on their way to 
New York and we were obliged to show them some attention. 
The former is Superintendent of the Telegraph Line and the 
latter Proprietor of the Occidental Hotel. The performance 
at the Theatre was very creditable and the audience quite 
large and fashionable. Brigham’s slips were crowded with his 
wives and children. Between acts two of the boys—little 
fellows of 5 or 6 years—got into a fight and used very bad 
language for the ‘“‘sons of the Prophet.” Their respective 
mothers interfered and the belligerants were separated and 
quiet restored. Brigham was seated near the scene of hostili- 
ties but appeared to pay no attention to this juvenile fraces.— 

You must not delay remitted the eight dollars for a renewal 
of my subscription to the “Daily Tribune” until they sent a 
blank receipt. They may not give you notice at all and in that 
case the matter will run along until the old subscription ex- 
pires and the paper stops. Mr. Huss will attend to the matter 
for you if you ask him to do so—but he must not put the draft 
into an envelope without stating the purpose for which it 
was intended. 


— 
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This morning, Mr. Holladay, the agent of the Eastern Line 
was assulted and badly beaten by a man named Greenleaf, 
lately in the service of the Line as conductor. Greenleaf was 
arrested and the wounded man taken to his office for medical 
treatment. The trial was set down for 2 o’clock (about half 
an hour ago) at the Police Court. Just as I commenced this 
letter I saw Holladay pass this office in company with his 
lawyer, on his way to the Court; and a few minutes after it 
was announced that he had killed Greenleaf. It appears that 
he entered the Court Room, walked up to Greenleaf, who was 
standing in charge of an officer, placed a pistol at his breast 
and shot him dead. Holladay was promptly arrested and 
taken to jail where he will doubtless remain until he has his 
trial. Unless his counsel succeed in making out a case of in- 
sanity he will stand a pretty good chance to stretch hemp. 
He is the brother of Ben Holladay of New York the Lessee of 
the Eastern Line.’ He was vicious and depraved in his habits; 
and, it may be safely affirmed had no friends in Salt Lake 
City except the prostitutes who came here with the army. 
I trust that his name, in connection with the murder will not 
be confounded with the Overland Mail Co. 

The travel to Reese River continues large. Mr. Gooding 
is now here. He says there is now doubt of the richness of the 
mines. But I must be brief. Will write again on Sunday. 

With love to all 

I remain your affectionate 
Hiram. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Satt Lake Crry, Uran Territory. 
March 5th—1863 
My Dear Frank— 

Your kind letter of the 11th February, came to hand on 
Monday evening. I was sorry to hear that Mary was obliged 
to defer writing her letter on account of the arrival of company, 
and hope she may have better luck next time. 


1Ben Holladay’s brothers were Jesse, David, Joseph, James H. and Andrew 8. This 
scapegrace was Joseph. 
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The stocking you have commenced knitting will certainly 
be acceptable to me on my return home. At present, however, 
Iam in no want. Last fall-I bought half a dozen pairs of fac- 
tory socks, a very good article, at 45 cents per pair. These, 
with the old ones brought from home, will suffice until I 
return to Ohio. As it regards shirts, I am equally well sup- 
plied. My old stock would have held out until next fall but 
for the fact that the muslin became unserviceable from age. 
The bosoms, in most of them, are yet sound and unbroken, 
but the “tails” long since became so tender as to give way 
under the slightest pressure. My washerwoman was inde- 
fatigable in her efforts to repair damages, but the increasing 
number and magnitude of the “rents’”’ caused her, at length, 
to shrink from the undertaking. At this solemn juncture of 
affairs I had recourse to my friends Walker Brothers, mer- 
chants of this city, of whom I purchased six new shirts at a 
cost of three dollars each. They are of the best eastern make, 
in material and pattern, and as a matter of personal favor, 
were furnished to me at what they cost them here, including 
transportation. Considering the high price of muslin, it is 
questionable if you could have got them up any cheaper, 
even allowing nothing for your labor. I shall need no further 
supply for a twelve months; and, by that time, it is to be 
hoped, cotton goods will command a more moderate price. 

We have had exciting times in this city, for some days past. 
It appears that Brigham and his counselors, were advised by 
the Mormon delegation at Washington, that Governor 
[Stephen S.] Harding, and the Federal Judges Drake and 
Waite, had drawn up and forwarded to Washington with a 
view to its passage through Congress, a bill providing for the 
enlargement of the powers of the federal officers to a degree 
detrimental to the rights and liberties of the “Saints.” It 
was also ascertained that the same parties, since their arrival 
in Utah, have been unceasing in their efforts to convince the 
Government that this people are openly disloyal in sentiment, 
and that a large force should be sent here to prevent them 
from setting the federal authority at defiance. As might be 
expected these disclosures, so unjust and unexpected, aroused 
the indignation and fired the hearts of the “faithful” towards 
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the trio of plotters against their rights and good name. The 
masses were ordered to assemble at the Tabernacle, to consider 
their grievences. This meeting took place on tuesday after- 
noon, and was open to all who chose to attend. You will 
find a full report of the proceedings in the ‘“ Deseret News” 
of yesterday morning, a copy of which I have forwarded to 
you, and which I desire you to preserve. The committee 
therein provided for have since called upon Harding and the 
two Judges, and in formal manner requested them to resign 
and depart from the Territory; but the refractory officials 
peremtorily refused their compliance. Mr. Cook has drawn 
up a careful statement of the whole matter at issue between 
Harding and this people, and has forwarded the document to 
New York for the purpose of having it put into the hands of the 
President. In this statement he shows that the conduct of 
Harding was instigated by feelings of personal hatred towards 
the Mormons and for the purpose of magnifying the import- 
ance of his office and acquiring notoriety abroad;—That this 
people and their rulers are peaceful and well disposed towards 
the Government; and, that, accordingly, it would be unjust 
and unwise to invoke the military power under the plea of 
keeping them under subjection to the laws. In this statement 
I fully concur, and hope that the authorities at Washington, 
on due consideration of all the circumstances, will be convinced 
of the propriety of removing from office the miserable plotters 
concerned in the mischievous scheme which has just been 
brought to light. Harding has known the Mormons long 
enough to understand their temperament. He was their ad- 
vocate during their troubles in Missouri and Illinois many 
years ago. Many of his relatives embraced their faith, and 
he has a sister now in this city who came with the “Saints” 
when they discovered this valley, 15 years ago. He under- 
stands that they will keep quiet if permitted to pursue their 
peaceful avocations without molestation;—but if unwarrant- 
ably encroached upon will offer resistance even to the ‘“shed- 
ding blood.” He knows that a convulsion of this nature will 
be regarded at Washington as a certain indication of disloyalty 
and cause the Government to dispatch armed bodies of men 
to these vallies, thus inaugurating civil war and destroying the 
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operation of mail and telegraph lines. Let him now do his 
best, since his purposes are understood and provided for. 
Brigham understands that Mr. Cook and I are with them in 
this quarrel and appreciates our services in his behalf.’ 

The weather has been quite spring like for some days. The 
mountains, however, continue loaded with snow. There is 
no abatement in the current of travel setting toward Reese 
River. There will also be a rush for the northern mines as 
the spring advances. But, I must defer writing more until 
Sunday. Shall expect another letter from you by to-morrow’s 
mail. I hope Beilhartz’s family have recovered from their 
late illness. You must be kind and attentive to them. 

With love to all 
Your affectionate 
Hiram. 


S. L. Crry, March 2nd, 1863. 


A. J. CentER’ Esq 
Treasurer 

84 B Way, N. Y. 

My DEAR Sir— 

Amid all the fatilities that have seemed to be clustering 
around us during the past year, none has arisen more serious 
in tendency than one I am about to write of, which has this 
day by most certain indications made itself appear to me. 

It is this. 

Governor Harding is working by all the arts of his ambitions 
by us to bring the Gen’]. Gov’t into collision with the people 
of Utah. 

He pretends to be patriotic, beyond all others, but his thin 
spuriousness, and his entire want of the dignity of patriotism, 
are seen with half an eye. 

It is believed that the President of the U. S. is not fully 
acquainted with the characteristics of Gov’r Harding’s mind, 


1This episode is treated at length in local histories. It was Gov. Harding who had 
Brigham Young arrested for polygamy; but Young was never indited. Harding was 
removed from office. The chief influence in bringing this about was such information 
as was provided by Mr. Cook and associates. Cf. C. V. Waite, The Mormon Prophet, 
Ch. 6, for a presentation of Governor Harding's side of the dispute. 

*This letter is a letter-press copy, which is so faint that it is unintelligible in many places. 
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or aware of the injudicious course which he has pursued for 
the last few months here. 

He has rendered himself unnecessarily offensive to this 
community by the bitterness of his attacks upon their social 
and political sentiments, and by the peculiarity and arrogance 
of his manner, and has made the whole people feel that he 
was sent here to tyranize over them, and thus has much in- 
creased their belief that the Administrations are hostile to 
them. 

Two of the most recently arrived Federal officers (Judges) 
[part of a line unintelligible] but they seem to be influnced by 
the Executive instead of following out the leadings of an in- 
dependent judgement. 

The Officers who have been longest in the Territory, gentle- 
men of thoughtful minds and excellent judgement, true to 
their country, law abiding and patriotic, observe his course 
with regret, and I believe would oppose it but for their respect 
to the office he holds, and to the government which he was 
expected to represent peacefully. 

The governor knows nothing of the noble self sacrificing 
spirit of patriotism. On the contrary, he is an enemy to his 
country for he would involve his country in a war with a 
people with whom a war is not necessary; a people who can 
better be turned into the currant of devotion to the general 
government, and be influenced into a higher civilization, and 
led to an abandonment of their great social evil, by peaceful 
and friendly measures and by the power of the legal arm, 
and the silent but manifest and irresistable forces of a fast- 
approaching destiny in the opening up of the vast rich treasures 
of the earth throughout this mineral region. 

But unwilling to wait for these sure correctives of all that 
is wrong here in which governmental authority would or need 
be exercised, because the consummated action will not serve 
his Excellency’s purposes, he is now plotting to have sent here 
(3000) three thousand troops in the coming spring, in the plea 
that the people are turbulent and disloyal—or else under some 
other plea dictated by cunning to conceal the real cause and 
object. 

He began very early after his arrival here to look into the 
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past history of this people and to bring to light partially buried 
incidents which certainly were wicked in their enactment, 
like the inflictions upon the Salem witches, and many deeds 
recorded of other peoples, but incidents which were hopefully 
dead, if he had not found they would serve his ambitious politi- 
cal purposes. 

In their resurrection, by his industry and his influence, 
he has most naturally made himself odious to the whole 
community. 

There is no disguising it, there is abroad a general and deep 
prejudice well founded in the past, and founded on one now 
existing cause, against the people of Utah; but in all respects 
except their great social curse, polygamy, there is much less 
cause for prejudices, than heretofore, and the causes are still 
lessening and would continue to lessen if a new policy be 
pursued toward them. 

But unfortunately for his Excellency, and unfortunate for 
our country will it be if he is suffered to proceed, as he has per- 
sistently closed his eyes to all he might have seen containing 
a germ of goodness and loyalty—that germ under the benign 
influence of harmonious association with mankind and the 
prosperity of industrial pursuits, and the improvement of 
intellect under educational processes, with only that limit of 
liberty, which virtue and the rights of others fully sanctions 
and is every where accorded, would spring up and be nourished 
into a growth that would ere long make this people an honored 
member of the United States. 

But having made himself odious, the Governor now seeks 
the support of the Military, that with them he may force the 
people to show to him a respect they cannot feel, and then by 
his high sounding rhetorical flourishes to make it appear to 
the world that he has succeeded in bringing down a whole 
people. 

Thus would he magnify himself. I have watched Governor 
Harding long and studdied him well. I am not mistaken in 
the character of the man. I know even from his own indirect 
declarations that his motives are self aggrandizement and 
revenge—and that by many plottings and the aid of others, 
he is constantly at work to accomplish the task of bringing the 
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Government to his support, at the cost of war, if need be, or 
at least by the expenses of an army in numbers not needed 
for the protection of the Mails or Emigrants against the en- 
croachment of Savages. 

One thousand or twelve hundred troops, besides those now 
at Fort Churchill,’ on the line of the mail route in all Utah and 
Nevada, with a post of five hundred (500) at Soda Springs? 
in Washington Territory to guard the Emigrant route, & the 
routes to the mines opening in the north, will be ample to 
protect all interests,—and they will not be enough to enable 
any one purposely to bring about a war before there is shown 
to be a necessity, for the exercise of a military rule over this 
people. 

Believing that such rule here would be a great error, and in 
every respect a great misfortune, and that it does not seem 
to be remotely necessary in any respect, I deem it my duty to 
give most solemn notice to the President, and his advisors 
at Washington of the mischief sought to be done. 

These times are too perilous, and the Government has 
already too heavy a burden to suffer a man besotted with 
ambition and revenge to work out his machinations for draw- 
ing the Government into a war neither necessary nor politic, 
when a warning word may prevent. 

I will do my duty, and if the Government do not listen to 
my warnings, I will not have to charge myself with doing less 
than my duty. 

Do not I pray you neglect nor delay acting in this matter. 

Our interests, the common interests of humanity, the in- 
terests of the Government demand an immediate application 
to the President to request that no unnecessary forces be sent 
here now but such as will serve to keep the peace, not break it. 


Yours truly 


Frep K. Coox 
Asst. Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 


1On the Overland Mail line near Carson, Nev. 
*The present Soda Springs, Idaho. 
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Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Satt Lake Crry, Uran TERRITORY. 
March 8th....1863 
“Sunday Evening” 
My pEAR FRANK— 

Since my letter of Wednesday last, no Salt Lake mails have 
arrived from the east, and accordingly I am without my usual 
letters from you. A large mail is expected tonight, which 
should bring me your letters of the 15th and 18th February. 
The delay is owing not to Indian depredations,—but to furious 
snow storms, which for a week or more, have prevailed through- 
out the Rocky Mountain region. The effect of the storms, 
which are by no means unusual at this season of the year, will 
soon be surmounted when the mails will pass along on their 
regular time. The season for floods, caused by the melting 
of the vast accumulations of snow on the mountains, generally 
commences about the middle of April and continues until the 
1st June. During this period you must not expect your letters 
with any degree of regularity and then you will not be dis- 
appointed. It may be than an occasional mail will be lost by 
the overwhelming mountain torrents that it times break from 
their hidden sources with a fury that nothing that happens in 
their path can withstand; but disasters, of this nature, are 
not of frequent occurrence. I merely allude to the circum- 
stance to account for the possible failure of some of my letters 
to reach you during the prevalence of the spring floods. 

The embroglio between the Mormons and Governor Harding 
& the two Judges, to which I alluded in my last, is seething 
like a volcano just before eruption. The indications are cer- 
tainly unfavorable to the restoration of peaceful relations 
between the estranged parties, but I have little fear that active 
hostilities will follow very soon. Unfortunately, Col. Connor 
and his command, are enlisted heart and soul in the cause of 
the unscrupulous and blood thirsty Governor; but the forces 
at their command are too meager to warrant them in precipi- 
tating the issue to an open rupture. A force of sufficient 
strength to overcome the storm that the policy of Harding, 
if successfully carried out, would render inevitable, if at once 
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ordered under way, either from California or the States, could 
not reach this Valley before July or August; a circumstance 
which gives the Mormons an immense advantage in the 
contest. Mr. Cook, Secretary Fuller and Old Governor [of 
Utah] Doty with united efforts have been unremitting in their 
endeavors to forestall the refractory officials in their scheme 
to provoke hostilities, and I think their representations will 
induce the authorities at Washington to put an end to all 
possible trouble by recalling Harding at once. I do hope that 
Old Abe will not send us another Governor from Indiana. I 
inclose you a letter press copy of Mr. Cook’s letter which was 
intended for the hands of the President. The copy is not very 
plain but perhaps you can make it out. You will please pre- 
serve it carefully. 

When the “Saints” came into this Valley they found in 
one of the numerous canons a fruit which they adopted and 
named “Mountain Currant.” For some years this fruit has 
been extensively cultivated in the gardens of this city. The 
bush resembles in appearance that of the English Currant, 
but the fruit is much larger and more finely flavored. It makes 
an excellent wine and is especially valuable for pies, tarts, and 
preserves. I will send you some cuttings to-morrow, inclosed 
in an envelope. They should be put into the ground at once. 
As you have no garden of your own you had better give them, 
or a part of them, to Doct. Beilhartz if he will properly use 
them. When we have a place of our own we can transplant 
our share. Send some of them to Lib. 

The weather has been very mild since the first of March 
and for some days the streets have been quite dusty. 

The District Court, Chief Justice Kinney, presiding, will 
commence its spring term to-morrow. Holladay’s trial for 
the murder of Greenleaf, will come off during the week. His 
brother in New York, has sent out General Hughes, of Atchi- 
son to defend him. Every effort that money and talent can 
make available will be used to procure the acquittal of the 
accused. So far as Joe himself is concerned I think the best 
thing they could do with him would be to hang him; but out 
of respect to his brothers and sisters who are quite respectable, 
and naturally shrink from the ignomimy which such a fate 
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would bring upon their good name, perhaps it would be best, 
if he could be cleared. In either event we will be rid of the 
fellow. 

I hope that you have duly attended to the Tribune matter. 
If any time you should fail to get a number, you will please 
advise me, giving the date of the missing number. I keep a 
file of them here to guard against a contingency of that kind. 
Travel to Reese River continues good. 

Hoping that you may all continue to be blessed with good 
health, 


I remain yours as usual 
HrraM 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Lake City, Uran Trerritory. 
March 24th 1863 
“Tuesday” 

My FRaANK— 
Since my last, I have received two letters from you—those 
of the 1st and 4th, the last of which came to hand this morning. 
I regret that you have been put to so much trouble and an- 
noyance in arranging the Tribune matter. It seems strange 
that there is no person in Tomb Huss & Co.’s bank with brains 
enough to make a remittance, in proper form, for the renewal 
of a newspaper subscription. Perhaps you expected the 
receipt to be returned in a letter. This [is] never done. It 
always comes inclosed in one of the “Tribunes,”’ but in a close 
wrapper. I hope that it has reached you long ere this, and 
that your troubles are at an end for one year at least. The 
silk dress will be forthcoming when I return; but, if you think 
you cannot wait so long you must get it yourself. You know 
there is nothing of the kind, that you would want, to be had 
here, or at any point this side of Chicago, where the material 
can be had as advantageously as in Tiffin. But I will be gov- 
erned.by your preferences in this respect as in all things else. 
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. . . Last Sunday, noon, the unexpected announcement came 
to us by telegraph from Deep Creek—171 miles west—that a 
party of hostile Indians, from the north, had suddenly appeared 
in the valley and that there was reason to fear that they in- 
tended to attack the station. An hour later, another message 
informed us that the indians had made an attack upon the 
stage, (going east), in the canyon 10 miles west of Deep Creek, 
killing the driver and mortally wounding a passenger. When 
the attack was made, it appears that another passenger, Judge 
Mott of Carson, Delegate to Congress for Nevada, was seated 
outside with the driver. The driver being shot dead at the 
first fire of the concealed foe, the venerable Judge with great 
presence of mind seized hold of the lines and kept the fright- 
ened horses in the road. The murderous savages with hideous 
yells and frantic gestures broke from their hiding places behind 
the jagged rocks and ran after the stage at their utmost speed; 
but being outdistanced in the chase, they soon gave up pursuit 
as unavailing. About two miles from the point of attack, and 
8 miles west of Deep Creek, was a station where the Judge 
should have stopped for a change of horses. By some means or 
other, not entirely clear to me at present, the horses left the 
main road before they came to this station, and did not strike 
it again for several miles beyond. In this way the “Eight Mile 
Station’’ was avoided altogether, and the two men there knew 
nothing of the trouble; or, that the expected stage had passed. 
Judge Mott reached Deep Creek in safety. The dead driver 
was lying in the forward boot, where the body lodged when it 
fell from the seat above. Inside the stage was Mr. Liverton, 
the other passenger, insensible, but alive. A bullet had pierced 
his skull and his brains were oozing from the wound. The 
wounded man was accompanied by his two little sons, who 
were unharmed. 

So soon as the report of this sad affair reached us we notified 
Col. Connor of the circumstance and arrangements were at 
once made for sending Soldiers to the scene of disturbance. 
A stage was started from here containing a doctor and five 
soldiers; and by means of the Telegraph a party of soldiers 
were put under way from Ruby Valley, 100 miles west of Deep 
Creek. These arrived at 8 Mile Station, above referred to, 
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early yesterday, (Monday) morning, and found the station 
buildings in ashes, the horses gone, and the two unfortunate 
men lying dead, naked and scalped upon the ground. Had 
Judge Mott not missed the road, as above described, the lives 
of these poor men would have been saved and the 8 horses 
at the station secured. The soldiers found no Indians. The 
savages had taken their plunder and escaped in the direction 
of the Humboldt mountains from whence they came. They 
are doubtless Snake, or Sho-sho-ne Indians, and belong to 
Poco-tel-la’s band; a detachment of which was so terribly 
punished by Connor in February. This tribe is very numerous 
and war-like. They roam over the immense region comprising 
the southern borders of Washington Territory, and Northern 
Colorado and Utah—from the Rocky Mountains to the Sink 
of the Humboldt in Nevada. Their depredations upon emi- 
grants on the Northern route have been bold and brutal in the 
extreme. 

Judge Mott will be here this evening. We will then get a 
full report of his remarkable stage coach adventure, which will 
appear in the Deseret News of tomorrow, a copy of which will 
be sent you. 

Connor will put a cavalry force on the track of the savages 
with instructions to pursue them until overtaken and slain. . . 

We expect no further trouble—as all dangerous places will 
be guarded as long as may be deemed necessary. This is the 
first Indian difficulty we have had upon our road since the 
line was started, and such has been the sense of security, 
against attack, that passengers and employees were seldom 
armed when upon the road. 

I will give you a chapter on Young Holladay on Sunday next. 
Nothing new from Reese River. The rush is yet in full blast. 
Tell Mary she must sell some of her mining “feet’’ before she 
buys that enormous “doll baby.” The weather continues 
fine. Snow is melting rapidly in the mountains. 

With much love and many kisses 
Your affectionate 
HriraM. 
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Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Lake City, Uran Territory. 
May 25th, 1863. 
Dear FRANK— 

We have had no mail from the east for 3 days & therefore 
your letter of the 6th May has not yet come to hand. The 
[mail] will be in his evening, but too late to answer by first 
stage out. I am kept so busy in preparing for the arrival of 
Mr. Barney that I cannot write much. The party will stay at 
Weber to-night and may be looked for here about noon to- 
morrow. How long they will remain with me I cannot say— 
probably about a week. I shall be glad to see them—and, 
perhaps, will be equally glad to see them off again. 

The [Indians] fired on one of our Stages near Canon Station! 
on the morning of the 29th instantly killing the Driver. 
From soldiers were in the coach at the time, by whom the 
indians were driven away and the horses & coach safely taken 
to the next station. I hope Doct. B. will get the scalp I sent 
him a few days since. He can rely upon its genuineness. The 
first nice one I get I will send to you. 

With much love to you all & many kisses 
Your affectionate 
HrraM 
Since writing the above I have concluded to send you the 
scalp I spoke of a month or more ago. The Tanner, as I said, 
caused some of the hair to come out—which is the reason I 
hesitated about sending it. 

The letter herewith I received with the scalp. The injun 
was killed by Gilbert at Spring Valley Station,’ the young 
man by whom the letter was written. 


Mr. H. Sprine Ap! 11th 1863 


Agt. OMCo. 
Great Salt Lake City 
Dear Sir— 
I reed the Gloves pr stage this morning for which please 
accept my thanks for your trouble. I send you pr Drivers 


1Located twelve miles east of Deep Creek, 161 miles from Salt Lake City. 
*The third station west of Deep Creek and 39 miles distant. 
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Bag, the “injuns” scalp in small package. Am sorry indeed 
that I cannot send you as many dozens, I send the scalp com- 
plete except a very small piece. 
I Remain 
Yours very truly 
GILBERT 

You should get some one to tan the skin as it is yet green. I 
have nothing here to do it with or I would have fixed it all 


right for you. 
8. G. 


WasHIncTon City, D. C., July 21, 1863. 


Mr. RuMFIELD 

Ast Paymaster 

Overland Mail Co. 
Great Salt L. City, U. T. 
Dear 

I have provided funds and deposited them with Ast. Treas- 
urer U.S. at City of N. York to pay my draft of 11 June for 
$150. which will be found all right. Thanking you for your 
kindness. 

I have the honor to remain 
Your friend 
S. 8S. HarpInG 


Carson City Jan. 17th, 1864. 


H. 8. RuMFrecp Esqr. 
Dear Sir— 

Since seeing you at Austin, Mr. Wines came over to our 
place and I showed him the lot I gave you in Montrose, he 
also purchased another adjoining yours for you at the price 
of $50. if agreeable to you. I left orders to have your deed 
made out and filed for record—In case I should not happen to 
see you when you pass through, if you feel disposed you can 
deposit the $50. to my credit at Wells, Fargo & Co. at Carson— 
if you conclude to take the lot at that price, you will never 
have any reasons to find fault with your investment. 

Yours truly 
W. H. 


_ 
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Eaan Canon, May 8th, 64 
FrIEND RuMFIELD— 

I will drop you a few lines in relation to our operations here 
since you left—We have laid out the Overland reserve 4 of a 
mile wide & one mile long containing 160 acres. Established 
the corners & set good substantial posts at each in addition 
to this we have laid out the “Rumfield Town Survey” con- 
taining about 640 acres have run all the main lines Established 
all the corners & laid out 9 Blocks containing 20 lots each. 
The lots are not all staked off as the weather has been so very 
stormy the surveyor could not make his instrument work well. 
It is now snowing very hard. The snow is 2 or 3 inches deep 
& everything has the appearance of winter so much so that I 
think our work will have to be defered for a few days—Every- 
thing is secure however and all that now remains is to get out 
Blocks & lots staked off & then find the capital to purchase 
them. 

Quite a number have spoken to me about lots, but I have 
done nothing about it as yet not knowing whether I would be 
chosen to act as agent for the “Rumfield Town Co” or not 

Webbs Train reached here last night I must leave for the 
west today as from present appearances of the weather it will 
be impossible for me to do anything here for some days 

The chest of tea I spoke to you about has been received but 
I would like you to send me some Bacon & hams if you can 

Yours truly 
L. WINEs. 


G.S. L. Crry, July 13, 1864. 
Mr. H. RumFrexp, 
Agt O. M. Co. 
Dear 

I will at once institute inquiry on the subject of your note 
of even date, and advise you of the result at the earliest period. 
Should you leave for the west before I can obtain the requisite 
information, please inform me to whom I shall communicate. 

Very Respectfully, 
BrRIGHAM YOUNG. 
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Russ House, 
Hardenbergh & Dyer, Proprietors 
San Francisco, Feb. 20th, 1865. 
My Dear FrRaAnK— 

I came here from Virginia [City] a week ago. The journey 
over the Mountains was extremely unpleasant owing to un- 
usual rough weather. I was often anxious to witness a snow 
storm on the Sierras—this time my curiosity was gratified in 
that respect to my full acceptance. 

At Virginia, just after writing you last, I met your letters 
of December 28th and January Ist. These are the last that 
can be hoped for, Overland, for a long time to come. The 
Indian troubles look more formidable than ever and there is 
too much reason to apprehend that communication will con- 
tinue interrupted for many weeks if not months to come. 

I bought the silk dress to-day and it will go on the next 
steamer. It cost eight dollars per yard in gold and is the best 
I could find in San Francisco. They told me 7 yards would 
be enough for a dress but I bought eight—I hope it may suit 
you. I would gladly send something for the children but I 
know not what to get—and I cannot remember one without 
getting something for all. They will all be abundantly remem- 
bered when I come home. There is scarcely anything to be 
had in this city but what can be bought to much better ad- 
vantage in New York, and then transportation by Steamer 
is considerable. 

This is the 4th time I have been in San Francisco. The 
climate during the winter months is the finest of year except 
that rains are frequent. I would much rather live east, how- 
ever, than on the Pacific coast. 

In inclose the Second of the Coin Dit. for $3,000. sent you 
from Virginia. This you must remember will be of no value 
if the first has reached you and been paid as Mr. Huss will 
advise you. As I stated in my former letter it is impossible 
to say when it would be best to sell the coin.—If the war con- 
tinues some time longer, as there is now every indication, 
nothing will be lost by waiting awhile. 

I leave for Virginia [City] on the boat to-morrow.' Must 


1The first stage of the eastward journey from San Francisco was by the Sacramento 
River to Sacramento. 
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spend some time in Carson and Austin on my way to Salt 
Lake. How glad I would be could I take the Steamer for New 
York instead of having to trudge over those horrible moun- 
tains again. 

I must write some letters to New York and therefore must 
bring this to a close. Please send some money to Lib oc- 
casionally. You need not fear running out. 

With much love and many kisses to you all 
Your affectionate 
Hiram. 


Great Lake Crry 
June 20th, 1865. 
H. 8. Rumrrecp, Esq. 


Dear Sir— 
I shall be happy to see you, if you can make it convenient 
to call upon me at my Office at 1 p. m. today. 
Yours &c 
BriGHAM YOUNG 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Laxe Crry, Uran TERRITORY. 
Dec. 4th . . . 1865 
My Dear Frank— 

Mr. Savage brought down sundry photographs, this morn- 
ing which send to you herewith, to go into your Salt Lake 
collection. The ladies represented are all actresses now playing 
in the Theatres here. None of them are Mormons. Mrs. 
Julia Dean Hayne has an extended reputation as a player. 
It is needless to remark that I have no personal acquaintance 
with any of them— 

The Michigan troops have been at Camp Douglas for some 
time but as yet I have been unable. to find out whether Mrs. 
Lowell’s brother is with them or not. I have seen none of the 
officers and it is not an easy matter to ascertain anything in 
relation to private soldiers. I will direct Mr. Stein to make 
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inquiry soon as an opportunity is afforded to do so, and advise 
you of the result. 

The weather has been quite rough and cold for some days. 
There is snow on the ground but not enough for sleighing. 

I hope Mary will not venture on the ice too much with her 
skates. I fear she will get into the water or fall and hurt 
herself. 

Hoping soon to hear from you again and with much love 
to you all your 

HiraM. 


A Merry Christmas 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer 
Overland Mail Co. 
Lake City, Utau. 
Nov. 2d . . . 1866. 
My Dear Wire— 

Your kind letter of the 14th October came to hand yester- 
day. I was very glad to hear that you had got over your at- 
tack of asthma and do hope that your recovery may be per- 
manent. Your moving operations took me by surprise. I 
must most earnestly congratulate you on your good fortune 
in finding a house that suits you so well. I now remember it 
as the place I tried to rent of Jhawn soon after I went to Tiffin 
in ’57 but was a few days too late to secure it. How many 
rooms have you on each floor? and how did your carpets fit? 
Write me all about it. Such a house would rent for 200. 
dollars a month here. 

I went to the Mormon “muster”’ yesterday, as the guest of 
Lieut. Gen. [of militia] Wells. I also had an invitation from 
Maj. Gen [R. T.] Burton. You will find them herewith. Please 
see that they are preserved among your curiosities. Will 
write again soon. Say to Lizzie that I am much obliged for 
her little letter. Hope she will favor me with another soon. 
I would also like one from Mary.—Don’t let the children play 
about the river. 

With much love 
Your Hiram. 
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THE ANTIGUA PRESS 
AND BENJAMIN MECOM, 1748-1765! 


BY WILBERFORCE EAMES 


oo close relation existing between printing and the 
post-office has been set forth in an interesting way 
by Mr. Worthington C. Ford in a series of letters from 
James Parker to Benjamin Franklin, printed for the 
first time in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1902.? 

Franklin was appointed postmaster of Philadelphia 
in 1737, when thirty-one years of age, and in 1753 
he was made deputy-postmaster-general of the British 
Colonies on the continent. These positions were an 
advantage to him in extending his connections, and at 
the same time an inducement to establish printing 
presses and gazettes in other places. The most im- 
portant of these branches was in the City of New York, 
where he entered into a co-partnership with James 
Parker in 1742 for starting a new press and newspaper. 
The Articles of Agreement, dated February 20, 1741- 
42, were printed in Mr. Ford’s paper, and show that 
Franklin was to provide the printing press and type, 
pay the cost of freight to New York, and bear one- 
third of the current expenses. In return he was to 
have one-third of the profits. 

Several of the British West India islands had 
printers and newspapers, like Jamaica, Barbados and 
St. Kitts; but Antigua, fifty miles east of the latter, 


1In the preparation of this paper I am under special obligations to Dr. A. 8. W. 
Rosenbach, who first started me on it, and who has supplied most of the extracts which 
are herein quoted, from the original letters of Franklin in his possession. 


*Second series, vol. 16, pp. 186-232. 
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had none. To supply this want Franklin decided, in 
1748, to send a printing outfit to St. John’s, the chief 
town of the island. He chose as manager a young 
man named Thomas Smith, who had worked for him 
in Philadelphia, and also in his New York office under 
Parker. Writing from Philadelphia to William Stra- 
han in London, October 19, 1748, he says: 

I have lately sent a Printing-house to Antigua, by a very 
sober, honest and diligent young Man, who has already (as I 
am inform’d by divers Hands) gain’d the Friendship of the 
Principal People, and is like to get into good Business. This 
will open another Market for your Books if you think fit to 
use it, for I am persuaded that if you shall send him a Parcel 
with any Quantity of Stationery he may write to you for, he 
will make you good and punctual Returns. His Name is 
Thomas Smith; he is the only Printer on that Island; had 
work’d with me here, and at my Printing-house in New York 


3 or 4 years, and always behaved extreamly well. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


The exact date when the new press began work in 
the printing office on Kerby’s Wharf in St. John’s is 
not known with certainty. An entry in Franklin’s 
Ledger ‘‘D,” under date of April 16, 1748, on page 86, 
opens the account of Thomas Smith Dr., Antigua, for 
cash loaned, skins, ink, paper, etc. For this memoran- 
dum I am indebted to Mr. George Simpson Eddy. 
The naval war between France and England in the 
West Indies at that time must have delayed the enter- 
prise, and active fighting did not cease until June. 
In the summer or early autumn a newspaper was 
started, called ‘‘The Antigua Gazette”; but no speci- 
men of this first series has been found. The earliest 
mention of it by name which has come to our notice 
is in the ‘‘Pennsylvania Gazette”’ of September 22, 
1748, where there is a news paragraph beginning, 
“From the Antigua Gazette we learn,” ete. Six 
months later, in the ‘‘Supplement to the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, No. 1059,” of March 28, 1749, is a long ex- 
tract ‘‘From the Antigua Gazette, St. John’s, March 
3, 1749.” Here we have the actual date of issue, which 
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was on a Friday. Besides these two references, there 
are twenty-two dated news items from St. John’s, 
Antigua, running through 1749, 1750, and 1751, which 
do not name the paper, but were without doubt copied 
from it. These dated paragraphs extend from October 
7, 1748, to September 20, 1751, every date being on a 
Friday. We may be sure, therefore, that the ‘“‘ Antigua 
Gazette’’ was started as early as Friday, September 
9, 1748, if not before, and that it was still being pub- 
lished three years later on Friday, September 20, 1751. 

The first book printed at St. John’s was probably 
the ‘‘ Occasional Poems”’ of the Rev. William Sherving- 
ton, with the imprint, Antigua: Printed by T. Smith, 
for the Author, MDCCXLIX. It is a small quarto of 
92 pages, with a dedication ‘‘To His Excellency, 
William Mathew, Captain-General and Governor in 
Chief in and over all His Majesty’s Leeward Caribbee- 
Islands in America,” etc. The author, whose name 
appears not on the title but at the close of the dedica- 
tion, conducted a Seminary at St. John’s for the educa- 
tion of youth. He was married there on February 14, 
1750-51, to Catherine Toole, and died in December, 
1763. His descendants still reside on the island. Two 
copies of the book have been traced. One is in the 
British Museum; the other, as Mr. Brigham informs 
me, was discovered here in Worcester in 1919, and is 
now owned by Dr. A. 8S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia, 
who has kindly loaned it to me for use in this paper. 

The title and dedication leaf are paged as iv, fol- 
lowed next by the poems on page 9 with sheet mark C, 
there being no sheet B or pages 5 to 8 in either of the 
two copies, and in this condition the book seems to be 
complete. The contents comprise: The Christian 
Hero 9-13; The Gentleman, an Heroic Poem (in two 
cantos) 14-29; The Antigonian Beauties 30-39; The 
Ladies Advocate 40-44; The Lover’s Resolution 45-48; 
The Judgment of Love 49-57; The Choice of a Wife 
58-60; A Pindaric Ode to God 61-65; Content 66; 
Anigma 67-68; To C. C. Esq.; upon his Epitaph on 
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Pope 68-69; The thirteenth Ode, of the fourth Book 
of Horace 69-71; To Leonilla, on the Loss of her Eye 
71-72; Life and Death 72-73; The Faith of Man 73-74; 
Occasion’d by the Death of a fine Hunter, call’d, 
Galgo 74-75; On a French Expedition in 1745 75; 
Florimel at the Ball 76; A Prayer 77; To the Memory 
of Lieut. Geo. Kelsall 77-78; Occasion’d by the Death 
of Dr. Fergus 79-80; Mira, a Song 80-82; Lovely 
Polly 83-85; Spring 86-88; three Songs 88-92; Finis. 
The principal poem in the book is ‘‘ The Antigonnia 
Beauties: occasioned by seeing the Assembly at St. 
John’s, Antigua, on Thursday the 7th of July, 1748,” 
which fills pages 30 to 39. The word ‘ Assembly” 
does not refer to the legislative body but to a social 
affair. Invoking the aid of the muses the poet begins: 


Ye sacred Nine, whose sweetly flowing strains, 
So long have charm’d Britannia’s blissful plains; 
* * * * * 
O let me thence your heav’nly aid implore, 

To themes unsung by British Muse before: 

The sparkling charms of th’ Antigonian fair; 
For Beauty still shou’d be the Muses care: 

For this, forsake your lov’d retreats awhile, 
And deign to visit our remoter Isle. 


He then describes the personal charms of Delia, 
Sacharissa, Flavia, and ten other beauties, and con- 


tinues: 


These are the suns that gild our happy plains, 
The queens that share imperial love’s domains, 
Imperial love, that passion wisely giv’n, 

To shew mankind a glimpse of future heav’n; 
Where happy spirits find in endless love, 

The most sublime of all the joys above. 

And now the charmers fill the flaming hall, 
And form in choreal sets th’ harmonious ball: 
In mazy dance to mirthful music move, 

And charm the soul ten thousand ways to love. 


It is easy to imagine, in reading these lines, that one 
of the queens of the ‘‘Assembly”’ became the poet’s 
bride in February 1751, two and a half years later; 
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and that the newly wedded pair took a sea voyage to 
Boston, where they attended another ‘ Assembly” 
in King Street. That there may be some reason for 
this guess, is suggested by the title of the separate 
Boston reprint of the poem, which reads, ‘‘The 
Antigonian and Bostonian Beauties; A Poem. Oc- 
casion’d by seeing the Assembly, at St. John’s, 
Antigua, on Thursday the 7th of July, and afterwards 
at Boston, in King-street,’’ the book being more fully 
described in the list at the end. 

The next book on our record appeared in 1750, 
under the title, ‘‘Medulla Medicine Universe: Or, 
A New Compendious Dispensatory. Wherein is con- 
tain’d, in a direct summary Way, all that is essentially 
necessary to answer every medicinal Intention of 
Cure.” It was advertised in the ‘Pennsylvania 
Gazette”? of November 1, 1750, as ‘‘ Lately published 
at Antigua, and to be sold at the Post-Office, Philadelphia 
(Price 2 s.)”’ The long title as printed in the adver- 
tisement sets forth that it was compiled at the com- 
mand of His Royal Highness the Duke, for the use of 
the Military Hospital Abroad, by the King’s Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, the Surgeon General, and the 
Apothecary General of the Army. From other sources 
we learn that it was edited by Dr. John Theobald, and 
that the three earlier London editions of 1747, 1748, 
and 1749 contained only 108 pages each. The ad- 
vertisement states that the Antigua issue was the 
“fourth edition, revised, corrected, and (in regard 
of the Comment) considerably augmented: together 
with an additional appendix, and some practical sug- 
gestions on the use and abuse of Bleeding.’”’ The 
additions to the commentary and the new appendix 
were by Dr. Theobald, who was probably in Antigua 
when the book was printed. This fourth edition was 
reprinted in London in 1752, and was followed by a 
fifth edition in 1756, a sixth in 1761, and a seventh in 
1771. No copy of the Antigua edition has been 
located. 
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It has been stated already that the ‘“‘ Antigua Gaz- 
ette”’ was still being published in September, 1751. 
How long it continued after that time is unknown, 
because the dated news items from St. John’s ceased 
to appear in the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Gazette” for the next 
fourteen months. From this long silence it may be 
inferred that publication of the paper had stopped, 
probably on account of the illness and subsequent 
death of Thomas Smith, in June or July, 1752. With 
reference to this event and the sending of his nephew 
Benjamin Mecom to continue the business in Antigua, 
Dr. Franklin wrote to his sister Mrs. Mecom, on Sep- 
tember 14,1752, the first day of the new style calendar, 
as follows: 


Benny sailed from hence this Day two Weeks, and left our 
Capes the Sunday following. They are seldom above 3 Weeks 
on the Voyage to Antigua. That Island is reckoned one of the 
healthiest in the West Indies. My late Partner there enjoy’d 
perfect Health for four Years, till he grew careless and got to 
sitting up late in Taverns, which I have caution’d Benny to 
avoid, and have given him all other necessary Advice I could 
think of relating both to his Health & Conduct, and hope for 
the best. He will find the Business settled to his Hand, a 
Newspaper establish’d, no other Printing-house to interfere 
with him, or beat down his Prices, which are much higher than 
we get on the Continent. He has the Place on the same 
Terms with his Predecessor, who I understand cleared 5 or 
600 Pistoles during the 4 Years he lived there. I have recom- 
mended him to some Gentlemen of Note, for their Patronage 
& Advice. Mr. Parker, tho’ he looked on Ben» y as one of his 
best Hands, readily consented to his going on the first Mention- 
ing of it. I told him Benny must make him Satisfaction for 
his Time. He said he would leave that to be settled by me; 
and Benny as readily agreed with me to pay Mr. Parker as 
much as would hire a good Journeyman in his Room. He 
came handsomely provided with Apparel, and I believe Mr. 
Parker has in every respect done his Duty by him, and in this 
Affair has really acted a generous Part; therefore I hope if 
Benny succeeds in the World he will make Mr. Parker a 
Return beyond what he has promis’d. . . . Antigua is the 
Seat of Government for all the Leeward Islands, to wit, St. 
Christophers, Nevis, and Montserrat. Benny will have the 
Business of all those Islands, there being no other Printer. 
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| The day of Mecom’s sailing for Antigua, mentioned 
in the letter as ‘“‘this day two weeks,” would not fall 
on September Ist, but really on Thursday, August 
20th; because the calendar was changed to ‘‘new 
style” in 1752 by leaving out eleven days in September, 
from the 3rd to the 13th inclusive, so that the date of 
| the letter, September 14th, was exactly two weeks 
after August 20th, 1752. 
| Benjamin Mecom was born in Boston on December 
29, 1732, the son of Edward Mecom, and the third 
| of twelve children. His mother was a younger sister 
} of Benjamin Franklin. He had learned the printer’s 
trade in his uncle’s New York establishment under 
: James Parker, and was at this time in his twentieth 
year. The following extract of a letter from Franklin 
to William Strahan in London, dated May 9, 1753, 
continues the record: 


} I have settled a nephew of mine in Antigua, in the place of 
Mr. Smith, deceased. I take him to be a very honest, indus- 
T trious lad, and hope he will do well there, and in time be of some 
use to you as a correspondent. Please to send him a little 
cargo of books and stationery agreeable to the invoice below. 

I will send you a bill on this account perhaps per next ship. 

B. FRANKLIN. 


On Mr. Mecom’s arrival at St. John’s, in September 


series was started with Number 1, which appears to 
have been issued as formerly on a Friday. The exact 
date of the first issue is uncertain, but may be ap- 
proximately inferred from the reappearance in the 
“Pennsylvania Gazette” of December 7 and follow- 
ing issues of dated news items from St. John’s, An- 
tigua. The earliest of these items are dated St. John’s 
| November 3, 10, 17 and 24, 1752, each date being on a 
Friday, and in the issue of February 6, 1753, several 

of these items have the heading, ‘‘ Advices from the 


) 1752, the first business requiring his attention was the 
resumption of the ‘‘ Antigua Gazette,” publication of 

which had been suspended for many months. Instead 
| of continuing the old numbering, however, a new 


| 
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Antigua Gazette.” This newspaper was continued 
by Mr. Mecom for about four years, until June, 1756, 
or later. The usual day of publication was Friday, 
as shown by the quoted news items in the “ Penn- 
sylvania Gazette” through 1753 and 1754, and down 
to January 10, 1755; but in February of 1755 a change 
was made to Tuesday and Saturday, twice a week, 
for the rest of the year. The single number belonging 
to the Society is the only one that has been found, 
and is dated Saturday, April 12, 1755, Number 130, 
“‘Containing the Freshest Advices, with Politics & 
Entertainment,’ with a motto from Pope, and the 
imprint, Antigua: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at 
the Old Printing-O ffice on Kerby’s Wharff, in St. John’s. 
It has the royal arms in the title heading, and is a 
well printed four page paper of three columns to each 
page, and as large as the “Pennsylvania Gazette.’’ In 
this number is an advertisement requesting the gentle- 
men in the Leeward Islands who received the money 
for copies of ‘‘A Sermon preached before the Free and 
Accepted Masons, in the Town of St. John’s, Antigua, 
on the 24th June, 1754,” to send the same to Mr. 
Baker in St. John’s, or to the Rev. Mr. Shervington, 
who was probably the author. This pamphlet sermon 
was probably printed by Mr. Mecom in 1754. 

We come now to the reasons which led to the re- 
moval of this printing press from the island, as related 
in letters from Franklin to Mecom’s mother. Writing 
from New York on June 28, 1756, he says: 


“You desire me to tell you what I know about Benny’s 
Removal & the Reasons of it. Some time last year, when I 
return’d from a long Journey, I found a Letter from him which 
had lain some time unanswered; and it was some considerable 
Time afterwards before I knew of an Opportunity to send an 
Answer. I should first have told you, that when I set him up 
at Antigua, he was to have the use of the Printing House on 
the same Terms with his Predecessor, Mr. Smith; that is, 
allowing me one Third Part of the Profits. After this, finding 
him diligent & careful, for his Encouragement I relinquish’d 
that Agreement, and let him know that as you were remov’d 
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into a dearer House, if he paid you yearly a certain Sum, I 
forget what it was, towards discharging your Rent, and another 
small Sum to me in Sugar & Rum for my Family Use, he need 
keep no farther Accounts of the Profits, but should enjoy all 
the Rest to himself. I cannot remember what the whole 
of both Payments amounted to, but I think they did not ex- 
ceed 20£ a year. The Truth is, I intended from the first to 
give him that Printing-House; but as he was very young & 
unexperienced in the World, I thought it best not to do it 
immediately but to keep him a little dependent for a Time, 
to check the flighty Unsettledness of Temper which on several 
Occasions he had discovered; and what I receiv’d from him 
I concluded to lay out in new Letters, that when I gave it 
him intirely it might be worth his Acceptance. And if I should 
die first, I put it in my Will, that the Letters should be all 
new cast for him. 


This Proposal of paying you & me a certain annual Sum 
did not please him, and he wrote to desire I would explicitly 
tell him how long that annual Payment was to continue? 
whether on Payment of that, all prior Demands I had against 
him for the Arrears of our first Agreement, were likewise can- 
cel’d? and finally insisted that I would name a certain Sum 
that I would take for the Printing House, & allow him to pay 
it off in Parts as he could, and then the yearly Payments to 
cease; for tho’ he had a high Esteem for me, yet he lov’d 
Freedom, and his Spirit could not bear Dependance on any 
Man, tho’ he were the best Man living. 


This was the Letter which occasionally remain’d, as I 
said, so long unanswer’d. At which he took farther Offence, 
and before I could answer it, I receiv’d another from him, ac- 
quainting me, that he had come to a Resolution to remove 
from that Island; that his Resolution was fix’d, & nothing that 
could be said to him should move or shake it; and propos’d 
another Person to me to carry on the Business in his Room. 
This was immediately follow’d by another & a third Letter 
to the same purpose, all declaring the inflexibility of his De- 
termination to leave the Island; but without saying where he 
propos’d to go, or what were his Motives. So I wrote him that 
I should not attempt to change his Resolution; that I made no 
Objection to his Quitting, but wish’d he had let me know where 
he was going; that as to the Person he recommended to suc- 
ceed him, I had kept the Office there after Mr. Smith’s De- 
cease in hopes it might be of use to him (Benny) but since it 
was not agreable to him to continue in it, I did not incline 
to be concern’d with any other there. However, if the Person 
would buy it, I nam’d the Price. If not, I directed it to be 
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pack’d up & sent home. All that I desir’d of him, was to dis- 
charge what he ow’d to Mr. Strahan, Bookseller in London, 
one of my Friends who had credited him on my Recommenda- 
tion. By this Post I receiv’d the enclos’d Letter, & understand 
the Things are all arrived. I shall be very glad to hear he does 
better in another Place, but I fear he will not for some years 
be cur’d of his Fickleness, & get fix’d to any purpose. How- 
ever we must hope for the best, as with this Fault he has many 
good Qualities & Virtues. 
* * * * * * * * * 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Six months later, December 30, 1756, he wrote 
again: 

You will receive this by the Hand of your Son Benjamin, 
on whose safe Return from the West Indies I sincerely con- 
gratulate you. He has settled Accounts with me, & paid the 
Ballance honourably. He has also clear’d the old Printing 
House to himself, and sent it to Boston, where he purposes 
to set up his Business together with Bookselling, which, con- 
sidering his Industry & Frugality, I make no doubt will answer. 
He has good Credit & some Money in England, and I have 
help’d him by lending him a little more; so that he may expect 
a Cargo of Books and a Quantity of new Letter in the Spring; 


and I shall from time to time furnish him with Paper. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


He wrote also to William Strahan in London, 
January 1, 1757, with reference to Mecom’s account, 
and added: “He has settled honourably with me and 
bought the old Antigua Office of me, and is gone to 
Boston to set up his Business there among his Friends 
and Relations, and has wrote to you to purchase him 
two new Founts, one of Long Primer, and one of Pica, 
for which I have furnish’d him with a Bill on Mr. 
Collinson for £50, lest you should not have receiv’d 
his Money.” For this extract from an unpublished 
letter, I am indebted to Mr. George Simpson Eddy, 
and to the Huntington Library, which owns the 
original. 

After the removal of the Franklin-Mecom press 
from St. John’s, the publication of the ‘Antigua 
Gazette” was continued on another printing press 
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and by another printer whose name has not been as- 
certained, the dates of issue being on Tuesday and 
Saturday, twice a week, as formerly. Evidence of 
this fact rests on the quoted news items in the ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Gazette” of November 25th and December 
16th, 1756, and of other dates through the following 
year, the paper being mentioned by name in the issues 
of April 28th and May 12th, 1757. 

On this different Antigua press was printed a small 
volume which has been wrongly attributed to Ben- 
jamin Mecom as author and printer. Two copies 
have come to my notice. The first one appeared in 
the auction sale catalogue of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge, at London, December 12th to 14th, 
1907, as follows: 

561 Mecom (Benjamin), A Poem, Addressed to a Young 
Lady, (15 11.), inscription on title “‘A Monsieur, Monsieur le 
Baron de Walmoden,” half bound, sm. 4 to—. St. John’s 
Antigua, printed in the year 1757. 

***This poem was written by the nephew and godson of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was born in Boston and apprenticed 
to his uncle in Philadelphia. It is the first book printed in 
Antigua in the West Indies, and is exceedingly rare. 


This copy sold for £28.10s., and was bought by 
“Ross.” The other copy was in the auction sale 
catalogue of Hodgson & Co., at London, June 10th 
and 11th, 1926, and was sold to Quaritch. It appeared 
in the catalogue as an anonymous book, with the 
number and heading ‘‘349 West Indies.” Through 
the courtesy of Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., and of the 
present owner, Sir Robert Leicester Harmsworth, 
Bart., the last named copy was sent to me for 
examination. 

The full title reads: ‘‘ A Poem, Addressed to a Young 
Lady. St. John’s, Antigua: Printed in the Year 1757.” 
It is a small quarto of 28 pages besides the title, and 
does not contain the author’s‘name. Another edition, 
with additions and alterations, appeared sixteen years 
later with the following title: ‘‘A Poem, Addressed 
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to a Young Lady. In three parts. Part 1. Descrip- 
tive and Moral. 2. On Love and Friendship. 3. 
The Caution. . . . Written at Antigua. Boston: 
Printed by Green and Russell. 1773.” Octavo, pp. 33, 
including on the leaf following the title a printed form 
with blank spaces to be filled in by hand: ‘The 
Author presents his compliments to [ ] 
and begs [ ] acceptance of the annexed Poem.” 
This presentation leaf was not in the 1757 edition. 
There are also many other differences; and although 
the first and last stanzas begin with the same lines in 
both editions, the poem was mostly rewritten. A 
copy of the 1773 edition in the library of the Boston 
Athenaeum (not 1770 as in Evans 11688), has written 
on the title page, ‘‘Given by Mr. J. White,” and in the 
same hand above the imprint, “It is said by Henry 
Hulton Esq. late com’r of the Board of Customs.” 

Mr. Henry Hulton served as Commissioner of 
Customs at Boston from 1767 to 1776. Selections 
from the correspondence of his sister Ann Hulton with 
friends in England during that period were printed 
at Cambridge by the Harvard University Press in 
1927, under the title of ‘‘ Letters of a Loyalist Lady,” 
and in two of the letters there published, references 
are found to the ‘‘Poem,” under the year 1773, one 
letter having the postscript: ‘‘There were several 
young Ladies here desiring a Copy of the Poem, so 
my Bro’r got a few Coppies printed.” For this refer- 
ence I am indebted to Miss Elinor Gregory. 

Mr. Mecom arrived jn Boston early in 1757, long 
before his press and types. According to Thomas’s 
History of Printing, 

He married in Newjersey, before he set up his press in 
Boston. He possessed good printing materials; but, there was 
something singular in his work, as well as in himself. He was 
in Boston several months before the arrival of his press and 
types from Antigua, and had much leisure. During this 
interval, he frequently came to the house [of Zechariah Fowle] 
where I was an apprentice. He was handsomely dressed, wore 
a powdered bob wig, ruffles and gloves; gentlemanlike ap- 
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pendages which the printers of that day did not assume—and, 
thus apparelled, would often assist, for an hour, at the press. 

“ An edition of The New England Primer being wanted by 
the booksellers, Z. Fowle consulted with Mecom on the sub- 
ject, who consented to assist in the impression, on condition 
that he might print a certain number for himself. To this 
proposal Fowle consented, and made his contract with the 
booksellers. Fowle had no help but myself, then a lad in my 
eighth year. The impression consisted of ten thousand copies. 
The form was a small sixteens, on foolscap paper. The first 
form of the Primer being set up, while it was worked at the 
press, I was put to case to set the types for the second. Having 
completed this, and set up the whole cast of types employed 
in the work, and the first form being still at press, I was em- 
ployed as a fly; that is, to take off the sheets from the tympan 
as they were printed, and pile them in a heap;—this expedited 
the work. While I was engaged in this business, I viewed 
Mecom at the press with admiration. He indeed put on an 
apron to save his clothes from blacking, and guarded his 
ruffles; but, he wore his coat, his wig, his hat and his gloves, 
whilst working at press; and, at case, laidasidehisapron . . . 
Mecom was, however, a gentleman in his appearance and 
manners; had been well educated to his business; and, if 
“queer,”’ was honest and sensible; and called a correct and 
good printer. 


After the two new founts of type, Long Primer and 
Pica, had been received from London, Mr. Mecom 
opened a printing house in Cornhill, nearly opposite 
to the Old Brick church, and near the Court House. 
The printing work was done on the upper floor, and 
books were sold on the lower floor. His first announce- 
ment appeared in the ‘“‘ Boston Gazette, and Country 
Journal,” No. 119, for Monday, July 11, 1757, as 
follows: 

To be Sold, by Benjamin Mecom, Printer, over against the 
Old Brick Meeting House in Cornhill. 

COTT’S Supplement to Chambers’s Dictionary, 2 Vol. Fol. 

English Quarto & Octavo Bibles, Primers, several Classical 
Authors with Clarke’s Translations, Malcom’s Arithmetic, 
Stone’s Mathematical Dictionary, The Merry Fellow, Watt’s 
Astronomy, Martin’s Dictionary, Barrow’s Medicinal Dic- 
tionary, Common Prayers, and many other Books; Also Parch- 
ment, Demi, Royal, gilt Post, Marble and Cartridge Paper, 
by the Quire, &c. Large and small rul’d Books for Mussick. 
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At this location near the Town House, and under 
the name of ‘‘The New Printing-Office,”” Mr. Mecom 
continued in business for more than five years, until 
about the end of 1762. His first large undertaking 
was to print for the Boston booksellers, and with their 
different imprints, an edition of the ‘‘ New-England 
Psalter,” or Psalms of David according to the author- 
ized English Bible. Although begun in 1757, it was 
not finished until 1758. In a letter to his mother, 
dated April 10th, 1758, he writes that he is still about 
an edition of the psalter and has not enough paper, 
for which reason he could not send her any money at 
that time, but promises to pay when the psalter is 
finished. (Am. Philos. Society Franklin Calendar, 
v., p. 180.) Thomas says the edition was 30,000 
copies, that ‘“‘he printed them on terms so low, that 
his profits did not amount to journeyman’s wages,” 
and that ‘‘this edition was two years worrying through 
the press.” 

Mr. Mecom’s earliest Boston imprint appears to 
be the pamphlet entitled ‘‘God’s Call to His People.” 
by John Cotton of Plymouth, preached on June 30th, 
1757. In 1758, besides finishing the ‘‘ New-England 
Psalter,’”’ he reprinted in March, from Poor Richard’s 
Almanac for that year, the collection of proverbs 
known as ‘‘ Father Abraham’s Speech.”’ A few months 
later, in July, appeared a poem entitled ‘‘Gallic Per- 
fidy,’”’ by John Maylem, relating to the battle at Lake 
George. His next undertaking was the ‘‘ New-England 
Magazine,” the first number being issued in August, 
the second in October, and the third in March of the 
following year. The publications for 1759, 1760, 1761 
and 1762, beginning with ‘“‘ Poor Joseph’s Almanack,” 
are described in the list at the end of this essay. 
Those for 1760 were the most important, comprising 
nearly twenty titles, the best showing made by him at 
any time. The record of Mecom’s printing in Boston 
closes with the year 1762. Mr. Thomas says that he 
was ‘“‘deficient in the art of managing business to 
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profit,” and adds the following interesting statement, 
which seems to belong to about this period: 


He was the first person in this country as far as I know, 
who attempted stereotype printing. He actually cast plates 
for several pages of the New Testament, and made consider- 
able progress toward the completion of them, but he never 
expected it. 


Early in 1763, Mr. Mecom moved his printing press 
and materials to New York, where he set up the ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Printing-Office, on Rotten-Row,”’ and started a 
newspaper called ‘‘The New-York Pacquet.” Half 
a dozen numbers were issued in July and August, but 
it was soon discontinued; and besides a small pamph- 
let, nothing more is recorded with his New York im- 
print. Being unsuccessful in this undertaking, and 
having run into debt to James Parker and others, his 
printing materials and book stock, with the approval 
of Dr. Franklin, were placed in Parker’s Store Room 
in New York, as security for these debts; and an ar- 
rangement was made for him to take charge of the 
Parker press in New Haven, at a rental, and to act 
as Parker’s deputy in the postmastership there. He 
therefore removed to New Haven early in 1764, leaving 
the old Antigua press in storage. 

At New Haven Mr. Mecom took charge of the press 
“‘At the Post-Office,” which Thomas Green, acting 
as agent for and in the name of James Parker and Com- 
pany, had been operating during the four preceding 
years. Here he printed books and pamphlets from 
1764 to 1767, and on July 5, 1765, revived the ‘‘Con- 
necticut Gazette,’ and continued it until February 19, 
1768. He did not, however, make good his agree- 
ment to pay rental, and being pressed for payment by 
Mr. Parker, he resigned from the Post-Office in Febru- 
ary, 1767, and another person was appointed post- 
master in his place. The printing press, although in 
Parker’s name, really belonged to Dr. Franklin, and 
when Mecom removed to Philadelphia in 1768, he 
took it with him, and opened a printing-office in Arch 
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Street, opposite the Presbyterian Meeting House. 
In January, 1769, he published a small octavo size 
sheet three times a week, called ‘‘The Penny Post, 
Containing Fresh News, Advertisements, Useful Hints, 
&e.”’ This was soon discontinued, only nine numbers 
being recorded by Hildeburn, in possession of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 

In the meantime Mecom’s stock of books had re- 
mained in storage at New York, ‘‘waiting your 
Orders,’”’ as Parker wrote to Franklin on June 14th, 
1765. Later letters from Parker refer to the unpaid 
debts; on March 27th, 1766, that not a penny has 
been received from Benny Mecom nor any reply to 
his letters; on May 6th, that Benny Mecom promises 
everything but does not pay a farthing; on July Ist, 
no money from B. Mecom; on August 27th, Benny 
Mecom generous in promises but never in payment; 
on February 23d, 1767, that his dunning of B. Mecom 
has occasioned that gentleman’s resignation from the 
post-office; on June 13th, B. Mecom still at New 
Haven, but can get nothing from him; on January 21st, 
1768, no hope of getting a copper of rent from Benny 
Mecom; on March 29th, 1769, describes in detail all 
his dealings with Benny Mecom; Mrs. Franklin blames 
him (Parker); appeals to Franklin to decide the 
matter; and on October 6th, that he has not touched 
B. Mecom’s books as yet. 

In January, 1770, Mr. Robert Bell, publisher and 
book auctioneer of Philadelphia, took a selection of 
his stock to New York to sell at public auction, and 
applied to Mr. Parker to print his advertisement. 
The latter suggested that Mecom’s books be included 
in the same sale, and Mr. Bell consenting, they were 
unpacked and invoiced for that purpose. Writing 
to Franklin on February 2d, he reported what he had 
done, and promised to send one of the catalogues as 
soon as printed, with an account of sales. The sale 
was advertised in the two New York papers of Febru- 
ary 5th, 1770, as follows: 
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Auction of Books. Just published, and to be had Gratis 
at the Place of Sale, A Catalogue of new and old Books, Con- 
sisting of History, Divinity, Biography, Surgery, Mathematics, 
Voyages, Travels, Poetry, Novels, and Entertainment. Which 
will be exhibited by Auction, by Robert Bell, Bookseller and 
Auctioneer, On Wednesday the 7th of February, 1770, and 
will continue selling for Seven or Eight Evenings successively; 
In the First Floor of the same House in which Mr. Darlington, 
Peruke-Maker, keeps his Shop, situated upon Hunter’s Key, 
(vulgarly called Rotten-Row) near the Coffee-House, New- 
York. Hours of Sale each Evening, from Six to Eight o’Clock. 
The Lovers and real Practisers of Patriotism, are requested to 
take Notice, that all the Books in this Catalogue, are either 
American Manufacture, or imported long before the Non- 
Importation Agreement. 


With his next letter of February 20th, Parker enclosed 
a printed catalogue of the auction, and explained that 
‘“‘all in this Catalogue to No. 103—were Mr. Bell’s 
own.—Mecom’s begins at No. 104—and continues to 
No. 309, the last 10 Numbers are another’s Parcel.— 
The Sale is finished, but the Auctioneer has not settled 
the Account yet.—By Act of Assembly, there is a 
Duty on Goods sold at Auction here, and I was the 
Auctioneer’s Security for that Duty, which is first to 
be settled ;—As soon as we can get it done, I will take 
the Ballance and immediately purchase a Bill for it, 
and send it you, with the particular Account of Sales 
&ec.”” On March 27th, he forwarded a Bill of Exchange 
which included £135, on account of B. Mecom’s books 
sold at auction, and on May 10th, reported that 
the whole amount they brought was £175, promising 
to send the balance later, after the expenses had been 
deducted. Less than two months after this date, Mr. 
Parker died, July 2, 1770. (Mass. Hist. Society Pro- 
ceedings, 2d series, vol. 16, pp. 221-228.) 

The next we hear of Mr. Mecom is his application 
for a license to sell spirituous liquors, addressed to the 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of Philadelphia, and 
dated September 11, 1770. It was printed on a small 
leaf of two pages, and is described by Mr. Hildeburn, 
with the following extract, from the original belonging 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: 
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Sir, Be pleased to permit me to inform you, that I have 
been in this City, a few Months more than two Years, during 
which Time I have endeavoured to get constant Employment 
at my own Business, but being disappointed, My Wife (the 
Bearer hereof) has been frequently advised to apply to your 
Worships for a Recommendation to his Honour the Governor, 
to grant us a License to sell spirituous Liquors by small 
Measure, at a House where we have now liv’d in almost a 
Quarter, where such Sale has been continued. We are not 
fond of the Prospect it affords, farther than as it may con- 
tribute to support a Number of young growing Children, whose 
Welfare we would earnestly and honestly endeavour to secur. 
If you, Sir, after Inquiry, should judge we are improper Per- 
sons to recommend, in this Case, I have only to desire that you 
will excuse the Application from Your respectful humble 
Servant, Benjamin Mecom, Printer. 


He finally found employment at the ‘‘ New Printing- 
Office”’ of William Goddard in Arch-Street, where the 
“‘Pennsylvania Chronicle’? was published, and after 
Mr. Goddard removed to Baltimore early in 1774, 
Mr. Mecom and his family left Philadelphia and went 
to Burlington in New Jersey, where he worked in the 
printing office of Isaac Collins. The last we hear of 
him is in a letter to Franklin, from J. M. Lawrence 
and William Smith, Burlington, July 19, 1776, in- 
forming him that Mrs. Mecom’s husband is at times 
very dangerous, being often deprived of his reason, 
and asking Franklin’s help in placing him in the hos- 
pital at Philadelphia, or in confining him in some other 
way. 

We return now to the story of the old Antigua 
printing press. A year or more after it had been put 
in storage, Mr. Parker wrote to Dr. Franklin, from 
Woodbridge, March 28, 1765, as follows: 

Samuel Smith, Esqr of Burlington, has some years since 
been composing a History of New Jersey:—I had told him 
seven years ago, if he had it printed by me, I would go to 
Burlington to do it:—A few Weeks ago, he claim’d my Promise, 
and as I have not much Work here, and I was otherwise 
strongly invited thither, upon deliberating of it,—I apprehend- 
ed, that the Printing Materials of Ben: Mecom’s which were 
in my Store Room in New York, if you wanted them for any 
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Cause, they would be handier for you at Burlington, than at 
N York, but that, if not, I would take them myself and pay 
you for them:—They are indeed valued in B. Mecom’s Book, 
as they cost new, whereas they are not quite so: However. I 
apprehended, we should not differ about them; and if you did 
not chuse to let me have them, I could but allow you for the 
little Use I might make of them till called for: I went to New 
York, and this Day Week shipp’d them on board of a sloop 
to go round by Water to Philadelphia, in order that they might 
not be bruised by Land Carriage:—I hope they will get there 
safe tho’ this Month is a precarious Season, but as its but a 
little Way, I flatter myself they will be safe:—. . . I shall 
take two or three of my Boys with me, and leave my Wife here, 
as also my Son [Samuel F. Parker] with this Printing-Office, 
if happily he may get or do as much Work as will maintain him. 
It is probable I shall finish in 5 or 6 Months, or perhaps sooner, 
unless more Work than I expect should offer; and if any such 
Encouragement should offer, it is not improbable but I may 
remove thither entirely.” (William Nelson in Am. Ant. Soc. 
Proc., April, 1911, pp. 24-25.) 


In a postscript dated April 2, he added that the 
printing materials had arrived safely at Burlington, 
and that he would set off for that place as soon as the 
condition of the roads would permit. 

The next letter from Parker to Franklin about this 
undertaking, quoted by Mr. Nelson, was dated from 
Burlington, April 25, 1765, and informed him that 
he had begun already to print there, as ‘“‘By a small 
Pamphlet, you will receive from the Gov’r [William 
Franklin] you will perceive it done:—I am just now 
finishing it.” This referred probably to Parker’s 
reprint of the Stamp Act. He goes on to say: ‘‘We 
had some Design of doing a Newspaper here, but the 
News of the Killing Stamp, has struck a deadly Blow 
to all my Hopes on that Head.” Writing again on 
June 14th, about the printing materials, he says: 


I had Thought of purchasing them: But being distressed 
on every Quarter, and the fatal Black-Act lately passed, must 
render printing of very little Consequence; so that I think I 
cannot afford to purchase them, unless they should come much 
cheaper than the Charge of them to Mecom;—and indeed 
they are in many Things the Worse for wear.—I had rather 
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pay for the Use of them, in printing this Book [Smith’s His- 
tory], but as to any Thing of this Matter, I hope we shall not 
differ:—for they will be handier to dispose of at your Pleasure, 
here than at New York. 


The printing of Smith’s History was begun at Burl- 
ington in May or June, and finished before December 
20th, 1765, on which date Parker wrote to Franklin, 
asking, ‘‘ What I shall do with the Press and Materials 
I have here late Benj. Mecom’s, as I will deliver them 
to your Order at Philadelphia. I have finished the 
Book of 8. Smith’s, and my Hands are all gone to 
New-York and Woodbridge, where I should have 
followed, but for my illness.”” Writing next from 
Philadelphia, February 3d, 1766, during Franklin’s 
absence from home, he says: ‘I wish I may hear 
from you, before the End of this Month, where I am 
to put the Printing Materials of B. Mecom’s that are 
now at Burlington:—I have no body there at Work, 
all my Boys having gone to New York & Woodbridge. 
And indeed, I have no work there for them to do, if 
they were there.’”’ After returning to Burlington, he 
wrote from that place, on February 10th: “TI shall 
send down B. Mecom’s Printing Office to Philadelphia, 
immediately, as Mrs. Franklin says she will see Care 
taken of it.”” A final postscript, dated February 20th, 
closes with the words: ‘‘ All Mecom’s Materials are 
sent down to Philadelphia. Adieu.” 

With these last two extracts from the Parker- 
Franklin correspondence, our record of the old Antigua 
printing press comes to an end. They were not in- 
cluded in Mr. Ford’s selection, and were overlooked 
by Mr. Nelson, who was mistaken in saying that 
‘Parker continued his outfit at Burlington until his 
death, July 2, 1770, in his fifty-sixth year.” 


The following list of publications must be far from 
complete, but it is the best that could be done in the 
limited time for its preparation. 
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PRINTED IN ANTIGUA 


1748-1751 


1. The Antigua Gazette. From September, 1748, to Sep- 
tember, 1751, or later. 

Antigua: Printed by Thomas Smith, at St. John’s. 

Folio. 

Issued weekly; no copy known. Extracts from it were printed in the 


“Pennsylvania Gazette,’”’ during the above mentioned years, showing that 
the paper was issued regularly on Friday of each week. 


1749 


2. Occasional Poems. [Two lines in Latin from Horace.] 

Antigua: Printed by T. Smith, for the Author. MDCCX- 
LIX. 

Quarto, pp. (4), 9-92. 

By Rev. William Shervington, whose name is at the foot of the dedica- 


tion. Copies: British Museum; Dr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach. The next 
title is a reprint of one of the poems in the above volume. 


The Antigonian and Bostonian Beauties; A Poem. Oc- 
casion’d by seeing the Assembly, at St. John’s Antigua, on 
Thursday the 7th of July, and afterwards at Boston, in King- 
street. 


on she came; 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heav’n in her Eye; 
In ev’ry Gesture Dignity and Love. 
MILTon. 
By W.S. A.B. 
Boston: Printed and Sold by D. Fowle in Queen-street. 
[1751?] 
Small quarto, pp. 8; Some Thoughts from Seneca, pp. 8. 


The letters ““W. S.”’ on the title stand for William Shervington, and 
not for William Shirley as in Evans’s “American Bibliography”’ under 
1754. The poem in this book is the same as in the “Occasional Poems”’ 
of 1749, without additions; the only reference to Boston and King-street 
being on the title-page. Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Brown 
University, in the Harris collection of American poetry; British Museum. 
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1750 


3. Medulla Medicine Universe: Or, A New Compendious 
Dispensatory. Wherein is contain’d, in a direct summary 
Way, all that is essentially necessary to answer every medicinal 
Intention of Cure. Compiled at the Command of His Royal 
Highness the Duke, for the Use of the Military Hospital 
Abroad. By the King’s Physicians and Surgeons, the Surgeon 
General, and the Apothecary General of the Army. With a 
Comment subjoin’d to each Prescription, shewing how to 
adapt it to particular Cases: With proper Indexes, referring 
to the various Diseases incident to the human Body, and their 
respective Cures. The Fourth Edition: Revised, corrected, 
and (in regard to the Comment) considerably augmented: 
Together with an additional Appendix, and some practical 
Suggestions on the Use and Abuse of Bleeding. 

[Antigua: Printed by Thomas Smith. 1750.] 

Octavo. 

Advertised in the “Pennsylvania Gazette,’’ November 1, 1750, and also 
on Dec. 11 and 25, as “Lately published at Antigua, and to be sold at 
the Post-Office, Philadelphia (Price 2s.)” Nocopy located. It was edited 
by Dr. John Theobald. First edition, London, 1747; second edition, 1748; 
third edition, 1749; fourth edition, with a large additional appendix, 
London, 1752; fifth edition, 1756; sixth edition, 1761; seventh edition, 
1771. 


1752-1756 


4. The Antigua Gazette. From November, 1752, to June, 
1756, or later. 

Antigua: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at St. John’s. 

Folio. 

Issued weekly on Fridays until January, 1755; and twice a week on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays from February, 1755, to June 26, 1756, or later, 
according to the dated extracts printed in the “Pennsylvania Gazette.” 
For description of the only copy located, see under 1755. 


1754 


5. A Sermon preached before the Free and Accepted Masons, 
in the Town of St. John’s, Antigua, on the 24th June, 1754. By 
the Rev. Mr. Shervington (?). 
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Antigua: Printed by Benjamin Mecom. 1754. 

Octavo. 

The first part of the title is copied from the advertisement in the 
“ Antigua Gazette” of April 12, 1755. 


1755 


6. April 12, 1755. [Saturday.] Number 130. The Antigua 
Gazette. Containing the Freshest Advices, With Politics & 
Entertainment. What ricuT, what TRUE, what Fit we justly 
call, Let This be all My Care,—for This is atu.—Pope. 
[Colophon on fourth page:] 

Antigua: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the Old Printing- 
Office on Kerby’s Wharff, in St. John’s. 

Folio, pp. (4). 

The first page is filled with an article, “Of the Use, Abuse, and Liberty 
of the Press, with a little salutary Advice,” signed Reflector. Then comes, 
“Of the Waste of Life,” unsigned; extracts from the “Barbados Gazette,”’ 
the “Tattler,” and the “Spectator”; news from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Annapolis, and Williamsburg in Virginia; and about three 
columns of advertisements. The last column is “A Catalogue of sundry 
Grievances, which require immediate Redress in New York,” written in 
humorous style. 

Copy: American Antiquarian Society. 


PRINTED IN BOSTON 


1757 


7. The New-England Primer Further improved with various 


Additions For the more easy attaining the true Reading of 
English. To which is added, The Assembly of Divines Cate- 
chism. 

Boston: Printed for the Booksellers. 1757. 

Thirty-twomo. 

Title, excepting date, copied from the 1754 edition described by Charles 
F. Heartman, no. 12. It was printed by Zechariah Fowle, with the help 
of his apprentice Isaiah Thomas; and B. Mecom assisted in the impres- 
sion, “on condition that he might print a certain number for himself.’ 
The edition was 10,000 copies. No copy has been found. 
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8. God’s Call to His People;—shewing their Duty and 
Safety, in Days of general Calamity. Two Sermons Preached 
at Plymouth, June 30, 1757. Being a Day of General Humilia- 
tion, Occasioned By the Drought and War. By John Cotton 
(of Plymouth) A.M. [Verses from Revelation vii-3, and 
Ezekiel ix-6.] 

Boston, in New-England, Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at 
the New Printing-Office, opposite to the Old Brick Meeting- 
House in Cornhill, where PRINTING-WoORK is done Cheap. 1757. 

Octavo, pp. 43. A-E in fours, F in two. 

Copies: Boston Athenzum; John Carter Brown Library; New York 
Historical Society. 


1758 


9. Father Abraham’s Speech to a great Number of People, 
at a Vendue of Merchant-Goods; introduced to the Publick 
by Poor Richard, a famous Pennsylvania Conjurer, and Al- 
manack-Maker, in Answer to the following Questions, Pray, 
Father Abraham, what think you of the Times? Won’t these 
heavy Taxes quite ruin the Country? How shall we be ever 
able to pay them? What would you advise us to? To which 
are added, Seven curious Pieces of Writing, viz. 1. The wel- 
come Guinea—A Poem. 2. Consolation for the Homely. 
3. A grand Compliment to the Ladies. 4. The two Sinners, 
the Pope, and the Devil: A Poetical Tale. 5. An infallible 
Cure for Love. 6. An Old Song, wrote by one of our first 
New-England Planters, on their Management in those good 
old Times. To the Tune of A Cobler there was, &c. 7. Poor 
Richard’s Description of his Country Wife Joan, in a Song to 
the Tune of The Hounds are all out, &c. 

Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New-Printing- 
Office opposite to the Old-Brick-Meeting, near the Court- 
House, in Boston. (Price Six Coppers.) Note. Very good 
Allowance to those who take them by the Hundred or Dozen, 
to sell again. [1758.] 

Octavo. 

First separate edition of the Proverbs of Poor Richard, not mentioned 


in Ford’s Bibliography, or by any other bibliographer. It was advertised 
as “This Day Published,” in the “Boston News-Letter,” No. 2907, for 
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Thursday, March 30, 1758; repeated on April 7 and 13. Also in the 
“Boston Gazette, and Country Journal,” No. 157, for Monday, April 3, 
1758; repeated on April 10 and 17. 

This collection was selected by Doctor Franklin from his earlier al- 
manacs, run into a continuous narrative in the style of a speech, dated at 
the end July 7, 1757, and in that form published first in Poor Richard’s 
“Almanack”’ for 1758. It was reprinted a second time by Mecom in 
1760, under the same title, but without the “curious Pieces,” and again 
at New Haven in 1764; also by T. & S. Green at New Haven in 1767. No 
copy of the first edition has been located; but the edition printed at Ded- 
ham by H. Mann in 1807 must have been copied from it, because it has 
in the title the words, “‘To which are added, Several curious Pieces of 
Writing.”’ See also the reference to it in the imprint of the next title. 


10. Gallic Perfidy: A Poem. By John Maylem—Philo- 
Bellum. [Picture of an Indian with bow and arrow.] 

Boston: New England: Printed and Sold by Benjamin 
Mecom, at The New Printing-Office, July 13, 1758.—Where 
may be had that noted little Book, called Father Abraham’s 
SPEECH. 

Small octavo, pp. 15. A-B in fours. 

One hundred and ninety-eight lines, describing the attack and capture 
of Fort William Henry on Lake George, by the French and Indians under 
General Montcalm, in August 1757; the taking captive of the author by 
the Indians, and their cruelty to the prisoners; and finally of the author's 
redemption at Montreal. Dated at the end March 10, 1758. It was ad- 
vertised as ‘“‘This Day Published,” in the “Boston Gazette, and Country 
Journal,” No. 172, for Monday, July 17, 1758, ‘Price four Pence.’”’ Ad- 
vertisement repeated on July 24 and August 14. 

Copies American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athenwum; Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; New York Public Library. 


11. Number I. The New-England Magazine For August 
1758. To be continued Monthly, Price Eight Pence. Prodesse 
& Delectare [Vignette of hand holding flowers] E Pluribus 
Unum. By Urbanus Filter. 


Kind Reader,—Pray, what would you have me do 
If, out of Twenty, I should please but Two? 

One like’s the Turkey’s Wing, and one the Leg. 
The Vulgar boil (the Learned roast) an Egg. 


Boston: Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at The 
New Printing-Office, near the Court-House. [1758.] 
Twelvemo, pp. 60. 
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Title from a facsimile in Holman S. Hall’s article, ‘The First New Eng- 
land Magazine,” in the number for January, 1906, of the “New England 
Magazine,” vol. 33, pp. 521-525. It was first advertised in the “Boston 
News-Letter” for Thursday, August 31, 1758, as “This Day Published.” 
The title there given differs a little from the one above, also having a 
different verse, and is perhaps the outside or cover title. It is worded 
as follows: 

“The New England Magazine Of Knowledge and Pleasure. To be 
continued Monthly. Prodesse & Delectare [Vignette of hand holding 
flowers] E Pluribus Unum— 

Alluring Profit with Delight we blend; 

One out of Many, to the Public send. 
By Urbanus Filter. Boston: Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at 
The New Printing-Office, near the Court-House. [Price Eight Pence.]” 

The advertisement gives a full list of the contents, which are also sum- 
marized in Mr. Hall’s article, the latter including facsimiles of the pages 
containing the editor’s address ‘‘To the honourable Republic of Letters, 
in New England,” and the “chief Design of the Magazine.” Among the 
news items is a notice of the death of Thomas Fleet, the printer, and the 
epitaph on the Tomb Stone of Pennsylvania Marble, “lately erected in 
the Burial-Place opposite the Manufactory House, in Boston,” by Benja- 
min Franklin: 

“JOSIAH FRANKLIN 
AND 
ABIAH, HIS WIFE 
LIE HERE INTERRED 
THEY LIVED LOVINGLY TOGETHER IN WEDLOCK 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 
AND BROUGHT UP THIRTEEN CHILDREN AND 
SEVEN GRAND-CHILDREN 
THEIR YOUNGEST SON 
IN FILIAL REGARD TO THEIR MEMORY 
PLACES THIS STONE 
J. F. BORN 1655 prep 1744 
A. F. BORN 1667 prep 1752.” 

Copies: Boston Public Library, two, one being in the John A. Lewis 

collection. 


12. The New-England Magazine, Of Knowledge and Pleas- 


ure. Number2... . 
Boston: Printed and sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New- 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. [October, 1758.] 


Twelvemo. 
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Titlefrom theadvertisements in the “Boston News-Letter’ of Thursday, 
October 26, 1758, and in the “Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal’ of 
Monday, October 30, 1758, where it was announced as “This Day Pub- 
lished.”’ It was described as containing “Twenty-three Pieces of Writing, 
in Prose and Verse, collected from various Authors; among which are the 
famous Oliver Cromwel’s private Life, his Sickness, Death and Character. 
—Thirty-nine Articles of a new and uncommon Creed.—An impudent 
Burlesque. A Relation of the superstitious Austerities and extraordinary 
Behaviour of the Abbé de Paris, &c.’”’ The contents are also described 
in Mr. Hall’s article in the “New England Magazine” for January, 1906. 
The last piece is an effusion to Mira, a song by the author of a poem en- 
titled, “The Antigonian Beauties,” some time ago applied to an assembly 
of Bostonian Beauties. 

Copies: Boston Public Library; Library of Congress. For the third 
number see under 1759. 


13. The New-England Psalter; or, Psalms of David: with 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Boston: Printed for the Booksellers. 1758. 

Twelvemo. 

Title copied from the 1761 edition, and the account in Thomas's 
“History of Printing,” of the edition printed by Benjamin Mecom. Its 
publication was not advertised in the newspapers. 


14. The New-England Psalter; or, Psalms of David: with 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Boston: S. Kneeland & T. Green. 1758. 

Twelvemo. 

Title from the catalogue of a sale at Libbie’s in Boston, November 11 
and 12, 1908, no. 1085. Probably of the edition printed by Benjamin 
Mecom for the Booksellers. 


15. John Gordon’s Mathematical Traverse Table, &c. 

Printed in the Year 1758, and Sold by Mr. W. Dunlap, in 
Philadelphia, Mr. G. Noel, in New-York, Mr. B. Mecom, in 
Boston, and by the Author. 

Small twelvemo, pp. (66), and 2 plates. 

Title from Hildeburn’s “ Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania,” no. 1586. 
It was announced in the “Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal,” for 
Monday, October 9, 1758, as “Just Published, And ready to be delivered 
to the Subscribers and others, By Benjamin Mecom,' At the New-Printing- 
Office, in Boston; By Mr. Daniel Fowle, Printer in Portsmouth; Mr. 
Holt, Post-Master in New-Haven; Capt. Gibbs in Newport; Messi. 
Parker and Weyman, and Mr. Hugh Gaine, Printers in New-York; Mr. 


‘Misspelled Mecomb in the New York Public Library file. 
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Dunlap, at the Post-Office in Philadelphia; and by the Author. (Price 
One Mill’d Dollar, stitch’d.)’”” The book was without doubt printed in 
Philadelphia; and the advertisement, which fills the whole first column 
on the front page, must have been prepared by the author, and inserted 


at his expense. 
Copies: American Philosophical Society; Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
1759 


16. Poor Joseph’s Almanack & Ephemeris; for the Year 
1759. Containing (besides the common Calculations) the 
Courts, Roads, fixed and moveable Days observed by the 
Church, useful Hints, necessary Memorandums, entertaining 
Remarks, &c. &c. 

Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, and Sold at his Shop 
under the new Printing-Office, over against the Old Brick 
Meeting, near the Town-House, on Cornhill. [Price 2 Pista- 
reens per Dozen, & 5 Coppers single.] 

Twelvemo, pp. (24), unpaged. 

Title from the advertisement in the ‘Boston News-Letter’ of Thursday, 
December 21, and Thursday, December 28, 1758, where the two line 


motto is given: 
“Nature well-known no Prodigies remain; 
Comets are regular, Eclipses plain.” 
The author was Joseph Steward. The only copy located by Dr. Nichols 
is in Harvard College Library. 


17. The New-England Magazine, No. 3. 

Boston: Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at his Shop 
under the New Printing-Office, near the Court-House. (Price 
Eight Pence.) [March, 1759.] 

Twelvemo. 

Title from the ‘“‘Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal,’ for Monday, 
March 19, 1759, where it is advertised as “This Day Published,” and 
“Containing thirty Pieces of Writing, in Prose and Verse, beginning with 
the History of Tom Varien, and ending with the Sot’s Paradise. By 
various Authors.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Library of Congress; Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 


18. Britain’s Remembrancer. Being Some Thoughts on the 
proper Improvement of the present juncture. The Character 
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of this Age and Nation. A brief View, from History, of the 
Effects of the Vices which now prevail in Britain, upon the 
greatest Empires and States of former Times. Remarkable 
Deliverances this Nation has had in the most imminent 
Dangers: with suitable Reflections. Some Hints, shewing 
what is in the Power of the several Ranks of People, and of 
every Individual in Britain, to do towards securing the State 
from all its Enemies. The Seventh Edition. 

London, Printed: Re-printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the 
New Printing-Office, in Boston. 1759. 

Twelvemo, pp. 51, (1). 

An advertisement on the last page announces, as just published, Watts’ 
“Christian Discipline,’ and Jones’ “Religious Remembrancer.”’ This book 
appeared without the author’s name, but according to the Dictionary of 
National Biography was by James Burgh, a political writer, who had the 
first edition printed at London in 1746. Mecom’s reprint was advertised, 
in the “Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal,” for Monday, July 30, 1759, 
with Watts’s “Christian Discipline,” and Jones’s “Religious Remem- 
brancer,”’ as “This Day Published,” price 7s.6d. Old Tenor. 

Copies: Henry E. Huntington Library; John Carter Brown Library; 
Library of Congress; Massachusetts Historical Society. 


19. The Religious Remembrancer: being A Serious Address 
To the Christian World, On the Great Subjects of Real and 
Practical Religion. By the Reverend Mr. Jones. [Quotation 
from Titus ii.11-14.] Courteous Reader, If these weighty con- 
siderations do not seem (to you) to be worth the small Price 
put on them, for your Soul’s Good, pray keep them clean, and 
return them when called for. 

Re-printed at Boston in New-England, from the London 
Edition. 1759. Price Four-pence single, Three Shillings per 
Dozen, and Twenty-four Shillings by the Hundred, to those 
who buy them to give away. 

Twelvemo. 


Title from an incomplete copy. That it was printed by Benjamin 
Mecom is proved by his advertisement in the “Boston-Gazette, and 
Country Journal,’ for Monday, July 30, 1759, where the price was 
given as 4 d. single, 3 s. per Dozen, and 24 s. by the Hundred, to those 
who buy them to give away. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society, lacking all after page 8; Boston 
Public Library, in the Prince collection, pp. 32, imperfect. 
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20. Christian Discipline; or the Character of a polite young 
Gentleman; by which the proper Degrees of Liberty and Re- 
straint, in the Education of a Son, are beautifully illustrated, 
in the Examples of Agathus and Eugenio. By Dr. Isaac Watts. 

Boston: Re-printed by B. Mecom. [1759.] 

Twelvemo, pp. 26, (2). 


Title from the advertisement in the ‘‘Boston-Gazette, and Country 
Journal,” for Monday, July 30, 1759, where it is announced as “This Day 
Published, And to be Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at his Shop under the 
New-Printing-Office, near the Court-House. [Price Half a Pistereen.]” 
The imprint and number of pages are copied from Evans’s “American 
Bibliography,” no. 8515. 

Copy: American Antiquarian Society. 


21. Gospel-Ministers to preach Christ to their People; 
together with the Manner and End of their doing it, briefly 
considered in A Sermon Preached at Marshfield, Sept. 5, 1759. 
When The Reverend Mr. Thomas Brown was ordained Pastor 
of the First Church there. By John Cushing, A.M. Pastor of 
the Second Church in Boxford. To which is added The Charge, 
by the Rev. Mr. Appleton. Also, The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by the Rev. Mr. Gay. . . . 

Boston: Printed by B. Mecom. 1759. 

Octavo, pp. 36, vi, vi. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athenzum; John Carter 
Brown Library; New York Public Library. 


22. The Two Mothers; or The History of Antigone and 
Phronissa; Shewing how Antigone laughed at her good old 
Grandmother, and married her Daughters, before Sixteen to a 
laced Coat and a fashionable Wig,—and how the wiser Phro- 
nissa instructed her Daughters in Reading, Dressing, Singing, 
Dancing, Visiting, &c. in order to make them happy and useful 
in the rising Age. 

Boston: Printed and to be Sold at the New Printing-Office 
in Cornhill. (Price four Coppers.) [1759.j 

Twelvemo. 


Advertised in the ‘“Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal,” for Monday; 
September 24, 1759, as “This Day Published.” No copy located. 
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1760 


23. The Office Duties, and Qualifications of a Watchman of 
Israel, considered and illustrated in A Sermon Preached at 
The Ordination of the Reverend Mr. Joseph Wheeler, In Har- 
vard, December 12, 1759. By Samuel Woodward, A.M. 
Pastor of the Church in Weston. 

Boston: Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New- 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. M, DCC, LX. 

Octavo, pp. 31. 

Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter Extraordinary,” for Thursday, 
February 7, 1760, as “This Day Published.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athenewum; Harvard 
College; Henry E. Huntington Library; John Carter Brown Library. 


24. The Grounds and Rules of Musick explained; or, an 
Introduction to the Art of Singing by Note. Fitted to the 
meanest Capacities. By Thomas Walter, M.A. Recom- 
mended by several Ministers. 

Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office near the Town-House, for Thomas Johnston, in Brattle- 
Street. [1760.] 

Oblong twelvemo, pp. (2), iv, 25, engraved music 20. 


Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for Friday, March 21, 1760, 
as “This Day Published,” and “With Eight Tunes more than usual.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 


25. A Seasonable and earnest Address to the Citizens of 
London, Soon after the Dreadful Fire which consumed the 
greatest Part of that famous Metropolis, in the Year 1666. By 
that Reverend and faithful Minister, Mr. James Janeway. 
To which is added, Dr. Smollett’s Account of the said Con- 
flagration, and the imputed Causes thereof. Taken from his 
History of England. Together with a particular Relation of 
the Great Fire of Boston, in New-England; which broke out 
at the Brazen-Head, in Cornhill, about two o’clock in the 
morning, on March 20, 1760. 

Sold by Benjamin Mecom at the New Printing-Office, near 
the Town-House, in Boston. [1760.] 

Twelvemo, pp. 55. 


| 
| 
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Advertised in the “Boston Gazette,and Country Journal,” for Monday, 
April 7, 1760, as “This Day Publish’d, . . . Price Eight Pence, L. M.” 
According to the advertisement, an account of the Boston Fire of 1711 is 
also included. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society (imperfect); Boston Public 
Library; Boston Athenzum; Yale College Library. 


26. Simplicity and Godly sincerity, in a Christian Minister, 
the sure way to Happiness. A Sermon preached before the 
Annual Convention of Ministers, in Boston, N. E. May 29, 
1760. By William Balch . 

Boston, N. E. Printed by B. Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House. M, DCC, LX. 

Octavo, pp. 40. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athenewum; Boston 
Public Library; John Carter Brown Library. 


27. The Interest of Great Britain considered with Regard 
to Her Colonies And the Acquisitions of Canada and Guada- 
loupe. To which are added, Observations concerning the In- 
crease of Mankind, Peopling of Countries, &c. [As the 
very ingenious, useful, and worthy Author of this Pamphlet 
[B nF n, LL. D.] is well-known and much 
esteemed by the principal Gentlemen in England and America; 
and seeing that his other Works have been received with uni- 
versal Applause; the present Production needs no further 
Recommendation to a generous, a free, an intelligent and 
publick-spirited People. London, Printed. MDCCLX. 

Boston: Reprinted, by B. Mecom, and Sold at the New 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. 1760. [Price One 
Shilling.] 

Octavo, pp. 59, (5). A-H in fours. 

Advertised in the “Boston Gazette, and Country Journal,”’ for Monday, 
September 1, 1760, as “This Day Published.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; John Carter Brown Library; 
New York Public Library. 


28. The Interest of Great Britain considered with Regard 
to Her Colonies And the Acquisitions of Canada and Guada- 
loupe. . . . . The Second Boston-Edition. . 
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London, Printed M, DCC, LX. Boston, N. E. Reprinted 
and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New Printing-Office, near the 
Town-House. 1760. 

Octavo, pp. 64. 


Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Henry E. Huntington Library; 
John Carter Brown Library. 


29. Father Abraham’s Speech To a great Number of People, 
at a Vendue of Merchant-Goods; Introduced to The Publick 
By Poor Richard, (A famous Pennsylvanian Conjurer and 
Almanack-Maker) In Answer to the following Questions. Pray, 
Father Abraham, what think you of the Times? Won’t these 
heavy Taxes quite ruin the Country? How shall we be ever 
able to pay them? What would you advise us to? 

Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House, in Boston. [1760.] 

Small octavo, pp. 16. Folded frontispiece. 


Second edition of the “Speech.” On the verso of the title is an adver- 

tisement beginning: 

“This famous Speech most certainly does hit 
The happy Point where Wisdom joins with Wit. 

At the first Appearance of this humorous and instructive Production, 
several Gentlemen of approved Taste were struck with the Design and 
Beauty of it, and therefore desired to know the Parent’s Name.—Father 
Abraham’s Speech is the comely Off-spring of that Frank lyn-cean Genius 
who is the Author of a Pamphlet intitled The Interest of Great Britain 
considered; and of the following Quotations from the Additions to said 
Pamphlet,” etc. 

The quotations which follow on the same page, appear in Mecom’s 
edition of “The Interest”’ on pp. 55 and 56, showing the probability that 
the “Speech” was published in September, 1760, or not long after. 

The folded frontispiece represents “Father Abraham in his Study,” 
with the date 1760 in the upper corner. On either side and below are 
lines of verse addressed to him. At the bottom is the imprint, Printed 
by Benjamin Mecom, at the New Printing-Office, (near the Town-House, 
in Boston) where Books are Sold, and Printing-Work done, Cheap. 

Copies, both with the frontispiece: Boston Public Library (Brinley 
3208); New York Public Library (Brinley 3207). 


30. The Rudiments of Latin Prosody: with A Dissertation 
on Letters, and The Principles of Harmony, in Poetic and 
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Prosaic Composition. Collected from some of the Best Writ- 
ers. [Three lines in Latin from Horace.] 

Boston, N.E. Printed and Sold by Benj. Mecom, at the 
New Printing-Office, near the Town-House. M, DCC, LX. 
[Second title:] A Dissertation on Letters, and The Principles 
of Harmony, in Poetic and Prosaic Composition. Collected 
from some of the Best Writers. [Two lines from Quintilian.] 
Printed by B. Mecom. 1760. 

Twelvemo, two parts in one volume, pp. 60 and 72. Some 
copies are described with a slip of errata. 


The author was James Otis. It was advertised in the “Boston News- 
Letter,” for Thursday, October 16, 1760, as “This Day Published.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Public Library; New 
York Public Library. 


31. [Cuts.] A New Th{anksgiving] Song Revised, Enlarged 
and Adapted [to] The Glorious Conquest of Canada. Fitted 
to a Live Tune, called The Grenadiers March, proper for the 
Fifes and Drums. 

[Sold at the New Printing-Office, near the Town-House, in 
Boston.] 

Broadside. 


Title from W. C. Ford’s Massachusetts Broadsides,” no. 1225. 
Copy: American Antiquarian Society. 


32. All Canada in the Hands of the English: or, An Authen- 
tick Journal Of the Proceedings of the Army, under General 
Amherst, From the Time it embarked at Oswego, on the 10th 
of August (1760) to the Happy Reduction of Montreal, The 
8th of September following: Together with several other 
Particulars relating to Canada. [Six lines in verse.] 

Boston: Printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New Print- 
ing-Office, near the Town-House. [1760.] 

Octavo, pp. 17, (3). [A] in one, B in six. 

Copies: Boston Athenseum; New York Historical Society. 


33. A Sermon Preached October 9, 1760. Being a Day of 
Public Thanksgiving On Occasion of The Reduction of Mon- 
treal and The entire Conquest of Canada, By the Troops of 
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His Britannic Majesty, Under the Command of General Am- 
herst. By Samuel Woodward, A.M. Pastor of the Church in 
Weston. 

Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House. [1760.] 

Octavo, pp. 30, and one blank leaf. A-D in fours. With 
half title. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; New York Historical Society. 


34. A Sermon Preached at the West Parish in Lancaster, 
October 9, 1760. On The General Thanksgiving for The Re- 
duction of Montreal and Total Conquest of Canada. Con- 
taining A brief Account of the War, from the Year 1755;— 
and a Review of the first Settlement and several Expeditions 
against (with some of the Reasons for holding) Canada. By 
John Mellen, Pastor of the Second Church in Lancaster. . . . 

Boston: Printed and Sold by B. Mecom. tins 

Octavo, pp. 46, (1). A-F in fours. 

The last page contains ‘“‘The Names of the Men lost io the War, out 
of this Parish, since 1755. [Nineteen names.] The four first were slain in 
the Morning—Action at Lake George, Sept. 8, 1755,” etc. Advertised in 
the “Boston News-Letter,” for Thursday, November 20, 1760, as “This 
Day Published.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; New York Public Library. 


35. A Letter Addressed to Two Great Men, on the Prospect 
of Peace; And on the Terms necessary to be insisted upon in 
the Negotiation. [Quotations from Cicero and Shakespeare.] 
London, Printed. MDCCLX. 

Boston: Reprinted, by B. Mecom, and Sold at the New 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. 1760. 

Octavo, pp. (4), 55, (1). 

On the half-title is the following: “N. B. Who was the Compositor 
of this very reputable Pamphlet, is perhaps, absolutely uncertain with 
every Body, but the excellent Author of it: He says ‘I am an anonymous 
Writer, and hope never to be known.’—The Two Great Men are supposed 
to be the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt.”” The last page contains “A 
Short Speech and Character of Mr. Pitt, extracted from Smollett’s 
History.” 

The pamphlet was advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for 
Thursday, December 18, 1760, as ‘This Day Published . . . (Price One 
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Pistareen.)’’ The authorship is attributed to John Douglas, Bishop of 


Salisbury. 
Copies: American Antiquarian Society; John Carter Brown Library; 
Massachusetts Historical Society; New York Public Library. 


36. Heaven upon Earth; or, the Best Friend in the Worst 
Times. Delivered in several Sermons. By James Janeway. 
From the Third Edition, corrected. [Woodcut.] 

Boston: Reprinted by Z. Fowle & S. Draper, for B. Mecom. 
1760. 

Octavo, pp. 260. 

Title from the Brinley Catalogue, no. 7577; Samuel F. Haven’s Cata- 
logue, p. 548; and Evans’s ‘American Bibliography,” no. 8625. 

Copy: Boston Atheneum. The American Antiquarian Society has a 
copy “ Re-printed and Sold by Z. Fowle and 8. Draper, at their Printing- 
Office in Marlborough-street.”’ 


37. Rules relating to Success in Trade, &c. By Richard 
Lucas. Taken from his Enquiry after Happiness. 

Boston: Printed by Benj. Mecom. {[1760.] 

Octavo, pp. 20. 

Title from the catalogue of the Prince Library; Samuel F. Haven’s 
Catalogue, p. 549; and Evans’s “American Bibliography,” no. 8643. 

Copy: Boston Public Library. 


38. Sabbath-Profanity (The most Crying Sin of New-Eng- 
land) Testified against By Way of Dialogue Between A dying 
Man and his Friend. With a Song for Sabbath-Breakers, and 
a Song for Sleepers at Meeting, and two other pleasant Songs. 
Allin Verse. By Francis Worcester, (Of Hollis) a Labourer in 
Christ’s Vineyard. Written by him when confined in Weak- 
ness, and in the 60th Year of his Age . . . 

Boston, N. E. Printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. 1760. 

Sixteenmo, pp. 40. 

Title from a half-tone facsimile in the “Illustrated Catalogue of Nuggets 
of American History,” sold by the American Art Association, November 


19 and 20, 1917, no. 281. 
Copy: Library of Congress (Report for 1924, p. 30). 


39. Lord Anson’s Voyage round The World; Performed in 
the Years 1740, 41, 42, 43, and 44. Containing A Series of 
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the most Entertaining and Surprizing Adventures; and An 
Account of the Inhabitants, Manners, and Customs, of several 
remote Countries and Nations. By W. H. Dilworth, A.M. 
Boston, N.E. Re-printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the 
New Printing-Office, near the Town-House. M, DCC, LX. 
Small octavo, pp. 1-64, 73-104. A-M in fours. 
Pages 65-72 were passed over in the pagination by mistake, but nothing 
is lacking in the narrative. 
Copies: Connecticut Historical Society; New York Public Library. 


40. Directions Concerning Inoculation for the Small-Pox. 

Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom. 1760. 

Title from Samuel F. Haven’s Catalogue, p. 550, under Small Pox; 
and from an advertisement by Mecom in the “Boston News-Letter,”’ for 
Thursday, March 5, 1761, stating that ‘‘He has also lately printed some 
much approved Directions concerning the Small-Pox. Price 6 Coppers.” 


1761 


41. Remarks on the Letter addressed to Two Great Men. 
In a Letter to the Author of that Piece. [Four lines from 
Horace.] London: P(rljinted in the Year MDCCLX. 

Boston: Re-printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. [1761.] 

Octavo, pp. 40, including half-title and title. 


The half-title contains the following: “N. B. It is apprehended the 
Republication of these Remarks may be pleasing to those Gentlemen who 
have been so well entertained with Mr. F—————n’s Answer thereto. 
The Remarker’s Manner is elegant, and his Arguments plausible; but 
we are taught to believe that it would be contrary to the Interest and 
Happiness of Great-Britain, and Her Colonies, if his Sentiments should 
prevail.” 

The authorship is usually attributed to the Hon. Charles Townshend. 
This reprint was advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for Thursday, 
January 22, 1761, as “This Day Published . . . (Price Seven Shillings 
old Tenor.)”’ 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Harvard College Library; 
New York Public Library. 


42. The Psalms of David, Imitated in the Language of the 
New Testament, And applied to the Christian State and 
Worship. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 
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Boston. 1761. 

An advertisement dated March 4th, 1761, printed in the issues of the 
“Boston News-Letter” for March 5th and 12th, stated that “Good Wages 
& Accommodation for A Journeyman-Printer, May be had of Benjamin 
Mecom, at the New Printing-Office, near the Town-House in Boston.— 
He must understand both Press and Case.—An unsteady Hand cannot 
reasonably expect to meet with constant Encouragement.—The Time of 
Trial to commence on the 13th Day of April next.”’ 

‘= Said Mecom has just finished a neat Edition of Watts’s Psalms, 
which he will sell cheap for Cash.—He has also lately printed some much 
approved Directions concerning the Small-Pox. Price 6 Coppers.” 

The only Boston edition of Watts’s Psalms of this date recorded by 
Haven, Evans, and the Brinley catalogue, is ‘The Twenty-third Edition,” 
Boston: Reprinted and Sold by D. & J. Kneeland, 1761. 

Twelvemo, pp. 304. It is possible that Mecom printed this edition 
for the Kneelands, as no copy has been found with his own name in the 
imprint. 

43. A Sermon Preached Feb. 25, 1761. By A. Cumming, 
A.M. at his Instalment in the Pastoral Charge of the South 
Church, in Boston; Collegue with the Reverend Joseph Sewall, 
D.D. To which is added, The Charge, by the Rev. Dr. Sewall; 
and The Right Hand of Fellowship, By the Rev. Mr. Pember- 
ton. Boston, N. E. 

Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House. M, DCC, LX, I. 

Octavo, pp. 58. A-G in fours, H in one. 

Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for‘Thursday, April 16, 1761, 
as “This Day Published.” 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athenzum; Boston 


Public Library; Henry E. Huntington Library; John Carter Brown 
Library; Massachusetts Historical Society; New York Public Library. 


44. Ministers of Christ freed from Blood-Guiltiness, by dis- 
pensing all the Counsels of God. A Farewel-Sermon, Preached 
at Plainfield, May 3, 1761. Occasioned by the Long Differ- 
ences That have there subsisted. Published at the Desire of 
many that heard it. By David S. Rowland, A.M. . 

Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House. [1761.] 

Octavo, pp. 43. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Public Library; John 
Carter Brown Library. 
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45. An Essay on the Agitations of the Sea, and Some other 
Remarkables attending the Earthquakes Of the Year M, DCC, 
L, V. To which are added, Some Thoughts on the Causes of 
Earthquakes. Written in the Year 1756. 

Boston: Printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New Print- 
ing-Office, near the Town-House. 1761. 

Twelvemo, pp. 40. A-E in fours. 


Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for July 23, 1761, as “This 
Day Published, And Sold by Benjamin Mecom . . . (also by Green 
and Russell, in Queen-Street.) . . . A few are printed on a very fine 
Paper, neatly covered and cut, Price 6 s. Old Tenor: Coarser Paper 5 s.”’ 

Copies: John Carter Brown Library; Massachusetts Historical Society; 
New York Public Library. 


46. Heaven upon Earth. Or, the best Friend in the worst 
Times. Being an earnest Exhortation to get acquainted with 
God, as the only Way to real Good and Blessedness. By 
James Janeway. The Fourth Edition. 

Boston. 1761. 

Octavo. 


Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,’ for Thursday, August 20, 
1761, as “This Day Published, (And Sold by Z. Fowle & 8. Draper, at 
their Printing-Office in Marlborough-Street; & by B. Mecom at the New- 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House.) Price Six Shillings.” 


47. The New England Psalter: or, Psalms of David: with 
The Proverbs of Solomon, and Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Being an Introduction for the training up Children in the 
Reading of The Holy Scriptures. 

Boston: Printed (by B. Mecom) for D. Henchman, J. 
Edwards, T. Leveret in Cornhill, M. Dennis near Scarlett’s 
Wharf, J. Winter in Union-Street, 8S. Webb in Ann-Street, and 
J. Perkins near the Mill-Bridge. 1761. 

Sixteenmo, pp. 158, The Nicene Creed (1). A-K in eights. 

Copy: Boston Public Library (Sabin 66463). 


48. The New-England Psalter: or, Psalms of David: with 
The Proverbs of Solomon, and Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Being an Introduction for the training up Children in the Read- 
ing of The Holy Scriptures. 
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Boston: Printed (by B. Mecom) for Green and Russel, in 

Queen-Street. 1761. ; 
Sixteenmo, pp. 158, The Nicene Creed (1). A-K in eights. 
Copy: New York Public Library (Ford collection). 


49. A Curious and authentick Account of the Behaviour of 
Francis David Stern, who was convicted of the Murder of Mr. 
Mathews of London. 

Boston: Re-printed by B. Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House. 1761. 


Title from Samuel F. Haven’s Catalogue, p. 555, under Stern; and 
Evans’s “American Bibliography,” no. 8829, under Crawford, A.; 
probably copied from an advertisement. 


50. Lord Anson’s Voyage round The World; Performed in 
the Years 1740, 41, 42, 43, and 44. Containing A Series of the 
most Entertaining and Surprizing Adventures; and An Ac- 
count of the Inhabitants, Manners, and Customs, of several 
remote Countries and Nations. By W. H. Dilworth, A.M. 

Boston, N.E. Re-printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the 
New Printing-Office, near the Town-House. M, DCC, LXI. 

Small octavo, pp. 1-64, 73-104. 

Copy: Henry E. Huntington Library (Eames collection). 


51. A Letter from a Meeting of the Brethren called Quakers, 
to the Authors of the Pamphlet called Considerations on the 
German War, and of the several Pamphlets in answer to it. 

Boston, N.E. Reprinted and Sold by B. Mecom at the 
New Printing-Office, near the Town-House. 1761. 

Small octavo, pp. 8. 

Title from Haven’s Catalogue, p. 554; and Evans’s ‘American 
Bibliography,” no. 8860. 


52. Ministers to be pray’d for, in their Office, by the People, 
&c. &c. A Sermon Preached at The Ordination Of The 
Reverend Mr. Ebenezer Sparhawk, to the Pastoral Care of 
the Church and Congregation in Narraganset, Number 6, since 
called Templeton, Nov. 18. 1761. By Joseph Buckminster 
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Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the New Printing- 
Office, near the Town-House. 1762. 

Octavo, pp. 30. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Henry E. Huntington Library; 
John Carter Brown Library; Massachusetts Historical Society. 


1762 


53. A List of entertaining and useful Books, for Sale by B. 


Mecom. 

Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for Thursday, February 4, 
1762, as follows: “Benjamin Mecom, at The New Printing-Office South 
of the Town-House, and opposite to the Old Brick Meeting, in Cornhill, 
Boston. Has in his Press 

A List of entertaining and useful Books, which he now offers to sell very 
cheap indeed, wholesale or retail—Some of the said Books will be sold 
for less than they are commonly bought in London and Glasgow, and the 
Remainder at the first Cost and Charge of Importation. 

(3 Next Monday said List will be delivered, gratis, to all Persons 
who desire it.” 


54. A Serious & Comical imaginary Dialogue between the 
famous Dr. Seth Hudson and the noted Joshua How, who were 
lately tried, in Boston, and convicted of counterfeiting and 
passing counterfeit Province-Treasurer’s Notes:—containing 
(among a Variety of other serious and comical Informations) 
A Hint concerning the Grand Secret of Free-Masonry, & a 
Touch on Tom BELL. 

Boston: Printed and Sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. 1762. 


Title and imprint from the advertisement in the “Boston News- 
Letter,’ for Thursday, April 1, 1762, where it is announced as “This 
Day Published . . . [Price 5s. O.T. whichis8d. L. M.]” 


55. Philosophic Solitude: or, the Choice of a Rural Life: a 
Poem. By a Gentleman educated at Yale College. [Two 
lines from Virgil and Seneca.] New-York: Printed, MDCC- 
XLVII. 

Boston: Reprinted and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New 
Printing-Office, near the Town-House. 1762. 

Octavo, pp. xii, (2), 15-46. 


— 
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Advertised in the “Boston News-Letter,” for Thursday, September 16, 


1762, as “This Day is Published . . . (Price One Pistereen) . . . by 
a Gentleman . . . the learned and ingenious William Livingston, Esq; 
of New York.” 


Copies: American Antiquarian Society; New York Public Library. 


56. Advice to a Young Tradesman. Written by an Old 
One. 

[Boston:] Sold at the New Printing-Office, by Benjamin 
Mecom. 1762. 

Octavo, pp. 4. 

By Dr. Franklin. Title from Evans’s “American Bibliography,’ no. 
9119. 


57. Debtor and Creditor: Or, a Discourse on the following 
Words, Have Patience with me, and I will pay thee all. Never 
before published. 

Boston: Printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New Print- 
ing-Office, near the Town-House. 1762. 

Octavo, pp. 14. 

Title from Samuel F. Haven’s Catalogue, p. 558; and Evans’s 


“American Bibliography,” no. 9103. 
Copies: Boston Public Library; Connecticut Historical Society. 


58. A Present for Children. Containing Dr. Isaac Watts’s 
Second Set of Catechisms, that on the Principles of Religion 
being interspersed with Dr. P. Doddridge’s Paraphrase of it 


in Verse. Familiar Dialogues . . . All Dr. Watts’s Moral 
Songs and a Cradle-Hymn . . . Prayers . . . With some 
other Dialogues . . 


Boston: Printed and Sold by B. Mecom. 1762. 


Title from Evans’s “American Bibliography,” no. 9246, probably from 
an advertisement. It is also mentioned in Haven’s Catalogue, p. 560. 


59. The Ways of Pleasure and The Paths of Peace, Dis- 
covered in a Discourse, Which was written, on board A Ship 
at Sea. Never before published. [Six lines of verse.] 

Boston: Printed and Sold by B. Mecom, at the New Print- 
ing-Office, near the Town-House. [1762.] 

Twelvemo, pp. 14. 


no. 
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By Joseph Seccombe, but published without the author’s name. 
Title from Sabin’s Dictionary, no. 78702; and Evans’s “American 
Bibliography,” no. 9268. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athensum; Harvard 
College; Massachusetts Historical Society. 


PRINTED IN NEW YORK 


1763 


60. July 11. 1763. Number 0. The New-York Pacquet, 
Containing Fresh News, Advertisements, and other Affairs, 
Foreign and Domestic. 

Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the Modern Printing-Office, 
on Rotten-Row, Where Advertisements are taken in, Printing 
Work is carefully done, and all Persons may be regularly 
served with this Paper. [Colophon at the end:] New-York: 
Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the Modern Printing-Office, 
on Rotten-Row. 

Folio, pp. (4), of three columns to a page. 

This was a preliminary issue, and the numbered issue, according to 
Mr. Brigham, evidently appeared on July 18. Copies of the preliminary 
issue: New York Historical Society; New York Public Library. The only 
other issue known is No. 6, for August 22, 1763, belonging to the New York 
Historical Society. See Mr. Brigham’s account in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, October, 1917, p. 478. 


61. Father Abraham’s Speech. 
[New York? Benjamin Mecom. 1763.] 
Twelvemo. 


Advertised in the “New-York Pacquet,” for July 11, 1763, as follows: 
“Father Abraham’s Speech to be sold by the Printer of this Monday- 
Paper. Price 6 d.” 


62. Animadversions, Critical and Candid, on Some Parts of 
Mr. Beach’s late “Friendly Expostulation,” in A Letter, From 
a Gentleman in New-England, to his Friend in Pennsylvania. 
[Two lines in Latin, from Terence.] 

New-York: Printed by B. Mecom. 1763. 
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* Twelvemo, pp. 22, Errata (1), verso blank. A-D, alternate 
fours and twos. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Athenzum; Connecti- 
cut Historical Society; New York Historical Society. 


PRINTED IN BURLINGTON 


1765 


63. Anno Regni Georgii III. Regis Magne Britanniz, 
Francie, & Hiberniz, Quinto. At the Parliament begun and 
holden at Westminster, the Nineteenth Day of May, Anno. 
Dom. 1761, in the First Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great-Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &ce. And 
from thence continued by several Prorogations to the Tenth 
Day of January, 1765, being the Fourth Session of the Twelfth 
Parliament of Great-Britain. 

London: Printed by Mark Basket, Printer to the King’s 
most excellent Majesty: And, Re-printed by James Parker, 
in the Province of New-Jersey. [1765.] 

Quarto, pp. 40. 

This I suppose to be the piece referred to by Mr. Parker in his letter to 
Dr. Franklin, from Burlington, April 25, 1765, in which he says: “In my 
last to you, I acquainted you of my intention to remove the Press and 
printing Materials, late B. Mecom’s to this Place, and of my having ship- 
ped them accordingly:—By a small Pamphlet, you will receive from the 
Govr you will perceive it done:—I am just now finishing it.” 

Copies: Library of Congress; C. F. Heartman’s Catalogue of “Six 
Hundred Pamphlets,” June, 1920. 


64. The Last Speech, Confession, Birth, Parentage and Edu- 
cation, of John Grimes, John Fagan, and John Johnson, alias 
Johnson Cochran, who were executed at Gallows-Hill, in the 
City of Burlington, on Wednesday the 28th of August, 1765, 
for Burglary and Felony, committed in the County of Burling- 

[Burlington: Printed by James Parker? 1765.] 
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Folio, broadside. 
Title from Evans's “American Bibliography,” no. 10036, with imprint 


changed from Woodbridge. 
Copy: Library Company of Philadelphia. 


65. The History of the Colony of Nova-Cesaria, or New- 
Jersey: Containing, an Account of its First Settlement, Pro- 
gressive Improvements, the Original and Present Constitution, 
and other Events, to the Year 1721. With some Particulars 
since; and a Short View of its Present State. By Samuel 
Smith. 

Burlington, in New-Jersey: Printed and Sold by James 
Parker: Sold also by David Hall, in Philadelphia. MDCC- 
LXV. 

Octavo, pp. x, 573, Errata (1). 

The edition consisted of six hundred copies. There are two varieties 
of the title-page, one with the imprint date punctuated M, DCC, LXV, 
and the other as in the title above. For other variations and fuller details, 
see Sabin’s Dictionary, vol. 20, no. 83980. 

Copies: American Antiquarian Society; Boston Public Library; 
Harvard College Library; Henry E. Huntington Library; John Carter 
Brown Library; Library of Congress; New York Public Library; etc. 


66. The Answer of his Excellency William Franklin, Esq; 
Governor . . . of New Jersey, to the invidious Charges of 
the Proprietary Party, contained in a Libel, read by Mr. 
James Biddle, Clerk of the Common Pleas for the County of 
Philadelphia, on Saturday last, and afterwards published and 
industriously dispersed through the Province. 

[Burlington: Printed by James Parker? 1765.] 

Folio, 1 leaf. 


Title from Hildeburn’s “ Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania,” no. 2125, 
which is assigned to [Philadelphia: B. Franklin and D. Hall. 1765), with 
the note that it was printed also in the “Pennsylvania Gazette,” Oct. 3, 
1765. 


67. Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly of the 
Province of New-Jersey. At a Session of General Assembly, 
began at Burlington, November 26, 1765, and continued till 
the 30th following. Being the Twelfth Session of the Twen- 
tieth Assembly of New-Jersey. [Royal Arms.] 
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Burlington, in New-Jersey: Printed by James Parker, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, for the Province. 
M. DCC. LXV. 

Folio, pp. 11. 

Title from William Nelson’s “First Report of the Public Record Com- 
mission,” 1899, p. 44. 

Copies: New Jersey State Library, Trenton; Public Record Office, 
London. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
JOHN WALTER, REGARDING THE 
LOGOGRAPHIC PROCESS OF PRINTING 


BY GEORGE SIMPSON EDDY 


6 he the very end of his long and busy life Dr. 
Franklin maintained his interest in all that re- 
lated to the art of printing. The correspondence here 
printed took place in the years 1783, 1784 and 1785, 
after which there was a gap until 1789, when there 
was but one letter and that from Walter. Dr. Franklin 
died on April 17, 1790. During the years 1783-1785 
the Doctor was living at Passy, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to the Court of France. 
As is well known, he had a press in his house there, at 
which he printed, or had printed, passports and other 
official documents, and his famous bagatelles; he also 
had a small foundry and a shop in which he liked to 
work, as opportunity offered. It would seem that Dr. 
Franklin and John Walter never met, and that the 
latter was unknown to the Doctor until Walter wrote 
to him on December 29, 1783. 

John Walter was born in the year 1739. Not until 
1782 did he become interested in printing. In that 
year his attention was called to the logographic process 
which had recently been invented by Henry Johnson 
of London. Walter purchased the patent rights of 
this invention, and acquired premises in Printing 
House Square, calling his establishment the ‘‘ Logo- 
graphic Office.”” The logographic process was not a 
success, although Walter printed some forty books 
by it, and also used it for a few years in printing ‘‘ The 
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Daily Universal Register” (first issued January 1, 
1785), and its successor, ‘‘ The Times.”’ 

With his first letter (that of December 29, 1783) 
Walter sent to Dr. Franklin an example of Henry 
Johnson’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘An Introduction to 
Logography” (1783). The Doctor’s reply of April 
17, 1784, expresses his keen interest in this invention, 
and tells of a pamphlet published in Paris in 1776, 
entitled ‘‘ Nouveau Systéme Typographique, ou Moyen 
de diminuer, de Moitié, dans toutes les Imprimeries 
de l'Europe, le Travail et les Frais de Composition, de 
Correction, et de Distribution, découvert en 1774, 
par Madame de .. . A Paris; de |’Imprimerie 
Royale, MDCCLXXVI.” Dr. Franklin goes on to 
tell Walter that, after reading that French pamphlet, 
he had cast some syllables, of which he sends a sample 
to Walter. Walter replies, in a grateful letter of great 
length, in which he discusses the current criticisms of 
the new process. 

In the latter part of the year 1784, Dr. Franklin’s 
grandson, William Temple Franklin, visited his father, 
Governor William Franklin, in London. He seems 
to have had a meeting with Walter, and to have en- 
tered Dr. Franklin’s subscription for several of the 
books being printed by Walter. (See Walter’s letters 
to Temple Franklin, below.) 

The last letter in this group is one from Walter to 
Dr. Franklin, dated July 18, 1789, informing the latter 
that he has shipped to him several volumes printed 
by the logographic process, and saying that the under- 
taking has been perilous to his fortune and to his 
sensibility. His account of the anger of George III 
at finding the name of Dr. Franklin in the list of 
Walter’s subscribers, is highly amusing. 

The originals of the letters written by John Walter 
to Dr. Franklin are in the great Collection of Franklin 
Papers owned by the American Philosophical Society, 
which Society has very courteously permitted me to 
make copies thereof. The Library of Congress pos- 
sesses a copy of Dr. Franklin’s letter of April 17, 1784, 
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to Walter, which letter has often been printed. The 
letters of August 17, 1784 and February 1, 1785, from 
the Doctor to Walter are to be found printed in “‘An 
Address to the Public by John Walter,” which was 
published by Walter in the year 1789; a copy of this 
‘“‘ Address”’ is in the library of Saint Bride Foundation, 


London. 


Those who may desire to know more about the logo- 
graphic method of printing employed by John Walter, 
are referred to the following works: 


(a) An Introduction to Logography: or the Art of Arranging and 
Composing for Printing with Words Intire, their Radices and 
Terminations, instead of Single Letters . . . by Henry Johnson, 
London: Printed Logographically, and sold by J. Walter, Book- 
seller, Charing-Cross, and J. Sewel, Cornhill, MDCCLXXXIII. 

(b) Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, intended as a Specimen of the 
Types, at the Logographic Printing Office . . . London: Printed 
and sold by J. Walter, Printing-House-Square, Blackfriars, and at 
No. 45 Lombard Street. MDCCLXXXV. 

(c) An Address to the Public by J. Walter, shewing the Great Im- 
provement he has made in the Art of Printing by Logographic 
Arrangements; stating also the various Difficulties and Oppositions 
he has encountered during its Progress to the present State of Per- 
fection. London: Printed at the Logographic Press, Printing- 
House-Square, Blackfriars, and sold by J. Walter, No. 169, Facing 
Bond-Street, Piccadilly, MDCCLXXXIX. 

(The larger part of the last above is occupied by copies of letters 
from Dr. Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, The Duke of Portland, 
William Caslon, and others. Eight pages are devoted to the names 
of the noblemen and gentlemen who were subscribers to Walter’s 
plan of printing logographically. Two pages are given up to a 
list of the publications of the Logographic Press.) 

(d) Timperly’s Encyclopaedia of Literary and Typographical Anec- 
dote, page 749, where the method is severely criticized and even 
ridiculed. Timperly says that the process was soon discontinued. 

(e) The excellent biography of John Walter in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


JoHn WALTER TO Dr. FRANKLIN 
Lonpon, Dec. 29th 1783. 


Dr. Bens". FRANKLIN 
Sir: 
As a Gentleman of Science & a Well Wisher to the new 
erected Empire, I address myself to you on an Improvement, 
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which is now introdue’d into the World, on which a pamphlet 
is just publish’d, to print with Words entire, instead of single 
Letters, which will be of the most important Use in the future 
Conduct of the Press, both for Dispatch, neatness & Correct- 
ness—It is intended to be executed both by an alphabetical & 
numerical arrangement, which are now inspecting by many 
Men of Letters, & has had the strong approbation of Dr. 
Jos. Banks, the members of the British Museum &c, & has 
had a very gracious Reception from our Sovereign, to whom 
it is dedicated by his permission. 

As no doubt this Improvement will be equally acceptable 
to America, if a liberal Encouragement is given, it shall be 
sent you, which cannot fail of proving acceptable to a Country 
where the Arts will no doubt flourish in an eminent Degree— 
The numerical Fount will be particularly useful in the dead 
Languages, as a numerist only is requir’d to know the Subject, 
the Compositor having Numbers before him, & therefore may 
be ignorant of what he composes. If any Correspondent of 
yours should make application by your Direction, further 
Particulars may be known, as no doubt will the Writer of this 
Letter from, Sir, 

Your Most Obed‘. Serv*. 
JOHN WALTER. 


P.S. My address is Queen Square Bloomsbury. 


Dr. FRANKLIN TO JOHN WALTER 
Passy, April 17, 1784. 
Sir: 

I have received a Book, for which I understand I am obliged 
to you, the “Introduction to Logography.” I have read it 
with Attention, and, as far as I understand it, am much 
pleas’d with it. I do not perfectly comprehend the Arrange- 
ment of his Cases; but the Reduction of the Number of Pieces 
by the Roots of Words, and their different Terminations, is 
extreamly ingenious; and I like much the Idea of cementing 
the Letters, instead of casting Words or Syllables, which I 
formerly attempted, and succeeded in having invented a 
Mould, and Method by which I could in a few minutes, form 
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a Matrice, and adjust it, of any Word in any Fount at pleasure, 
and proceed to cast from it. 

I send enclosed a specimen of some of my Terminations, and 
would willingly instruct Mr. Johnson in the Method if he 
desired it; but he has a better. He mentions some Improve- 
ments of Printing that have been proposed, but takes no 
Notice of one published here at Paris, in 1776; so I suppose 
he has neither seen nor heard of it. It isin a Quarto Pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘Nouveau Systéme Typographique, ou Moyen de 
diminuer de Moitié, dans toutes les Imprimeries de l'Europe, 
le Travail et les Frais de Composition, de Correction, et de Dis- 
tribution, découvert en 1774, par Madame de . . . Frustra 
fit per plura quod potest fieri per pauciora. A Paris, de 
V Imprimerie Royale MDCCLXXVI.” It is dedicated to the 
King, who was at the Expence of the Experiments. Two 
Commissaries were named to examine and render an Account 
of them; they were M. Desmarets, of the Academy of Sciences, 
and M. Barbou, an eminent Printer. Their Report concludes 
thus: ‘‘Nous nous contenterons de dire ici, que M. de St. 
Paul a rempli les engagemens qu’il avoit contractés avec le 
Gouvernement; que ses expériences projetées ont été conduites 
avec beaucoup de méthode et d’intelligence de sa part; et 
que par des calculs longs et pénibles, qui sont le fruit d’un 
grand nombre de combinaisons raisonnées, il en a déduit 
plusieurs résultats qui méritent d’étre proposés aux artistes, 
et qui nous paroissent propres 4 éclairer la pratique de |’im- 
primerie actuelle, et 4 en abréger certainement les procédées 

. . Son projet ne peut que gagner aux contradictions qu’il 
essuiera sans doute, de la part des gens de l’art. A. Paris, 
le 8 Janvier, 1776.”” The pamphlet consists of 66 pages, con- 
taining a Number of Tables of Words and Parts of Words, 
Explanations of those Tables, Calculations, answers to Objec- 
tions, &c. I will endeavour to get one to send you if you desire 
it; mine is bound up with others in a Volume. 

It was after seeing this Piece, that I cast the Syllables I 
send you a Sample of. I have not heard that any of the 
Printers here make at present the least use of the Invention 
of Madame de . . . You will observe, that it is pretended 
only to lessen the Work by one half; Mr. Johnson’s Method 
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lessens it three fourths. I should be glad to know with what 
the Letters are cemented. I think cementing better than 
casting them together, because if one Letter happens to be 
battered, it may be taken away and another cemented in its 
Place. I received no Letter with the Pamphlet. I am, Sir, &c. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Joun WALTER TO Dr. FRANKLIN 
Lonpon, May 1784. 
Sir: 

I am oblig’d for your kind Letter & the present accompany- 
ing it, which I think of great Moment to my future Patent— 
When I first apply’d to have Type cemented for the incorrect 
Pamphlet I sent you, Mr. Caslon charg’d me 2 S. pt Pound for 
them, instead of 1 S. the common Price of Letters, but gave 
me Expectation that the Demand would be lessened if an 
appearance of Business took place in that Way, however I 
find no abatement in Price from him, though he has every 
Reason now to find it will be continued.—When I first pub- 
lish’d that Pamphlet in the author’s name, I threw it out into 
the World to court every Objection which could possibly arise 
against the Mode intended for Execution—The Answers and 
Objections made by several Printers, on viewing the Fount, 
and criticisms in the Reviews, have been so puerile to common 
understanding, that I have been induc’d to purchase the King’s 
late Printing House, near Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars, 
(formerly Mr. Basket’s) which has been fitted up for the pur- 
pose, & will open on the Ist Day of next Month, for conducting 
Business on the Plan contain’d in the Pamphlet.—It has been 
a very laborious Work to combat a Whole language, to ar- 
range it, & make a proper Portion of Words for general Use, 
but when I took it up about a year since, it was so voluminous, 
that though 6 years Labor had been bestow’d, & great In- 
genuity mark’d the Work, Utility was yet wanting; for was a 
Compositor to ramble round a very extended Space, in search 
of the different Letters of the Alphabet, the Time taken up by 
such a process would not compensate for the number of Mo- 
tions to form the Words—To correct this Evil has been the 
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attention of my Thoughts for a considerable Time, without 
much assistance from Mr. Johnson, who I found in a short 
Space after his Introduction to Me not only a very eccentric 
Genius, but a man without Principle, & of unbounded Ex- 
travagance, & I have had as much Plague to render him of 
further Use in the Matter, as with the Work itself—You will 
excuse my being very minute in Description of the Arrange- 
ment, on which the Facility of the Work depends, because I 
mean to offer a Fount of it to the Court of France, as I have 
already to that of Russia, by the Ambassador of that Court, 
who did me the honor to view it with the Duke of Richmond 
on Saturday last—Thus far I may venture to inform you, that 
the whole English Language (except Technicals & Obsolete 
Words) are compriz’d in 8 cases of 3 feet 3 inches, by 1 foot 
7 inches each, which takes up an Extent of only 6 feet 6 inches, 
because 2 pair Cases are in Front, & 1 pair on either side, mak- 
ing a triangular Box, so that the Compositor by the method 
of placing has no more than 4% feet to range in—One Case 
contains all particles, Pronouns & auxiliary Verbs, likewise 
words of all Figures; 6 cases contain the rest of the Language 
as simple words, with & without the conclud’g Letters where 
they admit of a compound, & one case has every Termination, 
so that for Instance if the Word converse is wanted—convers 
admits of ation, ing, ed, ible, &e, &e—The Duke of Richmond 
was so well pleas’d that he has desir’d a complete Fount, which 
I mean to present His Grace with, after the Offer of one to his 
Majesty, whom you may observe gave me the Liberty to 
dedicate it to him, & his Grace the Duke of Portland did me 
the Honor of presenting it—The Madness of Parties, now War 
is at an End, has kept the King hitherto from attending the 
Subject, further than perusing the pamphlet, but I do not 
despair of having his royal Presence ere long. This important 
improvement of the Press is brought forward to the World, 
from my having been very unfortunate as well as my Country 
in the consequences of the mad War it has been engag’d—The 
enclos’d Paper will give you a Description of a hard Case, & 
the prophetic warning I gave the Duke of Grafton (after 
addressing Lord North on the subject I was involv’d in with- 
out Reply) but such was the supineness (to say no worse) of 
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our administration, that had an Angel from Heaven portended 
the seperation which has taken place, it would not have been 
attended to.—The Man who first invented the arrangement 
of the Language would very probably have suffer’d the patent 
to expire, without assistance .. . 

but from my Exertion; having been 
for 3 years past treating with,. ..... 

. . . & variety of Persons, to whom he had offer’ d 
it, « was at the Time I took it in Hand, in the most abject 
State,—The Pamphlet you note in your Letter of Mad. de 
St. Paul, I am utterly a Stranger to, but the Perusal of it & 
the Mode of your casting your Terminations sent me (which 
are not quite exact) will be highly acceptable—I am afraid 
the Founders here, foreseeing a Revolution in their Trade, & 
being very few in Number, retard my Work, as near 4 Months 
since I bespoke 3000 weight of Types cemented, without hav- 
ing yet a single Pound, which could I get Punches & Matrices 
made of exactness, would oblige me to turn Founder; for as 
my ultimate Intention is, to sell the Type, I must not be at 
such a State of Uncertainty—my patent being “for the sole 
Privilege of casting & cementing as well as using &c—I have 
sent you our Letter, that you may see the manner of cementing 
them, which is with the same compound the Letter is cast, & 
you will observe the common Letter runs flush at Bottom, 
whereas the other is printed for the metal to close the Vacancy 
—lI recollect Mr. Barclay was in haste when I deliver’d him 
the Pamphlet, which occasioned my sending no Letter by him, 
which I thought the less necessary, as he saw the apparatus 
at my house, & therefore was the more fully enabl’d to describe 
by your sup- 
posing if a Letter is batter’d it can be remov’d without Pre- 
judice to the rest, as the Word is rejected should that happen, 
which makes me very desirous of casting the Word entire, if 
it is practicable with any exactness—I have corrected the Out- 
lines of a grammatical Dictionary for an Universal Language, 
so digested that the same writing or Character shall be per- 
fectly understood in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Russian, 
Swedish, Danish & Turkish Languages; with Blank columns 
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for the Insertion of any other Language, & that each may be 
alternately translated into the other, by being acquainted 
with one Language only. But as yet I have the Pamphlet 
unfinish’d, & in Manuscript only, as the present Work en- 
grosses all my attention, & Johnson is......... 
so little to be depended on, that I 
despair of his Services being long continued. He is so much in 
Debt here, that he is afraid of stirring out, & seldom keeps a 
Lodging a Month together, & of that unbounded Expense, 
*that no Purse is equal to his Demands, & was he in Possession 
of a Thousand Pounds now, a Week hence would find him 
without a Shilling—I am going to publish a newspaper by my 
Plan, & intend very soon bringing forward a new Edition of 
the classics—I should be glad to have my Improvement 
laid before the Court of France, for their Approbation, & 
would willingly send the King a complete printing Fount, 
that the Nation might have the Benefit of it, laying myself 
open to the Liberality of the Monarch, perhaps you might 
much assist me in this Wish, as I find it will require a much 
more extensive Fortune than the Calamities of the late War 
have left me to command, in forwarding the plan on a liberal 
Scale, which I am ambitious of putting it. 
Your further Correspondence on this sub [torn out] with 
convenience to yourself, will be much esteem’d by 
Sir 
Your much oblig’d & Obed*. Serv*. 
JOHN WALTER. 

P.S. This will be delivered by my friend Rob’t Hunter, 
Esq’. an eminent Merchant of this City, whom I beg to in- 
troduce on this Occasion—Dr. Franklin. 


Dr. FRANKLIN TO JOHN WALTER 
Passy, August 17, 1784. 


Sir: 

I received your favour dated in May last, with the speci- 
mens of your manner of cementing your Types, for which I 
am much obliged to you. My manner of making the Matrices 
for words I could freely communicate to you, but that I think 
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your method better, on the whole, to have the letters cast 
separately, and afterwards cemented. But the founders’ 
demand of double price, seems too high, and I imagine a cement 
might be contrived, with which the letters being wet while 
composing into words or parts of words, they would, when dry, 
stick firmly enough together. I have now here a little composi- 
tion of types, which having been used in printing, and washed 
with lye, (which dissolves the printing ink) and the dissolved 
matter not being rinsed out with water as it ought to have 
been, is now so hard baked together, that I find it impossible 
to separate the letters; I have even boiled them in lye without 
success. I fancy the white of eggs with lime finely powdered, 
or lime water perhaps, if dried on a very hot stove, might 
produce the same effect.—I send you herewith by my grand- 
son, the French piece I mentioned to you; when perused, you 
can return it. I am sorry for your difficulties, wish you suc- 
cess, and am, 
Sir, 
Your humble Servant 
B. FRANKLIN. 


JOHN WALTER TO WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN 


Mr. Walter presents his respectful Compliments to Mr. 
Franklin, was unfortunate in not meeting him when he call’d 
in Devonshire Street a few Days since and was in hopes to 
have had that Favour at his printing House—As he will prob- 
ably soon depart for France Mr. W. will be glad to know when 
it will be convenient that he may be in the Way to receive 
him & at the same Time will trouble him with a few Specimens 
for Dr. Franklin & Count D’Adhemar if he will take the trouble 
of delivering them. 

Queen Square Nov*. Ist, 1784 


JOHN WALTER TO WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN 
QUEEN Square Nov". 15, 1784. 


Dear Sir: 
I fully intended myself the pleasure of paying my respects 
to you previous to your Departure but am unavoidably engag’d 
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& prevented that Pleasure; I have therefore sent by the Bearer 
2 Copies of the Letter A in English, French & Latin—One of 
them for your Grandfather & the other for Count D’Adhemar, 
which with the Letter enclos’d I request the Favor of you to 
deliver him & shall be happy to hear from the Doctor at his 
convenience. I think in the Letter I have address’d him every 
matter is explain’d, but shall be happy to send him any other 
Information he may require. I sincerely wish you a safe & 
pleasant Journey & Health to enjoy it & shall at all Times 
think myself honour’d whenever you visit this Country to be 
favour’d with your Company. 
I am, Sir, 
Your Most Serv*. 
JoHN WALTER. 


JoHN WALTER TO Dr. FRANKLIN 


January 23, 1785. 
Sm: 

By your Grandson I had the Honor to transmit you a Copy 
of the first Letter in this Alphabet in the Mode I pursue in 
printing, which I hope came safe to Hand, though the Rec* 
I am not honor’d with an Acknowledgm* of. 

Several Books having been issued from my Press on various 
Subjects among the rest Adams on Electricity & the first 
Volume of a Series of Works which your Grandson was so 
polite to set down your Name for as a Subscriber, which is 
likewise honor’d by the Dukes of Richmond & Northumber- 
land, Earls of Bute & Ma [torn], L* Romney, Dr. Jos. Banks 
& about 150 other very respectable Names, & I flatter myself 
to place His Majesty’s Name at the Head of it. 

If you will please to signify by what Conveyance I shall send 
you the first Vol. which is twelve & 17 others (of which Dr. 
Watts on the Improvement of the Mind will be the first) will 
be all in Octavo. It shall be sent to your Order, 

By Sir, 
Your Much oblig’d & obed*. ser* 
JoHN WALTER 
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Dr. FRANKLIN TO JOHN WALTER 
Passy, February Ist, 1785. 
Si: 

I received by my grandson the copy of your mode of ar- 
ranging the first letter in the alphabet, which is very curious, 
and am much obliged to you for it; please to accept my hearty 
thanks. I have since received your favour of the 23rd. past, 
and desire you would deliver the books you mention to Dr. 
Bancroft, who is so obliging as to take care of this letter. I 
can only add, that I am, with great esteem, 

Your humble Servant 
B. FRANKLIN. 


JoHN WALTER TO Dr. FRANKLIN 
May 7, 1785. 
Sir: 

I was favor’d with your Letter of the 17 Ult. by the Hand 
of Mons'. Avisson Jun’. whom I introduced to my Printing 
House & a Foundry where I am cementing my Letter. 

Since I had the Honor of writing you last, many alterations 
have taken Place in this Fount—at that Time I had the whole 
Language cemented which I found on Trial could not answer 
as it extended the Distance & after 6 Months use, it did not 
appear that 4% the Letter had been us’d besides the trouble 
of distribution I found was a great Loss of Time; I have there- 
fore reduc’d the Fount considerably by taking out all Words 
not in common Use, by which Means I am enabled to enlarge 
the Size of each Cell, which likewise admits of the Words 
being distributed as common Letter, instead of stand® upright. 
I take up the Words least in Use by Syllables. 

This has not only been a very tedious Loss of Time but 
attended with a heavy Expence, too much for the Wreck of 
my Fortune, & puts me to some Difficulties, I have so many 
Mouths to supply, as from the various Things I have going 
forward in which 5 presses are constantly engaged, the Weekly 
Expences of my Houses generally exceeds £50. Among other 
Things now printing are Necker’s Finance translated into 
English by Mr. Mortimer—Mr. Vanderheys Treatise on the 
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Finances of Great Britain—Transactions of the Society of 
Arts for the present Year—Mr. Le Texier’s French Plays— 
An Octavo Edition of Robinson Crusoe, Derham Physical 
Theology &c, &c, the last two are part of the Subscription, 
of which is Dr. Watts Improvement of the Mind, that Book 
being finished, I have troubled Mr. Avisson to deliver it to 
you, not being able to find Dr. Bancroft who sent your Letter 
by his Servant without any address. 

Mons’. Avisson left London unexpectedly, before I had an 
opportunity to give him in charge a Letter for you, & some 
Specimens I meant him to have carried to you. I am casting 
some Words not exceeding 5 Letters, which will be a consider- 
able Saving & have a Method of joining Letters from the com- 
mon Fount, which may be distributed back into single Letters 
with little Trouble. I did not choose to be very particular with 
Mr. Avisson, as I should flatter myself a thorough Investiga- 
tion of this Improvement might produce some Gratuity from 
the Court of France for the expence I have been at. If op- 
portunity offers, I should be glad to have your Introduction 
of it to the Academy of Arts at Paris, as I am doubtful that 
Count D’Adhemar comply with my wishes on that Subject, 
though I sent an Explanation of the Improvement for that 
Purpose. 

At your Leisure please to inform me by what Means I shall 
convey the other Books as they are finish’d & if not too much 
Trouble request Mons*'. Avisson to inform me where his shall 
be left, as he subscrib’d his Name to them, & of whom the 
Subscription Money is to be receiv’d. 

I am with wishes for your Health & long Enjoyment of it, 
with great respect, 

Sir, Your Much Oblig’d & obed. Ser. 
JoHN WALTER. 


JOHN WALTER TO Dr. FRANKLIN 
July 18, 1789. 


Sir: 
I read a letter with pleasure, giving an Account of your 
Health & it gave me the Opportunity likewise of sending you 
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the Books subscrib’d for which I wanted a proper address 
on your return to America where I might safely deposit them 
sooner. They consist of the following Books, of one which is 
most analagous I have sent a triplicate, they are as follows 


Miscellanies in Prose & Verse 
Dr. Watts Improvement of the Mind y - 


Now sent 

2 Vols. Octavo Derham’s Physico & Astro Theology 
2 do Lord Bacon’s Essays 

1 do King Prussia’s Letters to Count Suhm 

1 Pamphlet French & English Calonne 

3 Vols. 12° Platonic Marriage 

1 do Latude’s Memoirs 

1 do Oct? Memoirs of Count D’Argenson 

1 do do Important Period of Parliament 

3 do Correspondence between France & America 
3 do Necker on Finance 


I did print an Octavo edition of Robinson Crusoe & another 
of Butler’s Analogy, but they are out of print, which made me 
substitute 3 sets of Correspondence betw. France & America— 
that you might receive Books to Amount of Subscription which 
I thank you for. 

This Undertaking has been most perilous both to my For- 
tune & Sensibility. It happens in the Course of human Events 
that you, though innocently, have been the Cause of this 
Undertaking being on the Decline—I have sent you a brief 
relation of many circumstances which have attended it, but 
how will you be astonish’d when I relate that from some au- 
thority I understand you were a Stumbling Block, from the 
Name of whom Majesty Shrunk—certain it is the King was 
pleas’d with the Plea that his Librarian appear’d to forward 
it—That he promis’d to get the King’s Name to the Head of 
my Subscription, and after I had sent him a List of the Sub- 
scribers he shrunk back & from the Civility of a Courtier, he 
dwindl’d down to the Rudeness of a Sycophant. All the Ap- 
plications I have made to the Treasury during 5 years though 
flattering, are so much time spent in vain for as I had em- 
bark’d in a Trade to which I was not bred, it was necessary 
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for me to force connections, as the Trade were hostile to the 
Undertaking, and it must drop as an art, unless I can get some 
industrious Person to retire into the Country with some ap- 
prentices to bring it forward—for Industrious Application to 
the Business has fill’d up my Time, which cannot now be 
spar’d to complete the system of Logographic Printing; for 
those apprentices I have, are too much in League with the 
compositors to benefit the Undertaking & I find it is kicking 
against the pricks. 

If any Opportunity offers of recommending the Press, or 
my Trade as a Book seller which I have embark’d in Piccadilly 
in my own Defence, or sending for either the Times (formerly 
the Universal Register) a daily paper which is still printed 
chiefly Logographically, I will till the Founts are worn out, 
or the Evening Mail which comes out 3 Days in the Week & 
are both principally my Property, it will oblige with great 
veneration 


Sir 
Your Most oblig’d Humble Sert. 
JOHN WALTER. 
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Charles A. Chase Fund, 189; 
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Majors, Alexander, 229. 

acquired, 7, 8, 212, 

Maps, Kennebec River, 207. 

Marriage notices, indexing of, 214. 

Mason, William S., gift, 190. 

Massachusetts, General Laws, fine 
bindings, 44, 46. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
early bindings, 36, 43. 

Mather, Increase, fine bindings of 
“Call from Heaven,” 31, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42° 43, 
“Practical Truths, 39, 41, 42, 48, 
Collection of Tracts, 43. 

Mather, Nathaniel, 42, 49. 

Mather, William G. ,specimens, early 
bindings, 31, 39, 43, 44, 48; gift, 


Moshew, William, 305. 
Maylem, John, «Gallic Perfidy,”’ 


327. 
Mayo, Lawrence member, 
ected, 
Mazarin, Jules, 24. 
Meadow Mountain Massacre, 230. . 


Mecklenburg Resolution, 51. 

Mecom, Benjamin, The Antigua 
Press and Benjamin Mecom, 1748- 
1765, 303-348; arrival in Antigua 
309, and list’ of imprints, 323; 
removal to Boston, 310, 312, 314, 
315, and first imprints, 316, with 
list, 325; removal to N. Y., 317, 
with list of imprints, 345; rela- 
tions with J. Parker in N. Y. and 
New Haven, 317, 318; removal to 
Phila., 317, and imprints, 318; 
auction of his books, 319; applica- 
tion to sell liquors, and returns to 
printing, and removes to Burling- 
ton, 320, with list of imprints, 
346; loss of his reason, 320; ‘‘List 
and useful Books,” 

Mecom, Edward, 309. 

Mecom, Mrs. Edward (Franklin), 
letters to, from B. Franklin, 308, 
310, 312. 
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‘‘Medulla Medicine Universe,” 
307, 324. 

Mellen, John, “Sermon, West 
Parish, Lancaster, 1760,’’ 337. 

Melmoth, William, “Great Import- 
ance of a Religious Life,’’ 205. 

Mendon, Mass., resolution of rights, 


55. 
Merriam, John M., gift, 190. 
Merritt, Percival, member, elected, 


2. 

Missouri, 235; Mail company’s 
— 237; Confederate forces in, 

Montgomery, Thomas L., 212. 

Morgan, Paul B., appointed teller, 2; 
gift, 189. 

Mormons, early operation of mail 
lines, 230, 231; physical stamina, 
234; Tabernacle, service, 257; 
Gov. Harding episode, 231, 232, 
286, 288, 292. 

Mott, Gordon N., 295, 296. 

Munro, Wilfred H., “Among the 
Mormons,” 233, 234. 

oe Samuel L., 172; Councillor, 
166. 


N. 


Napa, Cal., newspapers, 209. 

Nelson, William, 321. 

“‘New-England Magazine,” 327, 
328, 330. 

“New England Primer,” 1757, 325. 

New-England Psalter,” 329, 341. 

New Hampshire, Checklist of Al- 
manacs, 1757-1850, 84. 

New Jersey, History, printing of, 
320, 322, 347. 

“New London Democrat,”’ file ac- 
quired, 209. 

“New Thanksgiving Song Revised,” 
336. 

New York, N. Y., Press of B. 
Mecom, 303, with list of imprints, 


345. 
“New York Gazette,” reproduced, 


13. 

New York Public Library, speci- 
mens, early binding, 31, 42, 45, 48. 

“New York Tribune,”’ H. S. Rum- 
field subscriber, 233, 250, 256, 
275, 276, 279, 284, 294. 

“New York Weekly Journal,” re- 
produced, 13. 

“Newport Mercury,” reproduced, 
13. 


Ne pers, American, Bibliog- 
— by C. 8S. Brigham, com- 
pleted, 10; photostat copies, 13; 
important files acquired, 209, 
list, 210; English collection, H. C. 
12.; The Antigua Press and 
Benjamin Mecom, 1748-1765, 
303-348. 

Nichols, Charles L., presides, 2, 165; 
Checklist of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont Almanacs, 
63-163; President, 166; enter- 
tains members, 168; Council re- 
port, 169; gift, 189. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 190, 


217. 

“ North Briton Extraordinary, ’”’ 206. 

North Carolina, newspapers, repro- 
duced, 13. 

“Nouveau Systéme Typograph- 
ique, ” 353. 


O. 


O’Brien, Robert L., member, 
elected, 168. 

Okey, John, betrayed by G. Down- 
ing, 27. 

Oliveira Lima, Manuel de, death an- 

nounced, and gift to Catholic Univ. 
of Ibero-American Library, 
169. 

Oliver, Vere L., ‘‘West Indian Book- 
plates,” extra illustrated, 213. 

Otis, James, on submission of the 
Colonies, 61; “Rudiments of Latin 
Prosody,” 335. 

Overland Mail Company, officers, 
229; policy toward Indians, 231 
271,272, 280; Correspondence of 
H. 8. Rumfield, 1861-66, 235-302; 
difficulties, 241, 242, 253; Mor- 
mon’s confidence, 268. 

Overland mail routes, historical 
review of, 228. 


P. 
Paine, Russell 8., appointed teller, 
2 


Palmer, William P., death an- 
nounced, 4; obituary, 20. 

Paltsits, Victor H., gift, 217. 

Parker, James, partnership with B. 
Franklin, 303; relations with B. 
Mecom, 308, 317, 318, 319, 320, 
321; death, 319; press in Burling- 
ton, 320, with letters to B. Frank- 
lin, 321, 322. 


= 


1928.] 


Parker, Samuel F., printer, 321. 

Paul, Henry N., Shakespeare’s Am. 
editions, 207. 

“Pennsylvania Chronicle,” 320. 

“Pennsylvania Gazette, ’’ announces 
Antigua imprints, 304, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 313. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
gift, 212. 

“Penny Post,” 318. 

Pepys, Samuel, on George Downing, 
23 


Periodicals, “Union List of Serials,” 
9; 18th century coll., Yale, 12. 

Perry, William, Dictionary, 215. 

Pickering, Timothy, 59. 

Place, Charles A., appointed teller, 
166. 

“Poem, Addressed to a Young 
Lady,” 313, 314. 

Pony Express, 209, 271n. 

“Poor Joseph’s Almanack,”’ 330. 

“Present for Children, ’’ 344. 

Printers, account books, 7, 8. 


Printing, Correspondence Between 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin and John 
Walter, the Logo- 
graphic Process of Printing, 349- 
363; “Nouveau Systéme Typo- 
graphique, ’’ 353. 

Psalms, Book of, fine bindings, 31, 


32, 45; New England, 1709, 205. 
Publishers, account books, 7, 8, 221. 
Purchasing Fund, increased, 189. 


R. 


Ranger, Edmund, Bookbindings 
of John Ratcliff and Edmund 


Ranger, 17th Century Boston 
Bookbinders, 31-50, specimens 
listed, 48. 


Ratcliff, John, Bookbindings of 
John Ratcliff and Edmund 
Ranger, 17th Century Boston 
Bookbinders, 31-50, specimens 
listed, 43. 

Reese River, mining claims, 283, 
285, 294, 296. 

“Religious Rembrancer,”’ 331. 

Robinson, —, 241, 242, 245, 246. 

Rockwood, George I., gift, 189. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8. W., 7., 
303n, 305. 


Rowland, David S., “Ministers of 
Christ Freed from Blood-Guilti- 
ness,” 340. 

Rugg, Arthur P., Vice-President, 
166; gift, 217. 


Index 
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Rumfield, Hiram Assistant 
Treasurer, Overland Mail Co., 
Correspondence, 1861-1866, 
letters to his wife of every day 
experiences, 235-302; journey 
home, 251; attends Mormon 
service, 257; Gov. Harding epi- 
sode, 286; land grants, 298, 299. 

Russell, William H., President, over- 
—_ freighting company, 229, 


8. 


Antigua, printing, 305, 
Salt Lake City, mail lines to, 230. 
Sample, —, 242. 

Sanders, John, bookbinder, 32. 

Scofield, James M., publisher, 210. 

Scofield, William B., gift, 210. 

Seccombe, Joseph, “Ways of 
Pleasure,” 344. 

Sewall, Samuel, fine bindings of his 
Commonplace Book, 36, 43, and 
Sermon Note Book, 49. 

te William H., on B. Young, 

Shakespeare, William, “Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ “Hamlet,” and ‘Twelfth 
Night,” 1st Am. editions, 206, 207. 

Shaw, Robert K., nominating com- 
mittee, 166; gift, 189. 

Shervington, William, notice of, and 
“Occasional Poems,”’ with con- 
tents, 305, 323; “Sermon, Free 
Masons,” 310, 324. 

Shervington, Mrs. William, 305. 

— Joseph A., member, elected, 


Slavery, 238, 239. 

Sloane, William M., death an- 
nounced, 169; obituary, 180. 

Small-Pox, Directions Concerning 
Inoculation, 339. 

Smith, Samuel, “History of N. J.,” 
printing of, 320, 322, 347. 
Smith, Thomas, manager, Antigua 
printing-house, 304; death, 308. 
Stage-coaches, routes, 237, 238, 300n 
with description of drivers and 
horses, 239. 

Stern, Francis D., “Curious and 
Authentic Account of,’’ 342. 

Steward, Joseph, “Poor Joseph’s 
Almanack,”’ 330. 

Stokes, Isaac N. P., acquires dupli- 
cate bookplates, 214. 

Strahan, William, letters to, from B. 
Franklin, 304, 309, 312. 
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T 


Taft, William H., Councillor, 166. 
Tansur, William, “Royal Melody,” 


206. 

Taylor, Charles H., printing and 
journalism contributions, 172, and 
other important collections, 207; 
assumes expense of cataloguing 
lithographs, 190; gifts, 190, 227. 

Taylor, Forrest W., gift, 189. 

Territorial additions, cost, 228. 

Thayer, Charles M., gift, 189. 

Thayer, Mrs. Edward D., gift, 210. 

Theobald, John, editor, ‘‘ Medulla 
Medicine Universe,” 307, 324. 

Thomas, Isaiah, records of printing 
business, collector Eng. imprints, 
8; responsibility of membership, 
175; on B. Mecom, 314. 

Thorp, Thomas, 213. 

Thurloe, John, 25. 

Toole, Catherine (Mrs. William 
Shervington), 305. 

Townshend, Charles, “Remarks on 
the Letters Addressed to Two 
Great Men,” 339. 

Trevelyan, George L., death an- 
a 170; letter of acceptance, 

Tuller, —, 253. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Publication Com- 
mittee, 167; appointed teller, 168. 

“Two Mothers, The, or, The His- 
tory of Antigone and Phronissa,”’ 
332. 


Utah, mail lines to, 230. 


Vermont, Checklist of Almanacs, 
1784-1850, 132. 

“Virginia Gazette,” reproduced, 13. 

W. 

Waddell, William B., 229. 

Wagner, Henry R., 209; endowment 
174; Fund, 189. 

Waite, Charles B., 286, 292. 

Walker, John, Dictionary, 215. 

Walter, John, Correspondence Be- 
tween Dr. Benjamian Franklin 
and John Walter, Regarding the 
Logographic Process of Printing, 
349-363; letters to W. T. Frank- 
lin, 358; list of books printed by 
process, 362. 

Walter, Thomas, “Grounds and 
Rules, of Musick Explained,” 333. 

Ward, Ned, 42. 

Washburn, Charles F., Fund, 189. 

Washburn, Charles G., Who was the 
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Author of the Declaration of 
Independence? 51-62; death an- 
nounced, 169; obituary, 181; 
gifts, 189, 217. 

Washington, George, “Saviour of 
his Country, ’’ 62. 

Watts, Isaac, “Christian Disci- 
—_ 332; “Psalms of David,” 

Webster, Noah, Dictionary, 215. 

Welde, Thomas, autograph, 208. 

a Lemuel A., member, elected, 

68. 

Wells (Henry), Fargo (William G.) 
and Company, 230. 

West (John), Richardson (Eleazer 
T. F.) and Lord (Melvin), pub- 
lishers, correspondence, 8. 

“West Indian Bookplates,” 213. 

Whitman, Marcus, 230. 

Whittier, John G., A. A. 8S. collec- 
tion of works, 172. 

Wilbur, James B., gift to the En- 
dowment Fund, 4, 174; Councillor 


166. 

Willard, Samuel, “Compleat Body 
of Divinity,” binding, 39n. 

Wines, L., 298, 299. 

Winship, George P., Council report, 
with review of bibliographical 
research, 4, the newspaper bibli- 
ography, 10, suggests a graduate 
school of journalism ,12 and need 
of photostats of papers, 13; 
Councillor, 166. 

Winthrop, Thomas L., letter of ac- 
ceptance, 176. 

Wood, Nelson P., accountant, 199. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin, H. C. 1642, 
23 


Woodbury, John, gift, 190. 

Woodward, Samuel, ‘Office Duties, 
Sermon, 1759,” 333; ‘Sermon, 
Public Thanksgiving, 1760,” 336. 

Woodward, Samuel B., gift, 189. 

Worcester, Francis, ‘‘Sabbath-Pro- 
fanity,”’ 338. 

Worcester County, Mass. B. 
Hill’s collection of portraits, 
views, etc. of, 209. 

Worcester Telegram Publishing 
Company, gift, 189. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 7; on John 
Ratcliff, 32. 


Y 


Yale University, periodicals, 18th 
century, 12. 

Young, Brigham, 230, 284, 299, 301; 
Sec. Seward on, 234; discourse, 
259. 
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